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NOW IS THE TIME! 


With every - striving, by modernization of equipment and 
methods, to lower nuit costs and increase efficiency, 


there could be NO BETTER TIME to take advantage of the 


opportunities a to reduce warp sizing costs and with 
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Number 


When You Install... 







PATENTED 


The Belt With Equalized Ply Stresses 


You Make an Investment that 
Compounds Itself Twelve’ Ways 







|} F you read the list of twelve* advantages below, throughout the entire arc of contact. The bottom 
» you'll see how each one contributes to longer ply, the middle plies and the outer ply are all in 






and more economical service, compounding the 





uniform and virtually equal tension. 






return to the user. 







This is the power-delivering property that distin- 





But this is actually only a partial list of all the 





benefits, because it indicates only by inference that guishes Condor Compensated and that is more fully 





power is delivered with remarkable efficiency from described in Bulletin 6808-C—well worth writing 


driving pulley to driven pulley, that Condor Com- for—and now, before it slips your mind and delays 


pensated because of its two fundamentals-—equalized closer acquaintance with Condor Compensated’s 










plies and low-tension surface—-grips the pulley services of saving in twelve* ways. 
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Conveyor and 
Elevator Belt 








me 
. 


Ruptures in outside ply 
eliminated. 









Transmission Beit 
V-Belt 
Air Hose 


Contractors Hose 


2. Freedom from ply sepa- 
ration. 













3. Longer fastener life. 





- Can be operated on 
smaller pulleys. 






Fire Hose 






Hydraulic Hose 
Oil and Gasoline Hose 
Sand Blast Hose 


Steam Hose 





5. less bearing, shafting 
and hanger troubles. 









6. For heavy loads, plies 
may be increased with 
same pulleys. 






Suction Hose 
Water Hose 
Chute Lining 


Launder Lining 







7. Operation less affected 
by atmospheric conditions. 






8. Higher overload capac- 
ity or margin of safety. 






Industrial Brake Blocks 
and Lining 

ilo) Molded Rubber Goods 

ws Rubber Lined Tanks 

Rubber Covered Rolls 






9. Less wear on pulley side. 


10. Can be dressed without 
injury to belt. 












11. High production efficiency. 






Abrasive Wheels 
Bowling Balls 






12. Material reduction in belt- 
2*g gosts. 
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THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG.DIVISION 


BaAtt cea: OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
a” EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
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is the Loom 


lt Gauges Your Output 


» Colt OFT GT-1« 
No More Cloth 
No Better Cloth 
Than 
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Good Machines are Necessary in Every 
Room in the Modern Mill 
Good Yarns Enable You to Get Full Benefit 


of Modern Looms 


Sita doll] at MOLO), ibs 
Are Your Bread-Winners 


They Measure Output and Fix its Quality 
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Looms They Must be High Speed Looms 


X Family High Speed Looms 
Are the Looms for Profit 
For All One-Shuttle Weaves 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 
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HIS up-to-the-minute bleachery is one of the 
smoothest operating plants in its section of the 
South . .. Greenville, S. C. 

Each year for 8 years they have lubricated more and 
more equipment with Texaco... until today practically 
all machinery is Texaco lubricated, evidence of increas- 
ing satisfaction. 

All anti-friction bearings in this big plant are effec- 
tively protected by Texaco Starfak, the famous lubri- 
cant for high speed ball and roller bearings. 

You, too, are offered improved lubrication results. 
Texaco engineers will gladly cooperate to this end. To 
get this service, phone the nearest of 2279 warehouses, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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WEN 


UNION BLEACHERY 
at Greenville, S. C. 











SANFORIZERS in the Union 
Bleachery are all Texaco Star- 
fak Lubricated. Texaco is used 
throughout the plant. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to 
tune in The Texaco Star Theatre 
—a full hour of all-star enter- 
tainment—Every Wednesday 
Night—Columbia Network—9:00 
E.S.T., 8:00 €.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 
6:00 P.S.T. 





TEXACO STARFAK 








TEXACO'’S RECENT CONTRIBUTION TO MORE EFFECTIVE 


LOOM LUBRICATION. STAZON REDUCES SPOILAGE BY 


RESISTING DRIPPING AND SPATTERING. STAZON STAYS ON. 


TEXACO STAZON 
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..... WARNER TSPP 


Outstanding property of TSPP as a water softener is its ability 
to inhibit precipitation of calcium, magnesium and iron com- 
pounds in water up to 5-grain hardness. Even in harder waters 
the tendency of the precipitated and suspended substances to 
adhere to textile fibers is markedly reduced by the addition of 
TSPP to the solution. Many mills have replaced as much as 50% 
of more expensive water softening compounds with TSPP. 
Warner pioneered the production of phosphates in America 
04 years ago, had pilot plant production of TSPP almost 10 years 
ago and was making carload shipments 5 years ago. Today, 
Warner has not only adequate production capacity but also a 
solid background of technical experience in the use of TSPP. 


Your inquiry will have immediate attention. 


OT HER WARNER CHEMICAL S 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate Liquid Caustic Potash Carbon Bisulfide 
Phosphoric Acid Chlorine, Liquid Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Phosphates Carbon Tetrachloride Epsom Salt 

(mono, di-and tri basic) Trichlorethylene Hydrogen Peroxide 








VW daS Les In} 18 1 


CHEMICAL COMPANY ~** DIVISION OF 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








nite \) Softening Effect 
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the Goods 


on pivoted base 
drives / 


oo manufacturers of pivoted-basé 
short center textile drives recommend the 
Goodyear COMPASS belt for this tough service 
—for these four important reasons: 


The COMPASS belt has the lowest inelastic 
stretch of any belt made, insuring a constant re- 
lationship between pivot point and belt strands. 


It is truly endless; has no splice to fail from the 
constant strain of flexing around short centers. 


It has extremely high flex-life because the load- 
carrying element is built in one plane. There are 
no plies to separate; no inter-planer distortion. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Compass — T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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GOODYEAR COMPASS BELT 


Truly End 
: e 
for P!voted-base ited 


t cent 
textile drives 4 


Nvelope 


“E a 7 
, Pro- 
V & on Pulley Side \ 


S 


The patented COMPASS balanced construc- 
tion insures true running, keeps the belt from 


“traveling” off the pulleys. 


These exclusive features explain the remark- 
ably long service this mill-proved belt is giv- 


ing on these difficult drives. Let the G. T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man—give you the full 


story. To bring 


BELTS 
MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 
PACKING 


Made by the makers of 
Goodyear Tires 


him to your mill, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California — 
or phone the nearest Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 
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N. B. — The success of SUPER-DRAFT 
is due in no small degree to the special 
curved guide plate which turns the flat 
ribbon of sliver at right angles to itself 
as it is delivered from the back drafting 
section, narrowing and condensing it just 
prior to entry into the bite of the back 
line of rolls on the front section. 


N.B #2— No other device brought 
out for the purpose has ever proven so 
effective. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 











WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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MARQUETTE NOVIBRA 
Roller Bearing spindles 











®Rollers are electro- 
mechanically checked to 
.00005 in. The retainer is 
made of _ self-lubricating 
special alloy bronze. Roll- 
er bearing body and out- 
er race (one-piece) are 
made of special alloy 
steel. Just above the 
rollers you can see the 
roller bearing cover, with 
collar that keeps out dust 
and fly. 





@@eeseoce 
C8 SBP AGE 


The superior design and construction of the 
roller bearing assembly is the chief reason for 
MARQUETTE NOVIBRA’S high speeds and low 
power costs. It will operate satisfactorily as fast 
as the spinning and twisting machinery will per- 
mit, with minimum vibration and _ highest 


efficiency. 









PROTECTED UNDER ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWING U., 8. PATENTS: < A 


2168247, 2168248, 2168249 
SPINDLE 
| - 
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You cut costs “from the ground up” with Hard Maple 
—and it’s easy to see why. 

Watch workers—they show fatigue less quickly on 
resilient Maple, while its warm dry comfort and sani- 
tation guards their health. 

Watch machinery— Hard Maple creates no dust 
injurious to bearing surfaces. 

Watch traffic— Both trucks and men move faster 
with less effort on this smooth-surfaced floor. 

Watch monthly costs— for cleaning and for main- 
tenance. Brushing alone keeps Maple clean — lint 
brushes up easily, doesn’t catch. And Hard Maple wears 
smooth, does not sliver or splinter even under the 
wear of heavy, steel-castered trucks. Too, Hard Maple 
simplifies alterations, machinery shifting and renewal. 
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The Mathews Cotton Mill. Greensboro. S. C.. floored with North 
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Watch wear—This flooring’s famous for its long 
wear——its low cost per year of service. 

Add these reasons and it’s easy to see why scores 
of textile mills use nothing but Northern Hard Maple 

and, like the Mathews Cotton Mill above, find it 
most satisfactory in every way. 

For Hard Maple at its finest, they make sure of 
Northern Hard Maple, by specifying trademarked 
MFMA* Flooring, in strips or blocks. Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


iF #) 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/7 


Write for leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors 


** The MEMA trademark, indented and stamped on Maple flooring, guarantees tt to be GENUINE Northern 
Hard Maple, graded and MEMA supervised in accordance with the Assoctation’s exacting standard: 


Floor with MEFMA M 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


(NORTH E RN H ARB D) 
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MAZLO 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
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These warp beams are very light in weight. They're 
made of MAZLO Magnesium, which weighs only 
one-fourth as much as iron; cast Magnesium flanges 
are welded to extruded Magnesium tubing. Thou- 
sands of these warp beams are in service, proving 
Magnesium’'s ability to ‘‘take it.”’ 

Think what this lighter weight will do 
for your shipping and handling costs! 
There’s that much less deadweight on 
which to pay transportation costs. Less 


WOR D 





N LIGHTtNE Ss 





fatigue for men who must handle them; improved 
machine operation. 

The high strength, rigidity and design of MAZLO 
Magnesium warp beams enable them to meet every 
requirement for perfect performance in your mill. 
They are made in 10, 11 and 14-inch flange diameters, 

and in lengths from 6 to 42 inches. We'll 
gladly send you further data and prices. 
Sales Agent: Aluminum Company of 
America, 1939 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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| # TREMENDOUS STRIDES which have been made 
in the development and use of spun rayon and 
other synthetic fibres present a challenge to the 


mill of today. 


The overwhelming acceptance of this material 
points to an even greater demand tomorrow—a 
demand which the mill of today must be prepared 


to meet. 


To meet this demand Saco-Lowell has prepared 
special equipment in opening and picking, carding 
and spinning . .. equipment which embodies the 
latest results of an extensive research in the spin- 
ning characteristics of these synthetic fibres, not 
only when used alone, but when blended with 
cotton and other synthetics. 


To mills interested in expanding their opera- 
tions in this new field we offer this new equipment 
with every confidence in its ability to perform 


effectively. 


DIAGRAMS OF ... 
142” - - 1.50 Denier Staple Fibre showing 
Staple Change resulting from Processing. 




















T'S A Lone Vy FROM A 
Bueeoy-wuie Factory 








N 1901, the basement of an old whip 
factory in Passaic, New Jersey, was ad- 
vertised “FOR RENT.” 
chemist moved in, started to make chem- 


That year, a young 


ical specialties for a few nearby textile 
mills. 


The little chemical plant grew up with 
the fast-developing silk dyeing industry 
of Paterson, met the chemical needs of 
Passaic and New England mills. 


Outgrowing the buggy-whip factory, 
Jacques Wolf and Company moved to its 
present site, set up extensive research lab- 
oratories. Keeping pace with changes in 


styles, finishes and fabrics, they were first 
to introduce hydrosulphites, replacing im- 
ported chemicals and dyestuffs during the 
World War... first with sulphoxylate solu- 
tions that made possible discharge print- 
ing... first with Monopole Oil, Bensapol, 
Collodine, Gommeline, Supertex, Super- 
clear, and hundreds of other names that 


make the “Wolf” line famous. 


Today, still under the leadership of its 
founder, Jacques Wolf & Co. is dedicated 
to continuing this research. Its facilities 


are a “company laboratory” for textile 


mills of every size. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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The main Jacques Wolf & Co. plant at Passaic, 
N. J. (shown above). together with the Carl- 
stadt, N. J.. works and warehouses, include 33 
buildings ... covering 11 acres. 





WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. I., Utica, N. Y.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, S. C., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Chicago, Ill. Midwestern Distrib- 
utor: Bradley F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wise. 
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THIS IS NO. 19 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


ANTI-WEAR TENSION 
ADJUSTMENT (NO. 50 WINDER) 


At the back of the Anti-Wear Tension and 
set very close to the movable grid, is a 
plunger (A) known as the Tension Closer 
which is frequently neglected yet if accu- 
rately adjusted will improve winding 
quality. 





The purpose of this plunger is to prevent 
any quantity of yarn from passing through 
to the spindle without tension, which would 
occur if no provision were made to close 
the grids after being opened. When the 
movable grid is opened, for threading-up 
or for any other reason, the plunger is 
pushed back into the casting. When the 
grid is released, a spring behind the plunger 
closes the grid automatically. If plucks oc- 
cur while winding, the plunger prevents the 
grid from opening too far and forcesit back. 

The Tension Closer is adjusted by means 
of two check nuts (B) on the far side of the 
casting. With the yarn running at the start 
of a package, there should be a .020 inch 
clearance between the plunger and the 
plate of the movable grid. The reason for 
this clearance is to allow the movable grid 
to open slightly as tension is released by 
the Differential Tension Lever. 

The proper setting of the Tension Closer 
can be checked when the package on the 
winding spindle is full. At this point, the 
movable grid should be close to, but not 
touching, the plunger. 

In the design of the Anti-Wear Tension, 
provision has also been made for prevent- 
ing unnecessary end breakage caused by 
too violent action of the movable grid in 
closing. Whenever the grids are suddenly 
opened as the result of plucks or some other 
interference at the supply, there is a ten- 
dency for the movable grid to bound back, 
which will cause the yarn to wrap around 
the fingers of the Tension. The Tension 
Stop (C) serves to keep the movable grid 
from passing too far through the fingers of 
the stationary grid. 

However, the Tension Stop should not 
be used to reduce the amount of tension on 





PROVIDENCE BOSTON 








the yarn. Some mills do this, particularly 
when winding the finer counts of yarn, and, 
as a result, they prevent proper action of 
the Differential Tension Control. 

The Tension Stop should be set at the 
start of winding. With the yarn running, 
the fixer turns the screw on the Stop until 
it almost touches the finger on the mov- 
able grid. It must never touch for fear 
of destroying the differential tension fea- 
ture; if it should touch, the release of ten- 
sion through the Tension Lever does not 
take effect until a considerable portion of 
the package has been wound. 


ADJUSTMENT OF FINGER 
TENSION CLOSER (NO. 50 WINDER) 


Using the Finger Tension, the same care 
must be applied in setting the Tension 
Closer. The weight (D) serves to close the 
movable half of the grid after the yarn has 
been threaded through the Tension. It also 
prevents the movable half from jumping 
open while the yarn is running. 

The screw (E) just below the stud around 
which the weight pivots, is adjustable. 
With the yarn in the tension at the start 
of winding, the weight is down as far as it 
will go; this lower screw should now be 
loosened, which permits the Adjuster (F) 
to be pressed up close to the edge of the 
movable part of the Finger Tension — 
but not touching it. 

Some mills, desiring to increase the ten- 
sion on the yarn, mistakenly set the Ad- 
juster to touch the movable finger, so that 
the weight of the Closer will keep the fin- 
gers pushed together. This is not the inten- 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 






tion of the design, for it interferes with the 
proper action of the Differential Tension 
Lever and makes it impossible to do satis- 
factory winding. 





CHECKING BEAM WEIGHTS 
AND YARN COUNTS 


A weaving mill that has an accurate 
control of the yardage put on the beam, 
and of the tension on the yarn, can make 
a reasonably accurate check on actual yarn 
count by watching the weights of the beams 
off the warper. 

Some mills keep a chart on a piece of 
graph paper, on which the beam weights 
are lined up on the left-hand edge and the 
corresponding yarn counts on the right- 
hand edge. These figures are originally 
worked out on the basis of a table like this: 


30/1 400 ends 36,000 yards 
Beam Weight (Ibs.) Actual Yarn Count 
553 31.00 
558 30.75 
563 30.50 
567 30.25 
571.4 : .30.00 
576 | ..29.75 
581 .. .. 29.50 
586 .... | 29.25 
a .. 29.00 


Mills running more than one yarn count 
or a varying yardage on the beams, keep 
separate charts for each condition. 

Allowance can be made for variation in 
moisture content, and the wet and dry 
bulb reading at the time each beam is pro- 
duced, can be recorded on the chart. Many 
mills follow this procedure in the picker 
room when weighing laps, and the same 
thing can be done at the warper. It is espe- 
cially desirable for a mill operating a high 
speed system, because a beam can be pro- 
duced within an hour or two during which 
time no great change in humidity can take 
place. With a slow speed system, requiring 
the better part of a day to produce a beam, 
there may be enough change in humidity 
to allow a slight error. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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“GULF’S higher quality LUBRICANTS 
have helped us imyacove production! - 


. Say Superintendent and Foreman in this big mill 











se. - 


“We follow the GULF ENGINEER’S recommendations 
to the letter” 





WwW. have had freedom from oil stains and better 
operation from our equipment since we adopted 
the Gulf engineer’s recommendations,” says this 
mill superintendent. “We find it a real economy 
to use these higher quality Gulf oils.” 


If you are seeking long-range savings and im- 
provements in the operation of your mechanical 
equipment, the experienced Gulf lubrication en- 
gineer who calls at your mill will help you. His 
contacts with many mills in the industry have given 
him a groundwork of practical knowledge of tex- 
tile plant lubrication—the kind of knowledge 
which can be translated into profits when applied 
to the operation of your equipment. He will work 
tactfully with your plant men to step up produc- 
tion efficiency and reduce costs for maintenance, 





through improved lubrication. And you pay noth- 
ing extra for this cooperative service. 


The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and 
greases is quickly available to you through 1100 
Gulf warehouses located at principal distributing 
points from Maine to Texas. For prompt delivery 
of the oils and greases you need, write or phone 
your nearest distributing point today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Gulf Building—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATION 
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vice costs SPLITS 


Basically different 


Principle means... 


LESS WEAR 
LESS MAINTENANCE 
LONGER LIFE 


The Westinghouse 


Hermetically-sealed Unit 


... the HEART of every 
“TEMPERED COLD” WATER COOLER 


... reduces maintenance costs by 
eliminating (1) Belts (2) Pulleys 
(3) Gaskets (4) Shaft Seals (5) 
Commutator Brushes. 

Fewer parts to wear. Even 
these parts operate in a perma- 
nent supply of oil. No oiling 
necessary. Built-in Watchman 
prevents costly motor burnouts. 
All this means EXTRA years of 
trouble-free performance. 





~ Mainten 
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PERMANENT So ST 
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Here is a complete line of water coolers whose standout perform- 
ance is backed by a proved plan for revising maintenance costs 
DOWNWARD. The plan has three parts: 


] Standard one-year free replacement After 5 years, if and when the Her- 
warranty on unit and cabinet. metically-sealed Unit should fail, 
2 During the next four years, if the Westinghouse will replace it on an 
Hermetically-sealed Unit should equitable exchange basis. The ex- 
fail, Westinghouse replaces it with- change unit carries four years’ re- 
out charge—and pays all transpor- placement protection with all the 
tation and labor costs. featuresof the second partof the plan. 


Exclusive “PLUS VALUE” Features 


Non-Clog Drain * Stainless Steel Top * Special Capacity Booster 
* High Efficiency Cooling Chamber * Built-in Watchman * 
Hermetically-sealed Unit. 





Westinghouse Section 74, 653 Page Blvd., 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Please send complete details on Westinghouse 
“Tempered Cold’ Water Coolers and the Per 
manent Cost Control Plan. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


tm i." - i. - « «\ <—apma-paeemmmrmmmmmmmrmmerers 
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A NEW PICKER 
BUILT INTO OLD FRAMES 


The working parts are new—the frame, which will last forever if not 


broken, is old. 


The cost is therefore about half the cost of putting the new working 
parts into new frames, 


The picker is equipped with the Aldrich Synchronizer which has uni- 
formly produced laps making evener card sliver than laps produced by any 
other picking system. 


This picker is arranged to be fed either with the conventional hopper 
feeder or directly from the Gyrator, Cleaning, Blending and Distributing 
Machine provided with automatic feed boxes. 













Every modern improvement which should be on a picker is built into 
this one—there is nothing old about it but the framework. 







Your old pickers can be made into new pickers right where they sit on 
the floor, with little delay or inconvenience. 


Greenwood, WorkS south Carolina 














Exacting Laboratory Tests 
Make Sure Republic Challenger 
Will Do the Same For You 


J Some of industry’s most difficult 
drives .. . crushers, forging hammers, cen- 
trifugal pumps, line shafts, compressors, 
electrical generators, etc. are belied 
with Republic's Challenger. Wherever the 
going is toughest—where heavy pull, shock 
starting and stopping, high speeds and 
rough wear demand the most of a beli— 
there you will find this tenacious, pulley- 
gripping Transmission Belt. Every scientific 
precaution is taken to maintain the high 
standard of quality and serviceability for 
which Challenger is noted. Your Republic 
Distributor is a reliable source of informa- 
tion on this and other Republic Belting. 
Republic Rubber Division of Lee Rubber 
and Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


This crusher drive in a silica stone guarry 
presents severe service conditions for belting. 


Challenger proves itself the ideal belt for Cut-off saw drive in a sawmill, where in- 


small pulleys and sharp return bends on 
cotton-linting machine drives. 


termittent service subjects belt to unusual 
strain and racking 
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Build your hoods and ventilating ducts of 
Aleoa Aluminum sheet, as they did at this 
cotton mill. Condensation which drips from 
Aluminum is colorless. It causes no stains. 

These slasher hoods and ducts were hand- 
tailored in a local sheet metal shop. The 
adaptability of Aluminum to hand working is 
quite evident from the fine appearance of this 


equipment. The light weight of Aluminum 
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Alloys made handling easier during fabrica- 
tion and erection, thereby reducing costs. 

Aleoa Aluminum sheet, in various alloys 
and tempers, is carried in stock at many points 
throughout the country. Immediate shipment 
can be made to you from these warehouses. 


Why not figure on using Aluminum for that 


next job? ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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SPECIFY SKE! INSTALL SKF! 
nee WATCH SIF CUT Costs! 
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@ Cross-section view 
showing ball and 
roller bearings in 
SULSI* Tape Ten- 


sion Pulley. 





@ A few of the 3,864 Scr 


Tension Pulleys installed by 
the Dallas Mfg. Co. 


SKF Tension Pulleys can be installed on new or old 
machinery. Their design and rugged construction com- 
pletely eliminate the common troubles experienced in 
spinning and twisting frames equipped with plain bear- 
ing tension pulleys. 


There are no wooden or fibre bushings to replace... no 
drag caused by fly accumulation... no attention needed 


for lengthy periods. TENSION PULLEYS 


Consequently, they DO save maintenance. They DO save 
power. They DO save operating costs. Ask any textile 
machinery manufacturer about SKF Tension Pulleys, 
or write direct. asad 





SKF INDUSTRIES INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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(Si a TO BETTER 


PIECE DYEING 
AND BLEACHING 




















In keeping with the most exacting modern demands for better piece dyeing and bleaching equipment, Hunter 
offers its new Model NK Stainless Steel Piece Dyeing and Bleaching Kettle. 

As modern as 1940, the new Stainless Model NK offers the user these distinct advantages among others: 
(1) Completely vibrationless construction—all driving and driven members supported 

in newly designed separate trames. 

Vari-speed drive for main reel for greater flexibility. 
(3) A size and type for any piece dyeing or bleaching requirement. 

Tight top enclosure which is windowed and lighted . . . saves up to 35% of 

steam for the dyeing cycle. 

Proved performance on fabrics ranging from mohair plushes, tapestries, woolens, 

worsteds, unions, blankets, to rayon suitings. 

° 


lf you contemplate replacing or expanding your present dye house units, it will 
pay you to ask Hunter for details. Write or call. Founded 1874 
* 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY north Adams, Mass. 


Southern Agent: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








COLORS EXPERTLY MATCHED 











The General Dyestuff Corporation offers you accurate color matches in the application 


of dyestuffs to natural and synthetic fibers. Our Technical Department with its modern 


laboratories and vast experience will be glad to suggest practical working formulas to 


assist you in your production problems. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill Sav Francisco, Calif. 





What Product or 


Spinning-frame motor with large, unobstructed 
openings, and aerodynamic fans to clear the motor of 


lint or dust. Tested by more than two years’ experience 


HERE is scarcely an important process that 

does not require electrical operation or is not 
improved by it. And whether it’s a totally enclosed, 
fan-cooled motor in a dye house, or a double-end-shaft 
gear-motor for mounting on the ceiling, or a motor 
with any of numerous standard and special modifica- 
tions, you can get practically any type of electric 


equipment from General Electric. 


From General Electric, too, you can get service in 
the emergencies when production may be disrupted 
by a flood or other catastrophe. Also from General 
Electric you can get promptly any renewal parts 
necessary to restore the equipment to original factory- 


new performance. 


Pictured on these pages are a few of the representative 


equipments available from General Electric. 


In one enclosing case, the G-E 
combination switch includes start- 
er, short-circuit protection, run- 
ning-overload protection, and 
disconnecting switch 


For direct low-speed drives, G-E 
gear-motors are designed for 
high efficiency, and they occupy 
little space. In a typical example, 
the entire motor unit, complete 
with gearing, is only 3 inches 
longer than a standard motor. 
Pictured: A napper driven by a 
G-E gear-motor 
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System Do You Need? 


For many processes, there have hereto- 
fore been no _ satisfactory mechanical 
methods and no electrical system. A 
number of such processes have been 
improved by electrical operation. 





Work with mills and machinery manu- 3 ieee wm | i ——— 
a Se en eee See NEW TURBINE-ELECTRIC RANGE DRIVE 
has brought successful attainment, for 
3 example of weft-straightening bow con- High-pressure process steam drives a turbine-generator for range-drive moror curren an odvanceda ae- 
. . . ; velopment for the textile industry. This is one of fowr kinds of range drive furnished by Genera! Electric 
trol, turbine-electric range drive, and ' : ; . | 
& The others are d-c adjustable-voltage, d-c constant voltage, and adjustable speed a-c motor drive 


specialized applications, such as an auto- 
matic air doffer to stack pillow cases. 


Wherever you want electric drive, con- 
trol, or auxiliary applications, ask for 
information from the nearest G-E sales- 


REMOVES SKEW AUTOMATICALLY 


engineering office or write General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady, N. Y. 





pieces <€ Stacked up byair 
Qa 2) Aa 0) Electrically controlied puffs of compressed 
fd — ne Ny ‘4 % Aut tic let For fast rat sin n the calender 
eae @q Automatic letup. For fast, accurate easing up o alende air, delivered at the right time and place 
roll when the seam comes through, a G-E seam-detector automatically flick pillow cases off th 
equipment provides instant and automatic pressure release conveyor and stack then 


and pressure reset. This avoids denting the fiber roll and 





the consequent marring of cloth patterns 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


~~ 











ITS THE MACHINE AGE 
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YOUR PROFITS DEPEND ALSO ON THE 


MAN sBeHiIND THE MACHINE 


Your protits do not come trom ma- 
chines alone! Protits depend also on the 
human element — the operators of your 
machines. 


When one of your machines breaks or 
becomes inefficient, there is a visible 
loss—repaired at your expense. 

But employee inefticiency often is an 
invisible loss—harder to detect. Em- 


ployees who operate your expensive ma- 
chinery are frequently inefficient because 
they are in poor physical condition or 
worried over family ills, doctor and hos- 
pital bills. 


The ''Protective Blanket" will cover the 
human breakage in your plant and, at no 
cost to you, will substantially increase 
your profits. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET — IT'S FREE! 


Without obligation, a special prospectus that will outline a 


Protective Plan 


especially for the needs of your employees will be prepared at your request. 


With your consent, in a dignified way without “high pressure’, 


our representatives 


will explain to your employees for their rejection or approval the plan you select. 


PROTECTIVE Litt 


THe See EE EEE 
{ 
PMRITSee GBR pey 


Oy Re OB ..ey i On 2a On OR Bw @ 6 


William J. Rushton. President 


BIRMINGHAM 


ALABAMA 
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SERVING ano SAVING 


YEAR AFTER YEAR 














Whether you build, sell or buy 
textile machinery, Hyatts can 
serve you. Let us tell you how. 


sever + 
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In all makes and kinds of textile 
machinery, year after year, you 
witness the widespread application 
of Hyatt Roller Bearings. Now, 
as new machines emerge in 1940, 
you again will see Hyatts serving 


and saving .. . everywhere. 


Looms, spinning frames, cards, 


pickers, slashers, dry cans, washers, 
calenders...longer-lived machines 
with Hyatt equipment ready for 
work without worry of bearing 
wear or care or replacements. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, Har- 


rison, New Jersey. 








YATT <& BEARING 











Dyeingstandardized,costs down, 
shade reproduction simplified! 
These are results of installing 10 
Taylor Temperature Controliers! 


( pmo large rug and carpet mill dyes 
yarns with 10 package dye ma- 
chines. It thus gets complete and uni- 
form penetration of the dyes, and 
important savings in processing. But 
this mill wanted even more efficient 
processing. 


Somillexecutivestalked with Taylor. 
Shortly after, they put all 10 package 
dyeing machines under the watchful 
eyes of 10 Taylor Fulscope Tempera- 
ture Recording Controllers. And—sure 
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RUG MILL GETS 
STRANGLE HOLD ON 
DYEING TROUBLES 


ARLE LEA CE ALLL LLL LLL DLALLIGL LEIP PLDI LILA IEE LEI AA 


the closer temperature con- 
trol this mill got resulted in more even 
dyeing, proper exhaustion of the bath, 
and a saving in dye and heating costs. 
In addition, the written records of 
processing enabled this mill to dupli- 
cate exactly any dyeing temperature 
and time—thus greatly simplifying 
shade reproduction ! 


MORAL: No matter how efficient your 
dyeing equipment may be—remember 
—you can most likely make even 
greater improvements in quality and 
greater cuts in costs with Taylor Tem- 
perature Control. A Taylor Control 
System is easily installed on present 
equipment. And it pays for itself in a 
comparatively short time. So right now 


enough — 


@ Some of the 10 dye machines in this mill. 
You can see six of the ten Taylor Fulscope 
Temperature Recording Controllers that help 
standardize dyeing and cut costs. 








start investigating this sturdy control. 
Let a Taylor representative give you 
all the facts. No obligation. Write today 
to Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y. Plant alsoin Toronto, 
Canada. Manufacturers in Great 
Britain: Short & Mason, Ltd., London. 


r 





= 





Indicating # Recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 


and CEVEL faints? 
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smooth polished surface friction- 
lessly acts as it would if it were a 
ball bearing roller. It is the latest 


Stoel hhodedle 1A : 


“STEHEDCO™ HEDOLES - REEOS - FRAMES AND HARNESS Ss. 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 





HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Cig ae 
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Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins 


and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
provide money-saving pertorm- 
ance because they are especial. 
ly designed for the protection 
of textile machinery... As 
proved by long years of experl- 
ence in this field, STANDARD 
OIL LUBRICANTS help to keep 
maintenance, Operation and 
power costs—as well as lubri- 


cation costs—at a low kvel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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The plain bearings originally used on these spinning 


counts. They leaked oil onto driving belts, necessitating 

















frequent and costly belt replacement. The inboard 
bearing threw oil on yarn... costly spoilage. And due 
to the high speed of cylinder operation, power loss 
was considerable. Frequent oiling was required. 

Fafnir Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks would probably 
bring the same savings on your frames 
that they did on these: A substantial 
saving in power. Big reduction in 
maintenance cost, for they’re lubricated 
only semi-annually. ... No leakage of 


oil onto finished yarn ... or onto belts. 


THE BALANCED LINE. 


frames in a large Eastern mill were guilty —on four 








WOULDN'T FAFNIRS ON YOUR SPINNING FRAMES 
MATCH THESE WORTHWHILE SAVINGS? 


Fafnir 


Best of all, you can modernize with 


Transmission Units without costly rebuilding or 
delay. Simply slip the shaft into the unit, turn 
the exclusive Fafnir Self-Locking Collar with a 
finger-twist, and set the screw to hold it in locked 
position. No machining, threading, sleeves, locknuts 
or adapters. It’s easiest of all units to install. 
Your Fafnir distributor will help you modernize for 
profit, with the most complete line of 
ball bearings and transmission units in 
America. Write for Textile Bearing cata- 
log. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. . Atlanta.. Birmingham. . 
. Dallas . . Houston. 


Boston .. Charlotte. 


FAFNIR 22 Zara 


» MOST COMPLETE 






IN AMERICA 
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“SERIE: 







“You'd be smart to use 
Glass Blocks in building 


your new mill! 


Look what they re doing for us!” 

















“REMEMBER THE SASH TROUBLE we “PC GLASS BLOCKS cured that sash 
used to have in the old plant? Con- headache. Look. There’s no sash in 
densation on the windows was so bad this panel—nothing to corrode and 
that the sash rotted out in almost no nothing to paint. The whole panel 
time. We were always replacing and _ is one easily-cleaned surface of glass 
painting it. That's one reason we used and cement. Glass blocks have helped 
glass blocks in our new plant. us cul maintenance costs 








“NOTICE HOW BRIGHT AND CLEAN i 1s 1! ere 


this diffused davlight We not only 


SAVE MOTEY O| 


“THOSE CHARTS show how regular we keep our temperature and humidity. Wi but T think that the men do better work wit ne) 
PC Glass Blocks insulate so well that even when it’s freezing outside, it is warm have this pleasant — “0 wees in. And because no di 
near the glass block panels. That means less condensed moisture on the light can filte ry eli! nal sol ue panier, We ACEP OU re aN 
giving areas. This closer regulation of temperature and humidity has helped cleaner and have less spoilage 


us keep oul product more uniform and has cut down rejections 


Fr] Gls Blocks offer you many practical, money- | book on PC Glass Blocks. Full of pictures of actual 
saving advantages—all in a single building — installations—with valuable tacts that will show 

material. Before vou make any plans tor new con vou how they will help vour plant operation. Send 

struction or remodelling, send tor our big, tre lor this FREE Book. Mail the coupon today. 


“PITTSBURGH slancds aabdy oy 





GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 
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BRA 


COMES TO GRIPS WITH 
AN OLD PROBLEM-—- 
SOLVES IT BY GRIPPING 


Fig. 1641 
Pats. Pend. 


Fig. 1645 
Pats. Pend. 


WHEREVER ORDINARY SET SCREWS 
WORK LOOSE, USE "'UNBRAKO" SELF- 
LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS— 
THEY AUTOMATICALLY LOCK TIGHT 
AND STAY THAT WAY. 


THE PROBLEM 


Ever since the “‘Safety-first’’ move- 
ment swept the country and the dangerously 
projecting square head set screw was banned 
from exposed machinery, industry has been 
troubled by the new type safety socket set 
screw working loose under vibration. This is 
because the safety set, due to its socket feature, 
can only be worked by a comparatively light 
and short hex bar wrench, and therefore can- 
not be tightened up anything like as hard as its 


square-headed rival. 


UNBRAKO 
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BRANCHES 





; BOSTON 
ee ‘quae DETROIT 
Pend. INDIANAPOLIS 


THE SOLUTION 


Now it’s the Knurled Point 
‘“‘Unbrako”’ Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw 
which completely solves this drawback. Even 
when pulled up only moderately hard, the in- 
genious knurled ““Unbrako”’ point gets such a 
tenacious grip that the severest vibration just 
can't shake it loose . . . yet removal or adjust- 
ment is easily made with the ordinary hex bar 
wrench and the screws can be used over and 
over again. 

On your machines ““Unbrako”’ means added 
safety and reduced maintenance costs. Write 
for catalog and samples today. 


SQUARE HEAD SELF-LOCKING SET SCREWS 


oe also have the same desirable protective features described above. This combined with the 
well-known high strength and accuracy of “‘Unbrako’’ Products, make them your best buy. 
Send for samples and literature for these, too. 


STANDARD PrEssSEpD STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


BRANCHES 


CHICAGO 
ST. Louis 
SAN FRANCISCO 


















| Identification 


Evelyn’s Diary, 1646— AME this evening to Brescia—purchased 





of old Lazarino Cominazzo my first carbine, which cost me 9 pistoles’’— 
today old Cominazzo’s pistols have fabulous values. The mark of the maker 
has always been the guarantee of hidden qualities. As true today as three 
centuries ago. Particularly in the realm of textiles with new styles, new fibres, 
new finishes, new constructions, is this true. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers 
have been identifying quality, guaranteeing responsibility, and helping sales 
for over thirty years. They are your answer to unmistakable identification. 


te WAUMAUTAPH 





16-22 E. 34th St., New York 





KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 





General Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware ¢ Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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HOSIERY 
MILL 
PUTS 


DAYLIGHT 


WW) The Hudson Silk Knitting Company of Charlotte, N. C., manufacturer 
of full-fashioned silk hosiery, operates a modern windowless, air- 
conditioned plant. It is also light-conditioned with G-E MAZDA F 


(fluorescent) daylight lamps ... which provide high-level, daylight 
W § N D OW L = S % quality illumination. 
The above view is down the knitting aisle. Eight 30 watt 36” daylight 


fluorescent lamps equip each unit over each machine. Units are spaced 
about 36” apart and mounted 41” above the knitting bar. The installa- 


FAC T Oo RY tion initially provided more than 50 footcandles. 


with GE 
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MAZDA LAMPS 





x 


This view looking across the rows of machines shows how extensive 
the fluorescent lighting installation is. Because this new light source 
is cool, it is possible to mount fixtures close enough to the work to 


2% obtain a high level of illumination without causing the operators dis- 
G-E MAZDA F lamps come in 18, 24, 


36 and 48” lengths and several watt- These n /G-E MA: F davlicht I — a en Fe ; 
ages in daylight and white colors, and ese new G- AZDA aylight lamps offer textile mills wide uses 


in 18, 24, and 36” lengths in gold, . especially for inspection and other fine work. For further informa- 
pink, blue, green, and red. They are tion about these new lamps, write to General Electric Co., Dept. 166- 


recommended for use with equipment C-A, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
providing good power factor... there- 


by assuring maximum use from the 
Siowee G-E MAZDA F LAMPS 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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HOUGHTO 


* 


High solubility .... 
greater breaking strength! 


lf you are processing spun rayon, here s 
what Houghto-Size S R will do for you. 
Besides its exceptionally high solubility 
and greater breaking strength, it wil 


assure elasticity, less 


elongation, high weave-room efficien- 


cy, easy removal in the boil-off 
and real economy. 


decrease in 


* 





“SIZE 
S A 





A concentrated product, developed 


: *ii " . = aie a 
in mills. It ts superio 


rested and proven 


yY ~s ee i¢ +h 
(Ou Can use WiTT 


on every counr. 


any starches or gums . . . or on any 


spun rayons or mixed fiber warps. Our 


trained textile experts are ready t« 


a 7 


prove this product in your mill. Writ 


us today for folder No. 2-159. 











HOUGHTON & CO 


Somerset Sts. 


Philadelphia P a 


3rd and 


1301-05 W. Morehead St. 


Chariotte N 
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Not a Spot- 


THANKS TO 





“PERSISTENCE OF FILM”! 





THERE’S LITTLE SPOTTING in the weave shed when 
Gargoyle Vactra Oil is used for looms. This oil 
coats bearings with a persistent oil film. Reduces 





spattering and staining. Helps save power and cut 
down maintenance. Let Gargoyle Vactra Oil prove 
itself... with worth-while savings on your looms. 


ca Socony- Vacuum for 


ae «=SKILLED LUBRICATION COUNSEL of — 
a Socony- Vacuum man backed by 74 ~ 
Ll years’ experience. ..the greatest in the | H 
Petroleum lndusiey. a 

Dae A COMPLETE LINE of Lubricants = 

sdian” ... the scientifically correct lubricant ~ 

"A for every type of machine you now own ~ 


...or will buy. 
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Correct Lubrication 


Om NEW LUBRICANTS ahead of new 


needs ...developed in close coopera- 


_tion with machine builders by famous 


Socony-Vacuum laboratories. 


De HALF A MILLION CASE HISTORIES to 
. guide our engineers in recommending 
the right use of these lubricants to ea 


Lubrication Profits for you. 


ta 


- 


DeF~ WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION and Guar- 
anteed Uniformity. The same high 
quality available everywhere. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of New York Division - White 
Star Division + Lubrite Division - Chicago 
Division »- White Eagle Division - Wadhams 
Division « Magnolia Petroleum Company - 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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THE ABC OF 
SELLING THROUGH 
ADVERTISING IS 














“4 . A.B.C. reports tell how much circula- 

” 
The A. B. C. of Circulation " tion there is . . . where it is distributed : 
How much ? Where? How Secured ? ..- how it was secured. They give veri- f 
fied information on the quantity, and 





an important index of the quality of 


N matter how much advertising 


you do...no matter what group 


circulation. 
of people you want your advertising 
message to reach ... your first ques- Always make the A.B.C. report your : 
tion about any publication should be first step in buying advertising space. P 
—*Is it an A.B.C. member?”’ Ask for the A.B.C. report before you 


With the A.B.C. report only can you spend a penny. It is the only way to 


gauge a publication’s worth in rela- make sure you are buying wisely. 


tion to your sales program. If you do not have a copy of our 





A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze latest A.B.C. report, ask for it now. 
NET PAID CIRCULATION— the only It gives you the facts about our cir- P 
true measure of advertising value. culation—facts we want you to know. 














COTTON Losin 


A.B.C.= Audit Bureau of Circulations= FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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So well established have Texrope 
V-belt Drives become in the tex- 
tile industry that it’s hardly a 
question of IF but of HOW 
SOON you will switch to the big 
savings and better performance 
they can bring you! 

Ever since Allis-Chalmers de- 
veloped Texrope Drives 14 years 
ago expressly for textile mill 
needs, these high efficiency drives 
have been sweeping away all op- 
position. They have proved them- 
selves ...in the field, under all 
conditions. 


And no wonder—for Texrope 
Drives do not slip or jerk... do 
not break fragile yarns on the 
frames * . . eliminate spattering 
of oil on goods. . . keep produc- 
tion and maintenance costs to a 


Quer 90 


| Superiority Work for You When 


minimum. These are 1m- 
portant factors to you 
as a mill operator or 
owner... factors that 
will help you STOP 
TEXTILE DRIVE 
TROUBLES! 


New Compound Gives 
Longer Life 


That’s why you should find out 
about Texrope Drives ... how 
these modern transmission belts 
are made of a new, special, cool- 
running rubber compound to 
give you longer life . . . made 
with “wedge” construction for 
greater efficiency (up to 98.9“) 
... exactly matched into sets for 
sharing the load together and 
even wearing. 











TEXROPE DRIVES DON’T SLIP 
or jerk...don’t snap threads... cost 
less to maintain... reduce yarn break- 
age...cut power bills. In this textile 
mill, drive troubles are virtually elim- 
inated by using Allis-Chalmers Tex- 
rope Drives and Quick-Clean Motors. 


Get in touch with the trained 
engineer in the district office near 
you. He has interesting facts to 
tell you... that will help you cut 
costs. Call him today. Or write 
direct to Allis-Chalmers. = a.ii-o 





ALLIS-CHALMERS| 


MILWAUKEE-WISCONSIN: 
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Two Jobs for Each Unit 


At the same time and without extra cost, ceil- 
ings are kept clean while American MonoRail 
Automatic Cleaners prevent accumulation of 
lint on production machinery. 


Low Cleaning Cost 


Cost reductions low enough to justify installa- 
tions for the sole purpose of cleaning monitor 
ceilings indicate the potential value of auto- 
matic cleaners wherever lint is troublesome. 
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Improved Production 


Automatic cleaning keeps machines producing 
full time, enables operatives to increase their 
output and reduces the number of gouts or 
bunches in the yarn. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK Engineering consultation available for cleaning 
254 page catalog sent 


on letterhead request. or handling at no obligation. 


THE AMERICAN 
| MONORAI L COMPANY 


13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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PYROGENE PURE BLUE BG—CF 


A PURE CLEAR SHADE OF SULPHUR SKY BLUE 
FREE FROM COPPER AND MANGANESE 


THIS TYPE HAS A PARTICULARLY HIGH RATING FOR 
SOLUBILITY 


fastness to 

WASHING, 

FULLING, 
CROSS DYEING, 


IT LEVELS AND PENETRATES ESPECIALLY WELL AND ON ACCOUNT 
OF ITS MOST FAVORABLE TEMPERATURE RANGE, IS 
MOST SUITABLE FOR JIG DYEING 


THE OTHER FEATURES ADAPT IT FOR MACHINE DYEING 
OF YARNS, RAW STOCK AND BEAMED WARPS 


SUPPLEMENTAL OXIDATION WITH PERBORATES OR BY MEANS OF 
CHROME AND COPPER, CAUSE VERY LITTLE CHANGE IN 
SHADE BUT IMPROVE THE GENERAL FASTNESS 


CIBA CON i PANY. INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATIONC =| =f) le AND MORTON STS. 


BOSTON . ‘A > ee «4 BJ PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE : ~~ Ae ee f CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO INY LED, WONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 





Sole Representatives of ‘ Vat Dyes of 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 








Cross-Index of 1939 
COTTON Available 


A complete cross-index of all articles and 
discussions published in ‘‘Cotton’’ during 
1939 is now available to any reader who re- 
quests it. This cross-index is invaluable in 
locating any article, on any subject, pub- 
lished during the year, and is particularly 
useful to anyone possessing a complete file 
of the 12 issues of the magazine published 
during the year. 


* 
Request to Reprint 


“We would like your permission to re- 
produce for our members and Power Trans- 
mission Club members, for distribution 
without charge, the article entitled, ‘Belt 
Slippage and Production’, which appeared 
on page 119 of the November issue of 
CoTTon. We will, of course, give due credit 
to your magazine for the article.”’ 

FRANK A. FORD 
Secretary, 
Power Transmission Council, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


(Permission gladly granted.) 


& 
Requests for Articles 


“During the year 1938 you published a 
series of articles “A Description and Study 
of Textile Printing’’, in five installments 
We have Articles 1, 2, 3 and 4, and would 
appreciate a copy of the fifth article.” 

S. J. BRISBIN COMPANY 
75 West St.., 
New York City. 
¢ 
Pom Poms 


“Since your company is familiar with all 
textile machinery builders and the products 
of these machines, we believe you are in a 
position to furnish us some information 
pertaining to the Pom Pom samples at- 
tached We will appreciate your sending 
us the names of the manufacturers who 
build machines to produce pom poms sim 
ilar to this sample.” 

A. U. PRIESTER, JR 
Process Development Dept., 
Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga, 


(It is our understanding that most Pom 
Poms are made by hand. However, the 
Consolidated Trimming Company, New 
York City, and also a Chicago concern, 
are manufacturing Pom Poms on a ma- 
chine manufactured by Joseph Smith's 
Sons, Westwood, N. J.) 


® 
Wool Scouring Supplies 


“We have a new industry in Texas—wool 
scouring. I wonder if you will give me the 
source of supplies for this industry? We 
carry a complete line of textile mill sup 
plies, and would like to add some wool 
scouring necessities.” 

W. A. BRALEY 


Southwest Supply Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Thanks, Mr. Jaquith 


“I read your magazine carefully every 
month and cannot see how you can put it 
out at such a low price. I feel that one 
copy is worth at least your price for a 
year’s subscription.’ 

HORACE J. JAQUITH 
Minot, Hooper & Co., 
New York City. 
Sd 
Does Anyone Know? 


A subscriber has asked us to tell him 
how many cotton slashers there are in op 
eration in the United States; and how 
many of these are operating on colored 
warp yarns. This one baffled our experts, 
as well as several authoritative sources 
which, we felt, would surely Know. 

Auy reader with any authentic informa- 
tion on either or both parts of this inquiry 
is cordially invited to help 

> 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


The textile division of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials (Committee D-13) will 
hold its next meeting in Char- 
lotte, N. C., March 13 to 15, 1940. 
We welcome this important or- 
ganization to its first southern 
meeting in years, and urge at- 
tendance by southern mill men. 

The dates for the 1940 annual 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, have been set for Octo- 
ber 18 and 19. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, and the meeting will 
be under the auspices of the New 
York section, with Patrick J. 
Kennedy as general chairman of 
arrangements. 


® 


Rayon Sign 








This attractive sign of the ‘‘Crown 
Rayon’’ trademark, mounted on the Marcus 
Hook (Pa.) Plant of American Viscose Cor- 
poration, identifies ‘‘The World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Rayon Yarn’’. The com- 
Pany has seven plants, in Marcus Hook, 
Roanoke, Va., Lewiston, Pa., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., Nitro, W. Va., Meadville, Pa., and 
Front Royal, Va. They manufacture viscose 
and acetate filament yarn, and cut staple 
fiber. The annual production is approxi- 
mately 106,000,000 pounds of yarn and 
fiber. 





Modernization and 
Maintenance Issue 


The February issue of ‘‘Cotton’’ will, as 
usual, be devoted to the general theme of 
Modernization and Maintenance. Our annual 
treatment of this important subject provides 
a continuing record of progress in the sev- 
eral branches of the textile industry. There 
will be a pictorial portfolio of textile views; 
descriptions of outstanding new plants com- 
pleted during the year, and other features; 
but special emphasis will be placed upon the 
vital subject of maintenance procedures. It 
will be an issue of special note warranting 
careful study and filing for later reference. 


More About 
Spun Rayon 


“Please accept my sincere thanks for the 
index of spun rayon articles. This is very 
helpful to me in locating certain articles in 
your fine magazine COTTON I have been a 
subscriber to COTTON for several years and 
consider it as a ‘top-notcher’ and always 
look forward to seeing each issue arrive.’ 

J. CARL PAGE 
Marshall Field & Co., 
Leaksville, N. C 


“We desire to acknowledge and thank 
you for the list of articles on spun rayon 
from COTTON. Inasmuch as we have all of 
the issues of CoTTon referred to, we will 
have no difficulty in locating these articles 
and wish to express our appreciation for 
vour courtesy in this matter 

O H. TOUSEY 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Ine 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


(We h ive AVALIADIe } list h } 
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irticles on spun rayon, published in ‘ 
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Definition of 
Wagon Duck 


Will you kindly furnish us wit! 


tails of construction of goods 

erred is wagon cover duct We 
We | k TO he adv S4 i Q ‘ tr 

isual widths and weights are, counts, and 
whether yarns are single ply or doubl 

Also whether the warp yarn is sized.” 


MILL TREASURER 
(The definition for wagon-cover duck is 
is follows: “A flat duck (usually doubl 
filling) made in wide widths, 48-inch to 90 
inch. based on weights of 8 10. and 12 
ounces to 29-inch width.” There is pb 

but it W 
e warp is 
+} 


standard count for wagon-cover | 
average approximately S9x32 The 
single and drawn two ends to the eve wi 
plied filling.) 


® 
Water Repellent Cloth 


“T am interested in water repellent cloth 


suitable for tents, bed rolls, and clothing 


with the quality of being wind-resistant.”’ 
L. W. PADDOCK 

127 Lorenz Ave., 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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ENDURO* STAINLESS STEEL 
PUT AN END TO ALL CORROSION 
..-ELIMINATED COSTLY SPOTTING 
AND DAMAGED GOODS...IN 


THIS LARGE BLEACHING AND 
PRINTING COMPANY. 


Formerly, the sodium hypochlorite solution quickly at- 
tacked the metal linings of these bleaching machines. 
Constant repairs added heavily to maintenance. Goods 
spotted and required reprocessing. Cleaning was a diffi- 
cult, time-consuming task. And work interruptions 
materially reduced the output per machine. But the 
machine pictured above supplied the solution to all 
these costly, troublesome problems... for it’s now lined 
with ENDURO Stainless Steel! “After steady operation,” 
reports the chemist in this plant, “our ENDURO bleach- 
ing machine is still in its original, spotless condition. 
Highly corrosive solutions have not affected the ENDURO 


lining in any way. Goods passing through the machine 


STEEL AND TUBES, INC. - 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY se 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION -« 





slides over the smooth surface without danger of spot- 
ting or tearing. As a result, output for the machine has 
increased substantially because cleaning now takes but 
a fraction of the time, and there never are any work 
interruptions or ‘time out’ for repairs.” It’s service like 
this that should prompt you to investigate ENDURO thor- 
oughly, whether your need is tanks, jigs, dry cans or 
laboratory equipment. Let us send you all the facts on 
ENDURO, as well as on other Republic metals specific- 
ally engineered for textile plant usage. Write Republic, 
Dept. CO, at Cleveland today. Republic Steel Corpo- 
ration, General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel 
Division, Massillon, Ohio. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
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THERE IS considerable doubt in 

the minds of men in the fab- 
ric designing field as to their 
function and their proper place in 
the conduct of the mills’ program. 
Many times the terms “designer”, 
“fabric technician”, and “stylist” 
are used interchangeably, which is 
quite improper in my opinion. In 
the following paragraphs I shall 
try to define the duties of each of 
the foregoing, and his relation to 
the production department of the 
textile mill. 


First, the job of the designer, 
fabric technician and stylist must 
be analyzed according to their 
function in relation to the manu- 
facturing plant, the sales of the 
products, and the market. Only 
when these terms are thoroughly 
dissected in the light of their func- 
tion with other groups can we 
really understand what they mean. 
The terms apply as strictly to dif- 
ferent types of work on different 
levels as do the terms superin- 
tendent, general superintendent, 
and manager 


apply to the manage- 


Soattea Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
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THE TEATILE **DESIGNER”’ 


By Emil Zerk 


ment of the mill. And only when 
this is understood by the employ- 
ers of these professional people 
(the designers, fabric technician 
and the stylist) can results be ex- 
pected in proportion to their du- 
ties. All of these terms may em- 
brace an experience and training 
in one or more of the others and 
must be applied in the light of the 
individual experience and personal 
background. 


The Fabric Technician 


The term “fabric technician” is 
applied by certain people in the 
fabric field to professional advis- 
ors who aid in introducing new 
products. This would mean a 
practical mill-trained person that 
is thoroughly grounded in the me- 
chanics of weaving, designing, fin- 
ishing and marketing of various 
fabrics. Usually these are people 
with specialized experience in one 
or two specialty groups of fabrics 
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and a general knowledge of some 
others. In some fancy mills this 
function is often vested in some 
competent official. In others it 
may be an entirely new function 
that cannot be assumed by any of- 
ficial, but by someone that is 
brought into the organization es- 
pecially to carry on this work. 

The functions of the fabric tech- 
niclan may be expanded in the di- 
rection of costs, mill engineering, 
purchase of machinery and the 
layout of a new unit—and the se- 
lection of personnel to man such a 
unit. More usually the fabric tech- 
nician spends the major portion of 
his time in working up new lines 
as to proper price and markets 
with consideration for the styling 
of the product. He would be ex- 
pected to obtain the proper per 
sonnel to assist in carrying on hi 
work. 

The big jobbing houses in New 
York usually retain the services o 
men highly trained or experienced 
in their lines to assist in proper 
specification and purchase and 
merchandising of their products. 
Here the term “fabric technician” 
is correctly applied because this is 
the work of a highly technical and 
specialized character. 

This person may also act as a 


general purchasing agent and 
product inspector, even to the 
point of visiting the producing 


mills to work out problems. 

In other instances the fabric 
technician may be called upon to 
manage a designing office and a 
unit producing samples for the 
new products under consideration. 
This may call for the handling of 
a number of designers and helpers, 
and direct contact with and the 
co-operation of a stylist that is di- 
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rectly in constant contact with the 
market. In addition, there should 
be a group of people under the 
management of a good overseer of 
weaving to produce the samples. 
The technician may find it neces- 
sary to employ various specialists 
on work that is foreign to his 
training and experience for vary- 
ing periods. He must be able to 
obtain quick insight into their 
work and to direct it into the prop- 
er channels without lost time. 

The job of fabric technician 
calls for unusual training and ex- 
perience both of a practical and 
theoretical nature. Such a person 
should certainly be placed in a re- 
sponsible position so that he may 
command co-operation, and he 
could well and profitably be taken 
into the official family and given 
a title and responsibility commen- 
surate with the size of the job that 
he is undertaking. Unfortunately, 
many mills lose the value of the 
fabric technician by so restricting 
his powers that he does not secure 
proper co-operation to put over his 
program. 

It is my opinion that to direct a 
change-over or new program that 
the mill is instigating, the fabric 
technician must be placed in such 
a position that he can present his 
case on equal grounds with the of- 
ficial that may be opposed to the 
method of carrying on work that 
has to be done. 


The Fabric Stylist 


The term “fabric stylist” in its 
strictest sense is applied to a per- 
son in the fabric field that styles 
the various productions that are 
manufactured. It may be neces- 
sary that this person be highly 
trained in art work and merchan- 
dising, or it may apply to some 
person that has had considerable 
contact with the market in a par- 
ticular field. Much depends on 
the type of product, but this man 
must have a good conception of 
the grouping, selecting, pricing 
and balancing of a line of products 
in the light of the market require- 
ments. 

Work of this character is often 
assumed by someone connected 
with the sales division of the mills, 
or by a highly trained specialist 
such as an artist, who is experi- 
enced in styling fabrics for the 
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market that the mill is interested 
in. This function is best carried 
out by a specialist that is com- 
petent to size up the market and 
to build up a program according- 
ly. A stylist should be able to di- 
rect the styling of the product 
with the assistance of the fabric 
technicians or designers that are 
located at the mill. 

The fabric stylist’s work should 
be suggestive, selective and criti- 
cal in nature, and he must be a 
person of good taste and with sen- 
sitive reactions to what is needed. 
It is essential that he have ex- 
perience in and contact with the 
market. Thus the necessity for 
him to be located at the markets. 

Very often this work is carried 
on by women artists with little or 
no experience in the technique of 
manufacturing, but who know the 
use of colors and can work out 
pleasing fabrics that fit the needs 
of the latest market. Their value 
is chiefly in their market sense 
and their knowledge of what is 
new and what may be best sold. 


The Fabric Designer 


Although the use of the term 
fabric designer is very general, we 
refer first to the person trained 
in the technique of forming de- 
signs on paper and working out all 
the technical details of specifica- 
tions needed for the manufacture 
of the fabric. This, of course, in- 
cludes the point paper design 
needed with drawing-in drafts and 
chain drafts necessary for the 
manufacture of the product. In a 
large mill the head designer may 
outline the work and turn it over 
to an assistant to complete the de- 
tails, while he concerns himself 
more with working out shades and 
yarn combinations to get new or 
desired effects. 

The designer should have con- 
siderable experience with the pro- 
duction machines, such as _ spin- 
ning frames and looms. Only by 
understanding the theory and 
practice of the many machines 
and processes can he suggest ex- 
periments that lead to new ideas 
and treatments of ideas. This does 
not mean that he must be a good 
overseer or superintendent or the 
equivalent but it does mean that 
he must be thoroughly familiar 
with manufacturing processes. 


In addition he must act as a 
censor and pass on the practica- 
bility of certain processes of fab- 
rics. This is a most valued func- 
tion of experienced designers es- 
pecially where they have been 
overseers or superintendents. 

In most designing departments 
there are many grades of design- 
ers depending on their personal 
experience and training and ac- 
complishments. It is a long, hard, 
grinding type of work and to some 
extent routine but largely inten- 
Sive in character and application. 

The designers at individual mills 
that have started from technical 
school training in designing and 
manufacturing have an excellent 
opportunity to become fabric tech- 
nicians and later to direct the 
change-over of processes or the de- 
velopment of new ones, and to be 
delegated with the responsibility 
of directing a general program of 
mill change. If art training is 
lacking then this can be offset by 
experience in marketing and de- 
signing certain lines of goods. It 
is, of course, desirable that they get 
all the practical mill experience 
that their time will allow. 

Some designers have found that 
they are better fitted to run a de- 
signing department and/or direct 
a sample unit in the manufacture 
of the new products, while others 
find they are better suited to con- 
tact the markets. The first will 
develop into the technician and 
the second perhaps into the styl- 
ist. 

Since there is no set procedure 
or straight road to the top of the 
ladder in this profession, people 
from many walks of life might en- 
ter this field due to its interest to 
them or to their aptitude for the 
work. Certainly the sense of cre- 
ative accomplishment ever stimu- 
lating the designer has its reward. 

Until the designer has had a 
large background of experience he 
cannot hope for great returns in 
the way of salary. This of course 
depends on the individual and his 
ability as to just what the status 
will be. The field is not very 
large except in certain textile cen- 
ters and then only a very few can 
be absorbed in the work each year. 
The beginner should look long and 
carefully before he decides to 
make this his life’s work. 








The Breaking Strength 





of Sized and Unsized Yarn 


By Edward Wood 


WE FREQUENTLY check the 
weight added to warp yarn at 
the slasher as well as the increased 
breaking strength due to adding 
this sizing material. By placing a 
little cree] holding four bobbins be- 
hind the last section beam, we are 
able to feed four extra ends through 
the slasher. These are taken off 
the loom beam at the slasher front 
by means of a small cloth covered 
roll four inches in diameter and 
twelve inches long. Small bolts 
driven into center of each end of 
this roll will allow a wire guide to 
hold the roll in friction contact with 
the yarn on the loom beam. This 
also turns the roll at exactly the 
right speed to take up the yarn as 
it comes from the drag roll. Allow 
two or three 120-yard skeins in ad- 
dition to the yarn on the cylinder 
while standing to run on the roll. 
Allow the bobbins of varn and 
the yarn on the take-up ro!l to con- 
dition at 65 per cent relative hu- 
midity and 70 to 80 degrees 
Farenheit for several hours before 
skeining off both yarns for weigh- 
ing and breaking. It is a simple 
matter to compute the percentage of 
increase in weight and the percent- 
age of increase in break. 
In making the test from the bob- 


bins of yarn, we do not run the un- 
sized yarns over the cylinders along 
with the sized yarn as we particu- 
larly wish to secure a comparison 
before and after sizing to show the 
effect of slashing. The unsized 
yarn is reeled directly off the bob- 
bin the same as the spinning de- 
partment would do in making their 
breaking strength tests. 

As a general rule the yarn is not 
taken from the loom beam for skein 
break tests as this involves consid- 
erable waste. If 120 yards of sev- 
eral ends are removed from a loom 
beam, this would cause 120 yards of 
several thousand other ends to be 
lost because the pattern would not 
be to specification. 

It is our opinion that there is 
little harmful stretch introduced be- 
tween the loom beam and the deliv- 
ery roll of the slasher as the warp 
is sized and dry. With anything 
like careful attention at this point, 
the tension introduced packs the 
inner layers on the loom beam a lit- 
tle tighter, keeping the ends tight 
on the beam until the warp is un- 
wound on the loom, where each end 
regains its original length—similar 
in action to a tightly wound elastic 
band. 

The most harmful stretch occurs 
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between the squeeze rolls and smal! 
cylinder while the yarn is wet, and 
when it dries stretched, the yarn 
cannot regain its shorter length. 
On print cloths, the warp is con- 
trolled at the slasher with from 1 
to 1% per cent stretch. 

We have found that 15 per cent 
increased weight in the warp yarn 
should give about 23 per cent to 25 
per cent increased breaking 
strength. These figures will nat- 
urally vary some with different 
size formulas but not much. If the 
size mix is properly cooked and not 
over cooked in the size box, fairly 
consistent results may be expected. 

Heavier yarns than 30s give 
slightly smaller breaking strength 
increases while lighter yarns up to 
around 45s to 50s give slightly 
greater breaking’ strength in- 
creases. From this we assume that 
a good part of this breaking 
strength increase is due to a better 
binding of the fibers themselves ra- 
ther than the actual breaking of the 
starch film. 

We have, on one or two occasions, 
reduced twist on the warp in order 
to produce a better face, particu- 
larly in low count broadcloth where 
their highly twisted ends stand out 
like reed marks. However, as a rule 
this does not have to be compensat- 
ed for in the sizing, in fact, this 
might be the wrong thing to do. 
If the cloth weights were set up for 
a certain percentage of size, chang- 
ing this enough to affect the break- 
ing strength or twist would prob- 
ablv throw the cloth out of balance 
with the existing yarn numbers. 

In some instances, we find that 
a decrease in twist will increase the 
breaking strength of the warp 
varns in the cloth. It seems that 
in the higher pick and sley goods 
where the yarns are tightly bent 
around each other, the effective 
twist in the yarns is increased; 
something like rolling a newspaper 
into a tight roll then attempting t: 
bend it, it usually breaks. For this 
reason if the yarn is spun with a 
little less twist than that giving the 
best skein breaks, then when this 
twisting action takes place in the 
cloth the increase in the effectiv: 
twist will bring each thread to its 
maximum strength in the cloth 
where the ultimate test is anyway. 
This may sound contrary to general 
ideas along this line yet by specific 
tests we have found this to be true. 








Blending Staples 


To Inerease Strength 


A RECENT INQUIRY to the edi- 
tors of COTTON had reference 
to mixing of cottons of different 
staple lengths. The inquiry in full 
is as follows: “I have noted at va- 
rious times references to mixing of 
cotton of different staple lengths 
in order to obtain a desired yarn 
breaking strength, but there has 
been no detailed information on the 
subject. How far can this mixing 
of staple be taken without affecting 
the smoothness and quality of the 
yarn produced? Could this meth- 
od of mixing staple lengths be used 
in the manufacture of high grade 
prints without affecting the quali- 
ty of the cloth?” 
This question was referred to 
several mill men and their answers 
are as follows: 


Mill No. 1.—We have always 
been of the opinion that there are 
very few benefits which might be 
derived from mixing staple lengths. 
It is true that we have in the past 


mixed staple lengths but only to 
widen our field in cotton purchas- 
es. 


We did not find any appreciable 
change in tensile results when less 
than 25 per cent longer staple was 
used in any given mix. The even- 
ness of the yarn is not improved by 
mixing of staples and consequently 
is to be avoided. 

In no case would we consider 
mixing lengths where the maximum 
variation was longer than 1/16- 
inch. In other words, we would 
consider mixing 10 per cent 1 1/16- 
inch cotton and 10 per cent 1-inch 
cotton with 80 per cent 1 1/32-inch 
cotton. 

In summing up the whole matter 
of mixing staple lengths it has been 
our experience that mixing staples 
should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible and the only justification we 
have had for mixing staples was to 
widen the field for the purchase of 
our raw cotton. 


Mill No. 2.—It is the aim of 
practically all mill men who are 
trying to produce a strong uniform 
yarn of good quality to select cot- 
ton of uniform fiber length; in oth- 
er words, cotton of good character. 
This practice is as old as the use 
of drawing rolls in the textile in- 
dustry, the reason for this being 
that the drawing rolls have a fixed 
setting and the more uniform the 
fiber lengths the better the fibers 
can be controlled, which results in 
uniform yarn of maximum strength, 
assuming that all other conditions 
are satisfactory. 


We realize that all cotton contains 
a wide range of fiber lengths. The 
cotton classed as one-inch staple 
will not usually have more than 
20 to 35 per cent of the fibers 
strictly one-inch range and may 
have a very much lower percentage. 
The longest fibers may be as much 
as 1 3/16-inch in length and the 
shortest 44-inch or even less. This, 
therefore, means that in all cotton 
there is a wide range of fiber 
lengths to handle. 


In view of the foregoing it is un- 
desirable to attempt to mix staple 
lengths to increase the breaking 
strength. It would be much better 
to increase the length of the entire 
mix a lesser amount or improve the 
processing in the mill to obtain the 
desired results. 


The writer has in the past mixed 
cotton of 1 1/32-inch and 1 5/32- 
inch or a difference of %-inch in 
staple length. This particular mix 
contained 75 per cent of the 1 1/32- 
inch and 25 per cent of the 1 5/32- 
inch. This roving was spun on long 
draft frames but was run on con- 
ventional processes in the card 
room consisting of two processes 
of drawing equipment with metallic 
rolls and three processes of fly 
frames. 


The finished yarn was not as uni- 
form as yarn made from one staple 
length. The skein breaking strength 
did, however, increase about 1% 
per cent. All rolls in the card room 
had to be set for the 1 5/32-inch. 

This gives you a general outline 
of the writer’s opinion and experi- 
ence with mixing staple lengths. We 
would advise against doing so since 
in our experience the improvement 
in strength is not in proportion to 
the percentage of the longer staple 
length in the mix. In other words, 

















the mill will not get as much for 
their money spent on cotton by mix- 
ing a longer staple with a shorter 
one as they would by increasing the 
average length of the entire mix a 
lesser amount. If there is any oth- 
er information we can furnish we 
will be only too glad to do so. 
Mill No. 3.—The question of 
mixing different staple lengths has 
been a subject of debate with us at 
various times but I am sorry to say 
that we have no definite figures to 
show. What we think of this is 
mostly from past experience and 
some theory. Since there is consid- 
erable variation in staple length ev- 
en in one well selected bale, it is 
impossible to have an absolute uni- 
form staple. In selecting cotton for 
the mill, it is important to 
select that which has a 
minimum of short fibers. 
The more uniform the 
staple, the higher the 
breaking strength and the 
more even the yarn will 
be. This is well illustrated 
in combed yarn mills 
where a great percentage 


of the short fibers has 
been combed out. 

The reason that the 
short fibers reduce the 
breaking strength is be- 
cause there is less entwin- 
ing of the fibers. The 
breaking strength is not 


only according to the strength of 
the individual fibers but also be- 
cause of the drag of one fiber 
against another. Looking at a cot- 
ton fiber under a microscope it will 
appear as a flattened tube with 
barbs along the surface. This 
characteristic of the cotton fibers 
causes them to lock together and re- 
sist any slipping apart. The ease 
with which the fibers slip apart de- 
termines to a great extent the 
strength of the finished yarn. 


In ordinary drafting processing, 
the rolls must be set slightly far- 
ther apart than the average length 
of the longest fibers of the cotton 
being run. This is apparent since 
a closer setting would break the 
longer fibers. With a setting of 
this kind, the short fibers merely 
float through during the drafting 
process with no regularity of po- 
sition. Thus under ordinary con- 
ditions, a mixing of staple lengths 
is impractical since the rolls would 
have to be set for the longest staple, 
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leaving a higher percentage of fi- 
bers going through with no con- 
trol. 

With the installation of long 
draft equipment there are greater 
possibilities of mixing staples of 
different lengths. This is because 
all the systems of long drafting 
have as their basic principle the bet- 
ter control of the short fibers. 

Also when long draft installa- 
tions are made, there is usually an 
elimination of one or more process- 
es of drafting. There is usually less 
total drafting and less doubling. It 
is very easily demonstrated on the 
sliver tester that the card sliver 
contains less inch variation than at 
any succeeding process. It is also 
easy to show that any doubling of 





the roving improves both the inch 
and skein variation but that the ad- 
ditional drafting necessary because 
of this doubling, more than offsets 
any advantage in inch variation giv- 


en by the doubling. It seems that 
inch variation is caused mostly by 
drafting. It is then obvious that 
with less total drafting and better 
control of the floating fibers dur- 
ing drafting, we increase our pos- 
sibility of using staple of a reason- 
able variation. 


In our mill we have, since install- 
ing long draft equipment, run very 
nicely, mixed staples that would 
have been impracticable to have run 
with the old equipment. 

In comparing the _ breaking 
strength of the yarn and the cot- 
ton mix, it has also been apparent 
that the strength went up as the 
amount of longer staple was in- 
creased. This is with no change in 
grade. We have mixed staples with 
as much as 1/16-inch difference. 

As far as the evenness or smooth- 
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ness of the yarn is concerned, we 
believe that a uniform staple would 
give the best results since it would 
be impossible to blend mixed staple 
or control it during drafting, so 
well that it would not affect the 
smoothness. 

Mill No. 4.—My personal expe- 
rience in running mixed staples has 
been rather limited. Occasionally, 
we have purposely mixed staples 
with the variation of 1/16-inch or 
a little more, in order to improve 
the breaking strength of some of 
our yarns made with the shorter 
staple. For instance, where yarns 
are regularly made with %-inch 
staple you may very definitely ex- 
pect an improvement in the break- 
ing strength by using some 15/16- 
inch cotton along with the 
7“-inch. 

The advent of long draft 
roving and spinning has 
enabled the use of cotton 
with more variation in 
staple length than was 
possible with the old reg- 
ulation equipment. In fact 
there seems to be more 
variation, particularly in 
the shorter staples now 
than we formerly had, 
probably this is due to the 
fact that there has been 
an effort made to improve 
the staple length. This has 
resulted in some farmers 
growing some cotton of “%-inch 
staple, and other cotton inch or bet- 
ter, and they haven’t been success- 
ful in keeping the staples separat- 
ed. 

I would say that staple length 
of not too wide a variation could 
be mixed satisfactorily and used in 
the manufacture of high grade 
prints. However, from a practical 
view, it seems that you would get 
more uniform yarns and better 
breaking strength with an even 
running staple, rather than from 
the same average length made up 
by mixing varying staples, which 
would probably cost just about as 
much as the former. 

Mill No. 5.—We have run a 
large production of mixed staples 
through our mill in various quali- 
ties of cotton, the widest variation 
running 14-inch where 1 1/32-inch 
cotton was mixed with 11,-Iinch. 
We do not recommend this, but if 
careful blending of the cotton is 
done. a successful iob of manufac- 
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turing yarns can be performed. 

On print cloth yarns I would not 
recommend the mixing of staples 
with a variation of more than 1/16- 
inch. I think this is entirely prac- 
tical if the mill has a good blending 
system. 

If yarns are needed for extra 
high grade goods like oxfords and 
chambrays and high grade knit 
goods, the more uniform the sta- 
ple the more uniform the inch-to- 
inch variation if the roll settings 
are adjusted properly. 

A lot of our ideas about mixed 
staples have been thrown out the 
window with the advent of long 
draft roving and long draft spin- 
ning. If the conventional type 
equipment in both roving and spin- 
ning processes is used, I would not 
advise any mixing of staples. 

Mill No. 6.—I have never mixed 
purposely any cottons of different 
staple lengths, but I am mixing at 
the present time some 1 9/16-inch 
spun rayon staple with 1-inch cot- 
ton staple, using 50 per cent of 
each. 

Our roll settings when using this 
blend of rayon and cotton are: 


Drawing 
Ist to 2nd 1%4-in. 
2nd to 8rd 1 13/16-in. 
3rd to 4th 1 15/16-in. 


Slubber 
Ist to 2nd 1 11/16-in. 
2nd to 8rd 1 15/16-in. 


Speeder 
Ist to 2nd 1 11/16-in. 
2nd to 3rd 1%-in. 


We run a 60-grain drawing sliver 
and a .60 hank roving on the slub- 
ber, with 1.75 hank roving on the 
speeder. This is based on a 50 per 
cent mix of l-inch cotton with 
1 9/16-inch bright 3 denier cut sta- 
ple rayon. The spinning settings 
are 1 9/16-inch between the front 
and middle and the middle and back 
rolls. 

Our break based on 25s is slight- 
ly better (about 7 per cent) than 
on all-cotton but after running this 
mix I can’t honestly say the even- 
ness is as good as the all-cotton 1- 
inch staple. We have mixed some 
1 3/16-inch cotton with 11-inch 
1% denier rayon and got a very 
even yarn but that was on finer 
numbers made using a lightweight 
middle roll on the spinning. 


Controlling Crimp 


in Square Woven Dueck 


THE FOLLOWING is an inquiry 
received recently by the edi- 
tors of COTTON: 

“We find that when making 
square woven duck to be utilized 
in tires, it is practically impossible 
to get the desired amount of crimp 
if the specification width has to be 
maintained. We would like to 
know what determines filling 
crimp, presupposing that the cloth 
has always to be the same width. 
We maintain that the width of 
yarn in the reed determines the 
filling crimp; e.g., a cloth woven 32 
inches in the reed and measuring 
30 inches in the cloth will have a 
6.66 per cent crimp. 

“Is it possible to alter the per- 
centage of crimp by any means 
without varying the width of the 
cloth? We have seen it stated 
that “the length of the filling in 
the cloth is not the length of the 
filling in the reed as this particular 
cloth is woven tight and pulled 
down 

“In our opinion the length of a 
pick must always be equal to the 
reed width as, when the _ reed 
touches the fell of the cloth, the 
filling lies taut to the full width of 
the yarn in the reed.” 

This inquiry was passed along 
to two mill men whose plants are 
running this type of fabric, the 
first of whom replied: 

“To obtain a definite amount of 
crimp in relation to a ‘fixed width 
of fabric, we change the width at 
the reed. If the crimp needs to be 
increased, we lower the spread, 
and if decreased we increase the 
spread. If the warp count can be 
varied a little, the crimp can be 
changed a small amount either 
way by adding or taking out a few 
ends.”’ 

The second mill man answered 
as follows: There is very little that 
can be done toward definitely con- 
trolling the filling crimp in any 
fabric, unless the desired crimp is 
taken into consideration in work- 


ing up the original construction. 
In other words, the weave, twist, 
count and the yarn numbers will 
control the major portion of the 
crimp percentage. I think this can 
best be explained by making the 
following points: 

1. The higher the sley, the 
greater the filling crimp due to 
more interlacings, and vice versa. 

2. The coarser the warp yarn, 
the greater the filling crimp due to 
the filling having to bend around 
the coarse warp yarn, and vice 
versa. 

8. The softer the twist, the eas- 
ier the yarn is to bend, therefore 
the softer the filling twist the 
greater the filling crimp, and vice 
versa. 

4. In planning the weave, the 
greater the number of interlacings 
of filling with warp, the greater 
the filling crimp, and vice versa. 

The foregoing factors very near- 
ly control the filling crimp, how- 
ever, the filling crimp can _ be 
changed to a small degree by the 
following mechanical adjustments 
on the loom: 

1. Tension on the warp causes 
the warp threads to run tighter 
and to be harder to bend, there- 
fore, more bending by the filling, 
which causes more filling crimp, 
and vice versa. 

2. The relative warp and filling 
crimp will vary with the cover on 
the fabric. Raising the whip roll 
results in increased warp crimp 
and decreased filling crimp, and 
vice versa. 

3. The closer the sand roller to 
the fell of the cloth, the less the op- 
portunity for contraction in width 
before the cloth is wound up, there- 
fore, the less filling crimp. 

From the foregoing, you can see 
that no definite rule can be given 
for controlling the filling crimp. 
This is a feature that must be giv- 
en special consideration on each in- 
dividual fabric as the details of the 
construction are worked out. 
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Spinning Room Practice 


By Horace L. Pratt 


Artiele 8 


@ THIS article, the eighth in the series, takes 
up lubrication, testing, calculations and production 
control in the spinning room. The series began in 
the March 1939 issue and was continued in the 
April, May, July, August, November, and Decem- 


IN SOME of the other articles of this series we have 

discussed phases of lubrication with respect to 
the different units of the spinning frame. We believe 
the reader will agree that sufficient importance is at- 
tached to the subject of oiling to repeat some of the 
things that have already been said and to sum up the 
discussions under one heading. 

For the purposes of discussion we are dividing 
lubrication into four factors which we consider per- 
tinent to the subject, viz, the oiler, the oils, the contain- 
ers and the oiling schedule. These are not necessarily in 
the order of their importance, but this arrangement 
will suffice for our purpose. This discussion, with mod- 
ification, would be applicable to any department in the 
mill. 


The Oiler 


We have already expressed our views in this con- 
nection in a previous article, but to repeat, we share 
the opinion of many mill men that the oiler is a most 
important individual in the line-up of the spinning 
room. In some mills the section men do the oiling. 
The theory is that the section man has to repair or 
replace any parts worn out or damaged because of the 
lack of oil and as the result he will give the oiling the 
attention it deserves. 

The general practice, we believe, is to use regular 
oilers who also do the overhead cleaning and carry out 
waste. Overseers of spinning who realize the impor- 
tance of correct oiling believe that well trained oilers 
will give the machines better attention than men with 
a multitude of other duties such as the section men 
have. Whatever plan is used the oiler should be paid 
in proportion to the service he renders. We firmly 
believe that a good oiler will earn his wages in oil 
saved, savings on repair bills, production gained and 
improved quality of yarn. A careless oiler will spoil 
yarn by allowing oil to drip from the can onto the 
bobbins of yarn, or he will put too much oil in the 
roll stands or on the saddles so that the excess oil 
will run out on the rolls, staining the varn and ruining 
the roll coverings. A good oiler is not only careful 
not to let oil drip on the yarn, but he also puts just 


ber issues. Article Nine, the concluding chapter, 
will appear in the February issue and will cover 
spinning room maintenance. If you would like to 
have all of these articles made availab'e in book'et 
form for a nominal price, write to the editors. 


enough oil for the purpose and tries not to put so 
much that it will run out of the bearings getting al! 
over the frame and on the floor. He is also careful 
not to spill oil on the floor around the oil tanks. These 
are just some of the ways that a good oiler proves his 
worth. 

Parts of the spinning frame that may be lubricat 
ed with high pressure systems could well be so fitted. 
When these systems are employed the lubrication 
schedule is reduced and there is much less danger 
from lubricants being thrown into the yarn. 


The Oils 


It is not the purpose of this article to sell oils, yet 
the spinning room is no place to experiment with 
cheap, low-grade oils. Buy good oils from reputable 
oil people who will maintain a uniform high quality. 
It is important that the right type of oils be bought 
for the various units of the frame and that the oilers 
understand where each is to be used. Oils for the 
spindles will be a light oil to permit the very high 
speeds required of the spindles. On the other hand 
the oil for the rolls will be a much heavier oil, one 
that will not run out of the stands quickly and get on 
the roll bosses where it will stain the varn, and as 
has already been stated, tend to rot the roll coverings. 
If the cylinder bearings are of the anti-friction type 
a grease will be needed. Then what is sometimes 


known as a regular engine oil would be used for the 


bearings in the head of the frame. A study of the 
correct oils to be used for your spinning frames will 
be well worth the time and effort. 


The Oil Containers 


By containers we are referring to the oil tanks, th: 
oil cups and the grease guns. We have found that 
fairly small tanks give best results; they will require 
filling more often which tends to keep fresh oil 
the spinning room. See that they do not leak, that the 
strainers are kept in place so that no lint can get in- 
side and that they are kept clean. Each tank should 
be marked plainly with the name or the number of 
the oil that it contains. The oilers can be held re- 
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sponsible for keeping the tanks cleaned and for refill- 
ing when empty. 

Storage places should be provided for the oil cups 
and the grease guns and the oilers should be required 
to keep them in their proper places when not in use. 
[It would be worthwhile to have an oil cabinet for 
keeping these things, and the grease guns, especially 
should be kept locked up. At regular intervals the 
overseer or one of the second hands should inspect 
these oil cabinets, together with the cups and the guns. 
Cups that no longer function properly should be dis- 
will cut off the end of 
flow too freely. 


carded. Sometimes the men 
the oil spouts allowing the oil to 
These spouts should be replaced with spouts that have 
the correct opening for the type of oil being used. 
(Greasy waste should under no circumstances be al- 
lowed in the oil cabinets, on account of the danger of 


spontane OUS Com b us tio n./ 


The Oiling Schedule 


As the oiling schedule is important, it must be 
followed up by those in charge of spinning for it to 
serve its best purpose. We have found it a good plan 
to have a few copies of this schedule type and framed. 
One copy should be put in the office of the department 
and as many put up in the room as may be necessary 
to keep those responsible for oiling acquainted or re- 
minded as to just what is expected of them. 

Given herewith is a suggested oiling schedule for 
long draft spinning frames, on coarse yarns. Thes2 are 
heavy frames so this particular schedule would have 


to be modified for smaller frames on fine work. 
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The mechanical draft, or figured draft of the 
spinning frame is the ratio of the surface speed of 
the delivery rolls to that of the feed rolls. This may 
differ slightly from the actual draft which is the ratio 
of the length delivered to the length fed, or of weight 
fed to weight delivered. 

The mechanical draft of a spinning frame is fig- 
ured by means of a problem that, in effect, results in 
the division of the surface speed of the feed rolls into 
that of the delivery rolls. The actual draft may be 
determined by dividing the weight of a given length 
of the yarn delivered by the frame, into the weight 

of the same length of the material fed. 





Part to be 
Oiled 


How Often 


Oiled First Shift 


Second Shift 


In this manner corrections may be 
made to secure the draft wanted. 





Stands— 
Front Roll Tips 
Front Saddles— 
Back Saddles 

Back Roll Tips 
Back Stands— 
Roving Traverse 


Front 
Every 
Every 


Never 
Kvery 
Every 


Hank Clocks— 


Big Heads (Includes 
all gears)— 

Cylinder Bearings 
Anti-friction ) 

Builder Motions 


Every 


Every 
Every 


Lifter Rods— 
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(Wave Shafts) 
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Figuring Mechanical Draft 

In calculating the mechanical draft 
of a spinning frame we suggest follow- 
ing the stock from back to front. First, 
consider the roll diameters; it is neces- 
sary only to take into account the diam- 
eters, although what is wanted is the 
ratio of surface speeds, for when the 
us diameters of the back roll and the front 
roll are both multiplied by 7 (3.1416) to 
get the circumferences of each, the 
ratio of the circumferences will be 
found to be the same as the ratio of 
the diameters. As the front roll re- 
volves at the highest speed, it will be 


week 


W eek 


week 


week 
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It can easily be seen that with two shifts of oilers 
it is very necessary that someone, preferably one of 


the second hands on each shift, be responsible for see- 
ing that the oiling schedule is followed and to help the 
ollers keep straight on whose time it is to oil what. 


Calculations (Draft, Twist, etc.) 


Perhaps we do not have anything new to offer in 
connection with the calculations incident to the spinn- 
ing frame, yet we find some whose duties require that 
they be able to do these calculations, who do not seem 
to understand the principles underlying them. 


in the dividend and should be put above 
the line, while the diameter of the feed roll will be 
below the line. Next consider the gear on the end 
of the feed roll as a driver gear and put the num- 
ber of teeth in this gear above the line, count the 
next gear as a driven gear and put its number of 
teeth below the line and so on throughout the train 
of gears, leaving out any carrier or intermediate 
gears. 
Using the information given in Fig. 1 find the 
mechanical draft of a spinning frame: 
Starting from the back roll the driver gears are 
the two gears of 84 teeth each, while the driven gears 
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are the 32-tooth change gear and the 30-tooth gear on 
the front roll. The back roll is 7.-inch in diameter 
while the front roll is l-inch in diameter. Set these 
figures down as suggested in a foregoing paragraph: 


1 inch *« 84 X 84 





% inch X 32 X 30 
Note: The diameter of the rolls may be expressed in eighths of an 
inch so the figure ‘‘8’’ above the line and ‘‘7’’ below the line is 
mathematically correct. 
8 xX 84 XK 84 
— 8.40 Mechanical Draft 





7X 82 X 30 

The draft constant would be found by leaving the 

draft gear out of the calculation, or by substituting 
“Y” for this gear: 


——_$__—__—__—___—___——— — 268.80 Draft Constant 


The draft constant for each make and model of 
frame should be kept on file in the spinning room of- 
fice as it saves time in making changes. To use the 
draft constant: 


Draft Constant 
Draft 





Draft Gear 


Draft Constant 
Draft Gear 





Draft 
Finding Actual! Draft 


While there is more than one way of finding actual 
draft, dividing the weight of a unit length fed by the 
weight of the same unit of length delivered seems to 
us to be the most logical, though we will admit that 
it is not the shortest method. As the skein, 120 yards, 
is a very common unit of length in the spinning room. 
we find that by using the weight of one skein of the 
material fed and dividing it by the weight of one 
skein of the yarn delivered the actual draft of the 
frame is obtained, and we also find that these results 


5 | 


check with at least one other commonly used method. 
Fig. 2 is an illustration of two bobbins of 2.50 
hank roving being fed into spinning rolls and produc- 
ing 20s yarn. By employing the yarn constant of 1000 
we find the roving to weigh 400 grains per skein: 
100 


$00 grains. 
2.450 


And as two ends are being fed the total weight of the 
material per skein will be 2 ends *« 400 grains — 800 
grains of roving fed. By the same method the 20s 
varn weighs 50 grains per skein: 
1000 
20 
Weight of unit length fed 


— —$$$_____ Actual Draft 
Weight of unit length delivered 


Therefore, 


S00 grTrs 
—_—— = 16 Actual Draft 
90 grs. 
The same results can be obtained by multiplying 
the yarn counts delivered by the number of strands of 
roving fed and dividing by the hank roving fed: 


208s > 2 (ends fed) 


—$$__—_____. 16 Actual Draft. 
2.50 H. R. 
This method, while entirely correct, is essentially a 
length proposition, and is not so easy for us to re- 
member as the weight method. 


Twist Calculations 


Twist calculations are based upon the number of 
turns of the spindle during the delivery of a given 
length of yvarn. This might be called mechanical twist 
and would differ slightly from the actual twist. On 
account of slippage and other mechanical irregulari- 
ties, the actual twist would tend to be slightly less than 
the figured twist, however on the other hand, as con- 
traction shortens the yarn somewhat this would have 
the effect of putting in more twist, thus the two con- 
ditions would tend to equalize these variations so that 
the actual twist will be found to be close enough to 
the figured twist for practical purposes. 

It is customary to find the number of turns of the 
spindle during one revolution of the front roll and 
this may be done by considering the gear on the end 
of the front roll as a driver and tracing this theoreti- 
cal motion to the spindles. (Twist problems are sim- 
plified by knowing the ratio of whorl! to cylinder 
speed, which is usually furnished by the frame build- 
ers. This ratio appears in the twist calculation as a 
dividend and goes above the line. The front roll cir- 
cumference is a divisor, for mechanical twist means 
turns of the spindle divided by a certain number of 
inches of yarn, in this case the number of inches in 
one turn of the front roll, so the turns of the spindle 
are divided by the number of inches varn delivered 
in one turn of the front roll. 

See gearing diagram in Fig. 3 and solve for turns 
per inch. Beginning with the front roll gear of 100 
teeth, which is a driver gear we put this above the line 
in the equation. The intermediate gear is not counted 
as it has no effect other than to transmit motion along 
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its rim. 
below the line. 
above the line, while the cylinder gear goes below the 


The twist gear is a driven gear so is put 
The jack gear is a driver so is put 


line as it is a driven gear. Instead of putting the 
diameter of the cylinder over the diameter of the 
whorl we use the ratio between these, which is, as we 
have already said, usually furnished by the frame 
builder. This ratio goes above the line. Next the 
circumference of the front roll goes below the line. 
Using the gearing as shown in Fig. 3 the equation 
will be, 


100 ™ 132 


x 38.1416 


xX 8.30 
= 20.32 


turns per inch 

Note: By leaving out the circumference of the front 
roll the result of the foregoing equation would be the 
turns of the spindle during one revolution of the front 
roll, so by dividing this figure by the circumference 
of the front roll the number of turns per inch is ob- 
tained. The problem is simplified, of course, by com- 
bining all this in one equation. 

By solving this problem we get 20.32 as the num- 
ber of turns per inch. 

The constant for this frame is easily obtained by 
leaving the twist gear out of the foregoing problem 
and solving, the result being, according to our cal- 
culations 1341.31. Future calculations are simplified 
by using this constant as follows: 

Constant 
iesemedoientn Twist Gear 
Twist 


Constant 
Twist 





Twist Gear 


In spinning rooms having frames of more than one 
make, or even different models of the same make, 
draft and twist may be found to vary on these frames 
that are unlike. Should this condition be found to 
exist it might be well to check the gearing and re- 
figure the draft and twist constants, throwing away 
no decimals until the final results on all the different 
models have been obtained. The chances are that 
enough discrepancies will be found to account for the 
errors in draft and twist. If serious enough slight 
changes in the gearing could be made then new con- 
stants would have to be figured. 

Without going into the theory of why the square 
root of the yarn number is used in determining the 
twist in the yarn,* in order to make this series com- 
plete we will review briefly the usual method of figur- 
ing the twist to be inserted in yarns. A few multiples 
for ring frames that are widely used are: 

Warp yarn 4.75 

Filling Yarn 3.50 

Hosiery Yarn 2.00 
Then to find the standard twist per inch multiply the 
square root of the yarn number by the twist multiple. 


Example: Find the standard turns per inch for 36s filling yarn. 
he square root of 36 is 6 
SX £508 = Fie F.6d 
Because of local conditions, that is, length of 


staple, purpose for which yarn is to be used, whether 


*See “Why the Square Root of the Number is used in Figuring 
Twist in Yarn’, by Homer Carter, page 1226, in the November 
1931 


issue of COTTON. 
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it is to be made into ply yarn and so on, other multi- 
ples than these might be adopted, however the rule 
for finding the turns per inch will remain the same. 


Testing in the Spinning Room 


An important factor in the successful operation of 
a spinning room is the regular and systematic check- 
ing the yarn numbers, or weights, as usually expressed 
in spinning room terms. In a large mill this work is 
usually done by a test man who may have other duties. 
The overseer or the secondhand could probably take 
care of this in a small mill. The equipment** needed 
will be a yarn reel, grain scales, a suitable table and 
a container with compartments for the different num- 
bers of yarn. 

The general practice, we believe, is for the card 
room to test a certain number of bobbins of roving, 
and send these special bobbins to the spinning room. 
The test man will set this roving in, or creel it, on 
various frames, taking care to see that a test will be 
run on each yarn number being made at the time. 
When the bobbins are about half full they are doffed 
by the test man and put in the container, each section 
of which has been previously marked with the yarn 
number. Usually four bobbins of each number will 
be tested, two from each side of the frame. 

A skein will be reeled from each bobbin, and the 
average weight for each number obtained. If the 
average number varies too widely, or even if one bob- 
bin is too much out of line, another skein will be reel- 
ed. If the results are still bad the bobbin of roving 
may be tested. In other words take every precaution 
to see no errors have been made, but when the results 
show that the yarn is actually weighing wrong then 
the card room should be notified to correct the 
weights. 

In addition to the regular testing the test man 
should get a weighing from frames that have been 


(Continued on page 94} 


**Tf the mill has a laboratory, or other facilities avail- 
able for testing breaking strength, and this is very essential. 
air-tight cans will be needed to keep the yarn at the room 
condition until it reaches the place for testing. 
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SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


Their Applications in the 


Wet-Processing of Textiles 


THE FIRST two installments of this discussion, in the November and Decem- 

ber issues, reviewed the general history of wetting agents, and the 
close relationship of penetration to detergency in textile wet-processing. 
The author described the accepted tests for evaluation of wetting agents, 
and gave a discussion of the several different classes of products used as 
surface active agents in textile work. He covered the soaps, the sulfonated 
(sulfated) oils, the soluble solvent compounds, and the synthetic surface active 


agents and ‘synthetic detergents’. 


He then gave a general discussion of 


the requirements of a wet processing aid, the textile applications, and the 
need for simpler tests for detergency, etc. 

This, the third and final installment, discusses wet-processing for Sanforiz- 
ing, the newer cation active finishing agents, etc.—The Editors. 


A FACTOR in wet processing 

which must always be consid- 
ered is the feel or “hand” acquired 
by textiles from the use of various 
agents. Sometimes soap is used in 
scouring and dyeing operations 
largely because it imparts to the 
finished material a desirable soft- 
ness and fullness which may elim- 
inate the need for a subsequent 
“finishing” bath. Soaps and sul- 
fonated oils, due to their fatty na- 
ture, generally lend a pleasing han- 
dle to goods processed with their 
aid. This same fatty nature, how- 
ever, sometimes results in the de- 
velopment of disagreeable odors or 
discolorations in_ stored goods. 
This tendency is rather unpredict- 
able and some mills have used soap 
vr oil finishes for many years with- 
out any trouble. 

The writer has some bleached 
materials finished with fatty com- 
pounds which have been boxed 
away for three years and longer 
and are as clean and sweet as the 
day they were put in _ storage. 
Standard finishing agents were 
used, without the addition of any 
preservatives or antioxidants. 
These latter, however, may be used 
as added safeguards, and many of 
the fatty softeners do contain suf- 
ficient preservative or antioxidant 


By Andrew J. Kelly 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
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to inhibit any tendency toward 
rancidity occurring. It is a ques- 
tion in the minds of many as to 
whether these undesirable after- 
effects occur as the result of bac- 
terial or of chemical action. If the 
former, any good antiseptic or pre- 
servative should suffice; if the lat- 
ter, then an oxidation suppressant 
would be indicated. The use of 
high titer saturated fats, such as 
stearic acid or stearine, is general- 
ly preferred; the absence of double 
bonds makes oxidizing much less 
likely. 


Wetting-Out for Sanforizing 


As for the synthetic products, 
they vary in the amount of finish 
imparted. Considered as a group, 
they show little or no inclination 
toward going sour if left in stored 
goods; this was to be expected 
since they do not hydrolyze in so- 
lution to form any free fatty acids. 
Concurrently, they do not provide 
the fiber lubrication which is con- 
sidered an important part of the 
softening process, and which is 
usually thought of as being occa- 


sioned by fats or fatty compounds. 

A unique problem in wetting ex- 
ists in the processing of fabrics 
which are scheduled for Sanforiz- 
ing or pre-shrinking. Here, aside 
from the penetration necessary in 
the usual scouring, dyeing, and 
bleaching, it is required that the 
material be easily re-wet after dry- 
ing. That is, it must be highly ab- 
sorbent so that shrinking can be 
effected rapidly, uniformly, and 
completely. The speed of re-wet- 
ting is a measure of the efficiency 
of a finishing agent applied to 
cloth to be pre-shrunk. It was dis- 
covered that soluble mineral oils, 
especially those of the mineral oil- 
mineral oil sulfonate type, were 
particularly suitable and that ma- 
terial finished with such com- 
pounds were quite easily re-wet 
after drying. 

Mineral oil sulfonates are pro- 
duced in fairly large volume as a 
by-product in the manufacture of 
white mineral oils. Of themselves, 
they would hardly be classed as 
wetting agents, in fact they tend to 
retard original wetting to a cer 
tain extent. A 1 per cent solution 
of a typical mineral oil sulfonat: 
of the class being considered gave 
a sink time of over 100 seconds by 
the AATCC method. There has 
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been some attempt made to im- 
prove their original and subsequent 
wetting time by incorporating or 
blending in one or more of the 
synthetic surface active agents of 
the ultra-fast type; to date there 
has been no very wide acceptance 
of such blends. 

A few users of the mineral oil 
sulfonates have complained of the 
handle of goods processed with 
them, saying that the feel is all 
right at first or soon after process- 
ing but tends to become progres- 
sively less desirable. Hence some 
manufacturers are offering mix- 
tures of the soluble mineral oils 
and sulfonated fatty oils such as 
sulfonated castor oil, olive, teaseed, 
etc. Likewise the use of this type 
of finishing compound is by no 
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ishing agent. It really merits the 
prefix new, being unlike anything 
hitherto offered. The term of 
course comes from the ionic theory 
which propounds that substances 
in true solution dissociate or lonize 
to form electrically charged atoms 
or groups of atoms known as ions. 
Those atoms or groups possessing 
a positive charge are known as 
cations and those with a negative 
charge as anions. Thus sodium 
chloride or common salt in solution 
ionizes to give sodium with a posi- 
tive charge (Na+) and chlorine 
with a negative charge (CI-—). In 
an ordinary soap such as sodium 
oleate (similar to olive soap) the 
cation is the sodium (positive) and 
the anion is the long chain fatty 
acid or hydrocarbon group (nega- 


A tandem Sanforizer, consisting of a Super-Sanforizing unit with a super 


reverse or auxiliary finishing unit 


means universal but it may be a 
straw in the wind indicating that 
the fatty products may be in for 
something of a resurgence. 

Fabrics finished for Sanforizing 
may be tested for absorbency quite 
simply; small swatches in the 
form of squares or discs are cut 
out and dropped on the surface ot 
a beaker of plain water. The time 
required for submergence is meas- 
ured. Exactly the same as the 
original test for wetting agents ex- 
cept that the agent is dried in the 
material rather than dissolved or 
dispersed in the liquid. Time 
marches on—in a circle! 


The Cationic Active Agents 


Another type of “active” aid for 
use in wet processing has recently 
appeared—the cationic active fin- 


tive). With the cationic active 
agents this set-up has been prac- 
tically reversed. 

The long chain hydrocarbon or 
fatty acid group is the positive or 
cation and the anion is a sulfate, 
bromide, chloride, etc.; the fatty 
substance takes the place of the 
sodium in the illustration using so- 
dium chloride above. 

These cationic compounds are 
strongly adsorbed by textile fibers; 
and since the ions are very mobile 
in solution most of them will even- 
tually come into contact with any 
material placed in such a solution 
and attach themselves thereto. In 
other words, they exhaust well. 
They might be said to be substan- 
tive in this respect, exhausting on- 
to the textile fibers practically as 
do certain dyestuffs; they further 


possess some wetting properties. 
The long chain is commonly a quar- 
ternary ammonium, sulfonium, or 
phosphonium group—a typical cat- 
ionic active agent is cetyl pyridin- 
ium bromide. These products ad- 
here quite strongly to textile fab- 
rics and are justly described as 
permanent finishes, though the 
term has been more commonly ap- 
plied to the synthetic resin and al- 
lied finishes. 

Some of the cationic compounds 
have the further property of in- 
creasing the fastness of certain 
dyestuffs and are being rather ex- 
tensively applied for this purpose. 
These products represent one of 
the most interesting groups of 
wet-processing aids to yet appear 
and possess some _ fascinating 
possibilities. For instance, it has 
already been suggested that rub- 
ber may be much more evenly and 
deeply impregnated on textiles by 
first applying one of these new 
agents. The rubber particles being 
negatively charged eagerly attach 
themselves to fabrics containing 
the positive cation groups. Due to 
the substantivity of the cation 
agents unbelievably small quanti- 
ties are required for many finish- 
ing operations. As for the syn- 
thetic resin finishes, though not of 
themselves designated as surface 
active agents, it is quite probable 
that in the ultimate development 
of the technique of application 
some one or more of these agents 
will be involved. 


The Place of Surface Active Agents 


Surface active agents are solidly 
established in all the ramifications 
of the field of wet processing of 
textiles. Well past the experi- 
mental stage, they belong with 
soap, dyestuffs, bleaching agents, 
alkalis, etc., among the basic sup- 
plies of the mill chemist and color- 
ist. No well-ordered dyehouse or 
bleachery can afford to ignore 
these aids to efficient operation, 
particularly in view of the ever- 
increasing demands placed upon 
the dyeing and finishing depart- 
ments. 

The ultimate place of some indi- 
vidual wetting agent or group may 
be as yet undetermined but there 
is no gainsaying the solid founda- 
tion of the products as a whole. 
New offerings are appearing unin- 
terruptedly and a nice problem is 
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involved in attempting to keep 
abreast of developments. Further- 
more, lower prices now in effect 
for many of the synthetics really 
calls for a reconsideration of their 
merits on a money value basis. It 
is interesting to note in passing, 
however, that even at these much 
lower costs there is little indication 
that the more venerable types of 
wet processing aids will be notably 
displaced. 

It was freely predicted a few 
years back that soaps and allied 
fatty acid products were on the 
way out and that their complete 
disappearance awaited only the in- 
evitable cut in costs and selling 
prices of the soapless detergents. 
This inevitable latter event has oc- 
curred in large measure without 
seeing the fulfillment of such dire 
prophecies. It pretty definitely ap- 
pears now that in the textile mill 
of the world of tomorrow both the 
“natural” and the synthetic agents 
will find a place. The elusive pan- 
acea for all dyehouse ills has not 
been found among these newer 
aids, though they have certainly al- 
leviated a lot of dyehouse misery”. 
A most valuable addition has been 
made to the assistants which the 
textile colorist must call upon in 
meeting the growing requirements 
of his field of endeavor. 

There is no intention here to 
draw a comparison between the 
synthetic versus the natural com- 
pounds, since as stated it is felt 
they supplement each other any- 
how. It may not be out of place 
in concluding to summarize a few 
of the more pronounced character- 
istics of each group in line with 
what has been said before. 


Characteristics of ‘Natural’ 
and Synthetic Agents 


The soap and soluble oil prod- 
ucts and combinations, generally 
speaking, have these items to their 
credit: 

1. Good detergency. 

2. Adequate wetting for many 
needs. 

3. Alkaline reserve for boil-off 
and scouring operations. 

4. Lower cost (this differen- 
tial is being whittled away). 

5. Emulsifying action. 

6. Softening and _ lubricating 
action. 

The newer aids have an impos- 
ing series of factors in their favor, 


among them being: 

l. Fast wetting (not necessari- 
ly true in every instance, but 
characteristic). 

2. Resistance to almost any rea- 
sonable degree of hardness in wa- 
ter. 

o. Neutrality in solution. 

4. Effectiveness in very dilute 
solution. 

)». Effectiveness in acid baths. 

6. General freedom from unde- 
sirable after-effects. 

These respective considerations, 
along with of course the many 
which will apply to _ individual 
cases, may well be weighed in se- 
lecting an assistant for a particu- 
lar wet process. The problem is 
indeed largely one of selection 
rather than decision, for no mat- 
ter what the process may be or 
Whether it be concerned with 
scouring, bleaching, dyeing, or fin- 
ishing—surface active agents have 
a place. 


Possible Future Developments 


It would seem probable that the 
next few years will bring a con- 
solidation of the present position 
of the surface active products rath- 
er than any very startling new de- 
velopments in this particular field. 
New offerings, although coming 
with the frequency already noted, 
tend to fall into fairly well-defined 
groups. These indications would 
hold particularly true if the pres- 
ent promise of reviving business is 
made good. Research and develop- 
ment must inevitably go forward 
—there can be no standing still— 
but nevertheless they are in part 
at least children of the depression 
and are pushed most actively when 
sales are off. The war in Europe 
will also influence coming events 
insofar as chemical research is di- 
verted into other channels of 
thought. Discoveries and inven- 
tions already evolved stand in def- 
inite need of assimilation. The 
background of knowledge and ex- 
perience which is being built up by 
actual mill practice will be of the 
utmost value in evaluating what is 
to come and will tend to relieve the 
textile industry of its role of 
“guinea pig’ in determining the 
ultimate worth of new products. A 
realization of the shortcomings of 
past efforts and the understanding 
of what the mills require enables 
the manufacturer of wet process- 
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ing aids to carry new work to the 
farthest possible point and to prac- 
tically “‘mill-test” it before an of- 
fering is made to the prospective 
ultimate consumer. All of which 
should lead to calmer and more dis- 
passionate judgment on the part of 
both seller and buyer. 

The textile industry may feel a 
just pride in the pre-eminent posi- 
tion it has held in the development 
of surface active agents for indus- 
trial use. The mill man’s ready 
acceptance of these new chemical 
compounds has been perhaps the 
major factor in their amazing 
growth; a growth fully warranting 
the adjective “amazing!’’ The will- 
ingness of the textile chemist and 
colorist to work with the suppliers 
of these products has_ brought 
about a phenomenally rapid ad- 
vance in both the technique of 
manufacture and of application 

The role of “guinea pig” men- 
tioned above has been no mean 
one. This pioneering work with its 
attendant results and accomplish- 
ments has naturally attracted at- 
tention in other spheres of activi- 
ty. Surface active agents are be- 
ing applied or considered in a 
great variety of vastly different 
fields, many of them totally unre- 
lated to textiles. A most cursory 
examination of current technical 
literature will offer convincing ev- 
idence of the truth of this state- 
ment. 

In mining and metallurgy, in 
brewing, in the processing of rub- 
ber and latex, in the manufacture 
of paints, varnishes, and stains, in 
leather tanning, in petroleum re- 
covery, in the treatment of fuels, in 
work on agricultural sprays and 
insecticides, in glue and adhesive 
chemistry, in papermaking, in the 
production of drugs and cosmetics 
is found a steadily increasing in- 
terest in these agents and their 
possibilities. And for much of 
what is being done the experience 
gained and the knowledge acquired 
in the wet processing work on tex- 
tiles serves as a primary  back- 
ground. Irksome but necessary 
“spade work” being already com- 
pleted, constructive effort may be 
almost immediately applied. The 
textile industry, so often misbrand- 
ed “backward”, is here as else- 
where making an honorable contri- 
bution to society through industri- 


al progress. 





THE RAYON INDUSTRY 


IT HAS BEEN reliably estimated 
that well over half of the cot- 
ton mills in the United States now 
use rayon in some proportions in the 
production of their goods—natur- 
ally some mills have gone into this 
stronger than others, but there are 
few plants today that are not in 
some way interested in the process- 
ing of rayon. At most of the dis- 
cussion meetings attended by the 
textile operating men of the South, 
filament or spun rayon, usually the 
latter, was either on the program 
or came up during the meeting. 
Without attempting to describe 
the various methods of rayon man- 
ufature, but to the end of present- 
ing in clear-cut diagram the gen- 
eral processes in making rayon, th2 
chart on the opposite page has been 
prepared. It is a flow chart of ray- 
on manufacture by the three pro- 
cesses, viscose, acetate, and cup- 


Flow chart and figures extracted from 
‘Rayon Industry’’ by Reginald Trautschold 
in the November 1939 issue of ‘‘Southern 
Power and Industry’’, Grant’ Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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rammonium. It will be noted that 
both cotton linters and woodpulp 
are the basic requirement, being 
converted by chemical solutions, It 
is interesting to note that by at 
least one of the processes, it re- 
quires about 124% pounds of chem1- 
cals and about 7/10 of a pound of 
bleached cotton linters, along with 
large quantities of pure water, to 
produce a pound of rayon. How- 
ever much of the chemicals used 
can be reclaimed and re-used. 


The rayon industry in this coun- 
try is a growing one, and since 
1911 production has increased near- 
ly 1,000-fold. In 1937 alone there 
were 321,000,000 pounds manufac- 
tured. The consumption of rayon 
is said to be increasing at the mean 
rate of 30 million pounds per year. 
This can be better understood when 
it is known that about 95 per cent 
of the silk mills are making use of 
rayon, more than half of the knit 
goods plants, and even between 15 
and 20 per cent of the woolen mills. 
It is said that the industrial worth 
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CONSUMPTION. 


of the present domestic rayon out- 
put is between 300 and 400 milion 
dollars annually. 

During 1938 there were 53,086,- 
000 pounds of cut staple rayon con- 
sumed by the mills of this country. 
Of this 44 per cent was imported 
from foreign countries because of 
lack of domestic supply. Today, 
the domestic demand for rayon 
staple fiber actually exceeds the 
entire domestic rayon production 
for the year 1925. It now repre- 
sents the major portion in the an- 
nual increase in consumption. The 
textile plants of this country are 
spun rayon conscious. The accom- 
panying graphs will indicate some- 
thing of the increase in use of cut 
staple fiber, and the percentage 
that still is supplied from abroad. 

Inasmuch as the production of 
cut staple rayon yarn and fabrics 
is still relatively new, mills produc- 
ing this type of goods have been 
forced to utilize the existing equip- 
ment, e. g., cotton or wool process- 
ing machines. Machinery manu- 
facturers have done much to aid the 
mills by furnishing technical pro- 
cessing data, and great headway 
has been made by the exchange of 
information among the mill men 
themselves. The cotton processing 
machines are being adapted with 
certain changes to run spun rayon, 
and other entirely new machines 
are available, with still others ra- 
pidly reaching the point of perfec- 
tion, 

This magazine has followed the 
rise of rayon production, and has 
presented on many cccasions* pro- 
cessing information pertaining to 
the utilization of spun rayon and 
its many blends. 





*The editors of CoTron have avail- 
able an index of 24 articles dealing with 
the processing of spun rayon and its 
blends, which is available without 
charge upon request. Reprints of the 
articles themselves are not available, 
but the index will be an aid in locating 
the articles if the reader has access 
to a file of back numbers of the maga- 
zine. 
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Slubber Production Factor 


WHAT production factor should pe 

established as standard for a 
specific job? Here the words 
“production factor” are used to ex- 
press the percentage of theoretical 
production that may be obtained in 
actual practice. To answer the 
question three methods may be 
used: (I) Consult the machinery 
manufacturer’s handbook, (II) 
Look over the actual production 
records and do some selecting or 
averaging of past performance, and 
(III) Make a computation using 
specific known facts. 

In order to keep the discussion 
within some limit, an example will 
be taken for the slubber operation, 
which is familiar to most mill men. 


Method I. Let us first look at 
the machinery handbook. At once 
a difficulty is noted in that the 
manufacturer’s table often shows 
a twist per inch different from the 
mill practice. An examination of 
the table foot-notes may locate a 
statement of the twist multiple 
which is below that found neces- 
sary by the mill and this immedi- 
ately suggests that the table was 
prepared some years ago when long- 
er staple and better grade of cot- 
ton was used. Glancing at the spin- 
dle speed in the table, the overseer 
may find that the actual spindle 
speed is more than the table speed 
and he makes a mental reservation. 

So the overseer passes over the 
twist and spindle questions to the 
revolutions of the front roll. Per- 
haps this doesn’t fit so the overseer 
looks back at the diameter of the 
front roll and finds that the table 
uses one a little different from the 
rolls in the mill’s machines and it 
is necessary to compute the table 
speed into the equivalent speed for 
the actual roll diameter. And then, 
if the equipment is in good condi- 
tion, it is possible that the actual 
mill speed may be ten per cent 
above the table speed. Accordingly 
the overseer adds something to the 
hanks per day shown in the table 
and drops off 20 per cent to reduce 
the result to the possible number of 
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hanks in an eight-hour period. 
Then if he still wants to know 
the production factor, he computes 
the theoretical hanks in 8 hours 
and divides that amount into the 
modified-table production of hanks 
in 8 hours and learns the produc- 
tion factor he might expect. It be- 
comes somewhat of an annoying 
job so is not often done. Some- 
times a short cut is used by com- 
puting the production factor direct- 
ly from the table figures and then 


> 7” ‘ihe. as ™» 
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that factor is applied to the actual 
speed to set up an objective produc- 
tion figure for the mill. 

In practice such objective pro- 
duction figures developed from ta- 
bles (either with or without modi- 
fication) frequently are found un- 
satisfactory, especially at both 
ends of the tables. This is partly 
explained by the manufacturer’s 
footnote that a fixed time has been 
allowed per set for doffing and 
stops. But the table does not ex- 
plain the number of spindles per 
frame, which materially affects 
both the time to doff and the num- 
ber of stops per doff. And the 
table makes a very definite assump- 
tion that the stops per doff are con- 
stant, regardless of the roving 
number. Thus it is that some over- 


seers can use the tables while other 
overseers are very critical of such 
tabulations. 


Method II. When an overseer 
is setting piece rates he is most 
concerned with two facts: (1) How 
many hanks do the _ operatives 
make? and (2) How many hanks 
can they make? So he looks at the 
production record, payrolls, ete. 
There he notices a difference in the 
men, a difference in the results by 
days, etc. To answer the first ques- 
tion, he averages the production per 
man and to answer the second ques- 
tion, he looks at the record of the 
best man. The difference between 
the high and low man is often con- 
siderable, so further study is war- 
ranted. 

Then the overseer becomes inter- 
ested in the production factor, 
which is the percentage of theoreti- 
cal that was obtained. This is com- 
puted by dividing the actual hanks 
by the quantity that would have 
been produced in the same hours if 
the frame had not been stopped. 
This answer is compared with the 
production factor obtained by use 
of the manufacturer’s table (Meth- 
od I). If close together, then 
Method I proves Method II, but if 
different, then Method II disproves 
Method I. In either event Method 
II is the most used. 


Now it so happens that occasion- 
ally an overseer has fallen out with 
the agent because of questions 
about production, especially after 
visits to other mills and some com- 
parisons of results. So it is desir- 
able to have a more definite meth- 
od for computing the expected pro- 
duction. 


Method III. The fact-finding 
mill executive feels the need for 
more definite knowledge of what 
can be expected, both for setting 
operation standards and for select- 
ing the equipment to be replaced. 
Alert overseers, superintendents, 
agents, and managers can use the 
results from simple calculations of 
production factors, as shown in the 
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accompanying illustration. 

Little explanation will be neces- 
sary as each step may be followed. 
Some basic data was set down to 
describe the machine. The product 
was then specified, and it often is 
desirable to include other identify- 
ing features such as twist gear, 
twist multiplier, cotton, etc. 

In making the calculations a 
common l-inch diameter roll was 
used to develop a constant which 
was converted for the actual di- 
ameter and multiplied by the r.p.m. 
to obtain the theoretical hanks per 
minute. This was reduced to pounds 
per minute. By use of the stand- 
ard weight of roving on the bob- 
bin, the theoretical minutes to fill 
the bobbin was established. In the 
illustration this is computed as 58 
minutes. 

From ends down tests it had been 
determined that 8 stops per doff 
could be expected and these were 
figured at one minute each to es- 
tablish the minutes per doff for the 
stops. For this length of frame 
and its location, 9 minutes had 
been determined as an average time 
for doffing and cleaning per set. 
This adds up to a total of 75 min- 
utes per doff which cannot be bet- 
tered unless the machine can be 
speeded up, the end breakage re- 
duced, or faster doffing developed. 
It is a specific answer to a definite 
question, and the calculation can be 
readily done using the particular 
initial facts. 

In computing the production fac- 
tor, the maximum production ex- 
pected is first established and then 
modified by experience for the re- 
sult to be expected when the operat- 
or is on the two-frame job and this 
modified percentage is the standard 
production factor. It is computed 
for a specific frame, roving, job, 
etc., without reference to any tables 
and can be checked and understood 
by any person having a little knowl- 
edge of the operation. 

In this connection it may be of 
interest to note that as the front 
roll revolves faster the production 
factor will tend to fall. This is 
important to remember for it has 
an effect upon the cost and the low- 
est cost will be obtained where the 
several contributing factors will 
combine most advantageously. It 
is also an example of the practical 
application of the law of diminish- 
ing returns. 
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Basic Data 
Package sith mina e€ 
Spindles per Frame ............. 
Front Roll Diameter 

Machines per Operator 
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Product 
Roving 
R.P.M. of Front Roll 


Minutes Required 
Diameter of 1-Inch Roll 
Pi 
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Circumference in Inches 
Inches per Yard 
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Circumference in Yards 
Yards per Hank ... 


Diameter of Front Rell on Th.s Frame 


R.P.M. of Front Roll 


Theoretical Hanks mm Minute 
Roving Number e 


Pounds on 12 x 6 Bobbin ...... 


Theoretical Minutes to Fill Bobbin 
Minutes per Doff for Stops (8 @ iy 
Minutes to Doff and Clean 
Minutes per Doff on One Frame 


Production Factor 
Theoretical Minutes to Fill Bobbin 
Minutes per Doff on One Frame 


Maximum Production Expected 
In Operation When Using Two Frames 


Standard Production Factor 





SLUBBER PRODUCTION FACTOR 
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Today when it is essential that 
costs be reduced, it is important to 
test the actual performance for pro- 
duction factors and then make some 
comparisons with the maximums to 
be expected. This is brought out 
by the “90% In Operation using 
Two Frames”. It is an established 
fact that there are times when both 
machines will be stopped at the 
sametime due to interference or 
overlapping in doffing, end break- 


tion must be made in figuring pro- 
duction, equitable piece rates, ete. 

The mill that has not considered 
its own specific equipment is at a 
disadvantage. Is the frame wait- 
ing for roving or held up for bob- 
bins? Is there too much changing? 
Do certain numbers interfere too 
much? Will another frame model 
save money ? It is the author’s opin- 
ion in every mill these operations 
should be reviewed from time to 


age, etc. A reasonable considera-_ time. 
— 
How to Sell Your Ideas sources, and so we must always be 
ecureful when assuming exclusive au 


Sometimes supervisors are too afraid 
that in giving ecredit to others they 
will lose some credit themselves. This, 
however, is a shortsighted rather than 
longsighted attitude. Remember always 
that: 

1. To GET credit from your asso- 
ciates you must be ready and willing 
to GIVE credit wherever and whenever 
it is deserved. 

2. Trying to “hog the credit” will 
stimulate your associates to “gang up” 
on you to try to prevent you from get- 
ting credit even for the things on 
which you really deserve credit. 

3. When you SHARE credit, you 
automatically delegate some _ responsi- 
bility to the other fellow to help make 
the idea work. 

4. Few of us ever have an entirely 
original idea, so much is our thinking 
hased upon ideas gathered from many 


thorship of an idea. 


»% The jealous supervisor who 
wants to put a loud speaker on his 
own ideas and a muffler on the ideas 
of others soon develops total deafness 


in others to his own ideas.—* Manage 
ment Information”, Elliott Nervrice Co.. 


Ine. 
> 
So True 
It has been said, “There ure two 
kinds of men who never amount to 
anything—the man who ean't do as he 
is told, and the man who can do 


nothing else.”’ 

The greatest success and highest po 
sitions go to people most capable of 
thinking, judging, and taking initia 
tive—"“Management Information” Fl 
liott Service Co., Ine 





Cotton Consumption Couneil 


Plans Promotion Program 


BROADENED and strengthened activi- 
ty in the promotion of cotton 
products, from forces backed by raw 
cotton producers and by distributors in 
non-textile fields, resulted from the 
meeting of the Cotton Consumption 
Council in New Orleans, December 13. 
Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of ag- 
riculture of Louisiana, is chairman of 
the Council, and Charles K. Everett, of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, New York 
City, is secretary. The governing board 
includes representatives of cotton grow- 
ers, of the southern association of com 
missioners of agriculture, and C. T. 
Murchison, of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, and Robert T. Stevens, of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., New York City, repre 
senting the textile industry. In addi 
tion, the Council includes John P. Nich 
ols, managing director of the Institute 
of Distribution, Inc., which embraces 
practically all chain store and mail or 
except the food chains 
its members purchase annually more 
than eight bundred million dollars 
worth of cotton textiles; and John A. 
Logan, executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Food Chains. 

At the New Orleans meeting, Mr. 
Nichols presented, and the Council 
adopted, a 15-point program for Na- 
tional Cotton Week for 1940. Several! 
especially features 
ted: 

1. National Cotton Week this year 
will embrace the period of May 17 to 
25, which will be eight shopping days, 
including two Fridays and two Satur 
days. 

2. The responsibility for 1940 Na 
tional Cotton Week and its materials, 
data, publicity, co-ordination, etc. shall 
be vested in The Cotton-Textile Insti- 


der houses, 


significant are no 


tute, which shall work with chain and 
independent distributors and with oth- 
er participants, through their associa- 
tions (including the Institute of Dis- 
tribution, Ine.; National Retail Dry 
Goods Association; Ben Franklin 
League; Federated Stores of America; 
National Cotton Council; National As- 
sociation of Food Chains; National As 
sociation of Chain Drug Stores; Nation- 
al Council of Shoe Retailers; Limited 
Price Variety Stores Association; Mid- 
South Cotton Growers Association; 
American Cotton Co-operative Associa- 


Left to right: Claudius T. Murchison, 
Governor-Elect Paul Johnson of Mis- 
sissippi, and Harry D. Wilson, examin- 
ing some of the fabrics on display at 
the New Orleans meeting . . . 


tion; Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
Ine. } 
Mr. Nichols 


whole-hearted 


displayed evidence of 
co-operation in year: 
round promction of cottons, climaxed in 
National Cotton Week, from every na- 
tional non-food distributing chain in 
the country; and Mr. supple 
mented this with pledges from the food 
chains. 

ln an address 
Dr. Murchison 
vf cotton among agricultural products, 
pointing out the many and varied com- 
petitive forces working aguinst it, and 
citing the inconsistency of the govern 
ments programs as relate to cotton 
growing, on the one hand, and cotton 
manufacturing on the other. He showed 
how contradictory policies of govern- 
ment procedure, while permitting cer- 
tain practices for agriculture, frown on 
similar practices by industry; he dem- 
onstrated that agriculture is almost 
wholly dependent upon industry for its 
own success, and spoke strongly against 
any processing tax or the equivalent of 
a processing tax on cotton, “not only 
in our own interests, but in the inter- 
est of cotton as an agricultural com- 
modity and as an article of commerce.” 

Mr. Everett, of the Institute, report- 


Logan 


the Council, 
position 


before 
reviewed the 


Some of the costumes showing new cotton fashions, modeled by New 
Orleans debutantes at the Cotton Consumption Council meeting; 
third from right is the Scarlett O'Hara dress, taken from the motion 


picture, ‘Gone with the Wind" 
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ed on the progress made in cotton pro 
motion since the last meeting of the 
Council, and conducted a style show, 
with New Orleans debutantes as man- 
nequins, presenting some of the com- 
ing style trends in cotton dresses and 
sports costumes. Dean Hill, of the 
Durene Association, presented the 
sound-slide story of Durene recently 
prepared for educational work among 
retail distributors. 

Organized two years ago in Atlanta, 
the Cotton Consumption Council has 
demonstrated beyond question its use- 
fulness to the industry. Marshalling 





as it does—for the first time in the 
industry’s history—all elements con 
cerned with cotton and its welfare. 


from the grower through each stage to 
and including the distributor to the 
consumer, it has tremendous force and 
unlimited possibilities in enlisting con- 
structive and effective aid and corre 
lating all promotional activity through 
the Institute as the directing force and 
spearhead of effort. 

Enlistment of the potent assistance 
of the retail chain store organizations 
in pushing the wider sale and use of 
cottons is one of its achievements. 


Carding and Spinning Subjects 
Discussed at Spartanburg 


THE CARDERS-SPINNERS Section of 

the South Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association held 
its regular meeting at the Hotel Frank 
lin, Spartanburg, S. C., December 2, 
with G. G. Simmons, of Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, chairman of the division, 
presiding. The technical discussion 
was led by W. W. Splawn, Pelzer (S. 
C.) Manufacturing Company. 

A feature of the meeting was an ad- 
dress by W. M. McLaurine, secretary, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, who spoke on leadership and 
foremanship. 

The first question on the prepared 
list asked “‘which tells the story best, 
‘beats per inch’ or ‘beats per pound’?”’ 
Opinion was divided on this subject, 
with Smith Crow of Drayton Mills pre 
ferring the term “beats per inch” and 
J. L. Brannan, Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C., advocating “beats per 
pound”. Discussion was at some length, 
and when all was said and done, both 
men were in agreement that it makes 
little difference which term is used so 
long as the picker is changed to suit 
the stock that is being run. Mr Bran- 
nan brought out that if the weight of 
the picker lap is reduced, then the 
blows per pound (or per inch) should 
be reduced accordingly, inasmuch as 
the same amount of stock is not pass- 
ing through the picker and to maintain 
the same number of beater blows on the 
heavier and the lighter lap wil) dam- 
age the stock. 

Does slowing down. beater speed af- 
fect quality of lap? was the next ques- 
tion, and it was agreed that this ques- 
tion could not be answered unless the 
original speed of the beater was known. 
The opinion was expressed that when 
using the carding beater 1050 r.p.m. 
gives the best results and when the 


speed on this type beater is lowered 
past 900 r.p.m. the stock is not cleaned 


properly. 


Picker for Spun Rayon 


Entering into a discussion of the new 
one-beater picker especially designed 
for spun rayon stock, Mr. Crow ad 
vised that he has not had experience 
with this picker, but has seen it in op 
eration both at the Saco-Lowell Shops 
and at a mill in New England, and that 
it seems to be a practical machine; add- 
ing, with reference to this type of 
picker, that “I think we will soon come 
to this’. At this point a member said 
that he had seen cut staple rayon run 
on the regular cotton system, using 
three beaters in the pickers, but has 
considered that this is too much heat 
ing for the stock. Mr. Crow told of 
making 20s to 30s and even finer on 
the cotton system, and with good re 
sults, but pointed out that a machine 
built especially for the job could pos 
sibly produce even better work than 
the mills are now getting on spun ray- 
on. He described the new rayon pick- 
er as having only one beater, which 
makes an upstroke instead of a down- 
stroke. The beater is on the order of 
a carding beater, but instead of hav- 
ing sharp points, the spikes are round 
ed or ball-shaped on the ends, there 
by reducing breakage of the staple, ac 
cording to Mr. Crow. It was further 
brought out that on the regular system 
the breakage of cut staple is as high as 
from 20 to 30 per cent, but on the spe 
cially built cut staple rayon picker the 
stock breakage is reduced to’around 7 
per cent. 


In a discussion of a method of re 





Reported by John C. Fonville. 


6| 
pairing feed roll 
ecards, Mr. 
very 


worn journals on 
Brannan stated that it is 
important that there he no 


motion at this point, as it is considered 


loss 


essential to good carding to have the 
setting here correct. 
feed roll journals and re 
moves those that are even slightly 
worn. These are taken to the shop 
along with the bearings, and the jour 
nals are built up with bronze, then put 


He goes ever jis 


each year 


into a lathe and turned down so that 
they fit their bearings without «any 
play. 

Frank LD. Lockman, Monarch Mills. 


Lockhart, S. C., has seen the boxes tak 
en off and split to remove any play. He 
said that he has never seen the bear 
ings worn on the bottom—all the wear 
being on the top. 

What can 
splitting on 


he done to pre pent laper 
spun rayon, other than 
using hobbins of slubber roving wound 


in the lap? was the next question. Some 


of the members considered it difficult 
to get away from the Wse of slubber 
roving to prevent lap-splitting. Anoth 


er member told of cutting rings into the 
calender roll, while still 
wrapped copper wire around the calen 
der roll, the principle being the same 
It was brought out that it 
he helpful to place leather straps on the 
screen and to run the _ split-lap pre 
venter close against the calender roll. 

The chairman asked for the type 
drawing rolls best suited for spun ray 
on, and indicated that 
the experience has been varied with 
good results being secured on cork, lea 
ther and synthetic. Mr. Brannan said 
that he doesn’t think metallic rolls 
have any place in a cotton mill. 

At this point Mr. Splawn brought up 
the problem of acquainting new em 
ployees with their particular job, safe 
ty in the plant, general mill policy, 
etc., and advised that if these things 
could be worked out satisfactorily. 
about 60 per cent of the trouble in run 
ning a textile mill would be removed. 

How do you arrive at proper twist 
and drafts for spinning rayon staple 
ind blends? next came up. The system 
described was the method of trial and 
error, and based on past experience. 
that is being used by the cotton mills of 
today. No definite rules can be laid 
down for arriving at specifications for 
new fabrics; tests must be made and 
changes made to suit the individual 
fabric’s needs and the requirements of 
the mill. 

The next 
What is a remedy for stopping spinning 
spindles from throwing out oil rather 
than cutting the spindle speed? One 
man suggested going to heavier oil. 
whereupon another member said that 
it was his understanding that lighter 
oil should be used on higher spindle 
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also would 
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speeds. Other remedies to prevent oil 
slinging out were given, such as mak- 
ing certain that the oil rings are in 
place, keeping the rails clean of lint, 
and not permitting the bolsters to be- 
come packed with cotton. 

Maximum and minimum drafts were 
brought up, with reference to long 
draft spinning. Mr. Brannan consid- 
ers a draft of from 16 to 19 good, and 
that if the draft is too high 
the breaking strength will drop. He 
has run a draft of 17% on 1 1/16-inch 
and 1 1/82-ineh cotton and 
good results. 

Joe Cobb, Startex Mills, Tucapau, SS. 
C., considers about 19 as a good draft 
and is running this on 1 1/16-inch cot- 
ton with a front roll speed of 144 r.p. 
m., double roving. He brought out that 
it is possible to have too short a draft 
as well as too high a draft on long 
draft spinning. 

Mr. Cobb further advised that at one 
time his mill was running 3.15 hank 
roving and changed to 2.50 hank roving, 


advised 


secured 
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but discovered no appreciable differ- 
ence either in the breaking strength of 


the yarn or in the number of ends 
down in spinning. 
Still another member drafts around 


21 on warp and gets a good breaking 
strength, double roving. He runs his 
front roll 135 r.p.m. and has 30 ends 
down per 1,000 spindle hours. 

The last question for discussion per- 
tained to the twist multiple best for 30s 
yarn when spooling on Barber-Colman 
spoolers with a speed of 1350 yards per 
minute. George Ray, Victor-Monaghan 
Company, Greer, S. ©., uses 4.40 and 
4.50 twist multiples on his 1 1/16-inch 
cotton. 

Mr. Brannan said that he gets better 
warping using twist multiples of from 
4.50 to 4.60, his stops being about 7 per 
beam. At 4.40 he averages about 8% 
stops and at 4.75 twist multiple he 
gets about S%& stops per beam (30,000 
yards). He uses the end-pull cheese 
and suid that are from 
S to 10 per cent. 


his throwouts 


Mid-State Safety Couneil 
Meets at Durham 


By H. GRADY LYON 


Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Durham, N. C. 


MID-STATE SAFETY COUNCIL® held 
its regular quarterly meeting De- 
cember 8 at the auditorium of the Er- 
win Cotton Mills Company, Durham, N. 
C., with about 225 members present. 
An address was given by C. T. Sha- 
ner of the Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company on organizing safety commit- 
tees, in which the speaker pointed out 
that the duties of the departmental 
safety committees are to investigate all 
accidents that happen in the depart- 
ment, at the same time studying the 
nature and cause of the accident, to 
check on employees having poor eye- 
sight or other physical defects that 
may cause injury to themselves and 
others; and to train 
on their jobs, at the same time making 
them safety conscious and showing 
them the hazards of their respective 
jobs. The departmental committee may 
submit to the Management any recom- 
mendation to improve working condi- 
tions and to remove hazards. 
D. C. Johnson, Durham (N. C.) Ho- 
siery Mills advised that his safety com- 


new employees 


*Mid-State Safety Council 
various types of industrial organizations in 
the North Carolina counties of Durham. 
Granville, Wake, Person, Vance and Johnson. 


is composed of 





mittee is composed of employees. An 
inspector is appointed and he goes over 
the plant weekly and gives a report on 
his findings. Another inspector, who 
receives the weekly report, inspects the 
mill monthly. The inspectors and com- 
mittee meet with the plant manager to 
discuss safety problems in open forum 
fashion. 

W. V. Byers, assistant manager, Er- 
win Mills, Durham, reported good re- 
sults from departmental supervision of 
safety through close supervision of 
four superintendents. Overseers have 
charge of the safety in their depart- 
ments, making reports of injuries, time 
of accident, and all details, and report- 
ing to the superintendents, who in turn 
report to the manager. 

W. H. Ruffin, secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Erwin Mills, brought 
out the humane side of having people 
work safely, and further told of the 
expense involved in injuries, both to 
the employee and to the company. 

Lee Powell of the North Carolina In- 
dustrial Commission also spoke on the 
subject of safety and told how various 
safety organizations may be formed to 
meet the requirements of the individual 
plant. 

Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills won 
the plant award in Group 1 by having 
over 100,000 man-hours of operation 
without a lost-time accident. 








Kibler Heads A.A.T.C.C. 
South Central Section 

The South Central Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
and Colorists held its winter 
meeting at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tenn., on Saturday evening, 
December 9, following the Tennessee- 
Auburn football game. 

P. H. Stott, of the technical labora- 
tory of the dyestuffs division of E. I. 
pu Pont DE Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., presented the paper on “The 
Dyeing of Nylon” which he originally 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
parent organization in Boston in Sep- 
tember. The other speaker was Dr. 
John L. Kind, professor of German at 
the University of Tennessee, who 
spoke interesting on Hitler’s’ book, 
“Mein Kampf”. 

Annual ele¢tion of officers was held 
at this meeting. Fletcher Kibler, of 
United Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was made chairman, succeeding 
Nestor Grotelueschen, of Magnet Mills, 
Inc., Clinton, Tenn., who has served for 
two vears. W. SS. MeNab, Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn., who 
has been secretary for two years, suc- 


ists 


ceeds Mr. Kibler as vice chairman. 
irank Myers, of Geigy Company, 


Chattanooga, was made secretary; and 
Andrew J. Kelly, bBurkart - Schier 
Chemical Co., Chattanooga, and Homer 
Whelehel, Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, re-elected 
treasurer and councilor respectively. 


. 


American Viscose 
and Hollywood 

The American Viscose Corporation 
has announced the inauguration of an 
exclusive picture and designer tie-up 
with leading Hollywood producing com- 
panies. The plan now scheduled and 
under way is for Crown Tested rayon 
fabrics, especially those designed by 
Pierre Sillan, head of this company’s 
fabric development department, to be 
used in original fashions created by 
leading Hollywood designers in a series 
of forthcoming pictures. 

Because of the present war in Europe 
and the consequent possible slowing 
down of the great French countries, the 
American Viscose Corporation believes 
that Hollywood will rise sharply as a 
center of important style creation. Hol- 
lywood fashions in general have been 
featured repeatedly, but in Many cases 
those fashions have been difficult to 
merchandise because they are frequent- 
ly too extreme to prove wearable by the 
average woman. However, this com- 
pany, working directly with leading 
Hollywood fashion creators at the very 
inception of their style designs, consid. 
ers that Hollywood fashions have pow- 
erful merchandising possibilities. 
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Is subject of ASME textile division 
during annual meeting at Philadelphia 


PROCESSING of spun rayon held the 

spotlight of the textile section’s 
discussions at the 60th annual meeting 
of The American Society of Mechani- 
eal Engineers, Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa., December 6. Carl 
DD. Brandt, Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., opened the subject 
in his address on staple rayon spin- 
ning, in which he discussed manufac 
turing methods from the opener room 
through the spinning room; Albert 
Palmer of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., took up the 
weaving of cut staple fabrics; and Har- 
old DeWitt Smith of The A. M. Tenney 
Associates, Inc., New York, went into 
the dyeing and finishing of these fab 
rics. 

Mr. Brandt compared processing 
methods of cotton stock and that of cut 
staple rayon by saying that with cot 
ton as many as 25 or more bales are 
opened at a time and mixed thoroughly, 
whereas with cut staple rayon the lots 
are not mixed at all, but are kept en 
tirely separate, pointing out that it is 
essential that the mill follow through 
and keep an accurate check on the 
progress of individual lots. He illus. 
trated the difference in staple fiber, 
cut top and commercial cotton by show 
ing fiber distribution diagrams. In cot- 
ton and cut top the fibers in any lot 
may vary from lengths of 1%-inch to 
less than one-half ineh but in lots of 


cut staple the fibers are of practically 
uniform length. The uniform length 
lakes possible close settings on all ma- 
chines employing roller drafting and 
therefore a more even product should 
be obtained. Due to this better control, 
it is possible to employ higher drafts 
throughout the various processes. 


Rayon Deniers 


The speaker advised that the most 
widely used rayon staple fibers are 
viscose and acetate, which may be ob 
tained cut to any desired length, though 
the most popular length for use on con- 
ventional cotton machinery is approx- 
imately 1%-inches. The denier or fila- 
ment diameter of these two types does 
not cover the same range—the viscose 
type may be obtained as fine as 1% 
denier and the acetate limit for fine 
ness is approximately 1% denier. As a 
matter of comparison, the cross sec- 
tions of the longer staple cotton fibers 
are roughly equivalent to rayon staple 
fiber of 1% denier. 

Fibers of different diameters, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brandt, react different 
ly during the manufacturing processes, 
and if a blend is made of viscose staple 
of 1% 
or a 3 denier acetate, the coarser fi 


denier and a cut worsted top 


Reported by John C. Fonville, of 
“Cotton”. 





bers will drop out and settle on the 
roll beams. The reason for this is that 
in a field of draft the coarser fibers 
tend to come to the outside of the fiber 
mass while the finer ones form the 
core. However, this is a desirable fea- 
ture for in fancy blends it is the cost- 
lier and generally the coarser fibers 
that are wanted on the surface of the 
varn. 

He advised that it is quite possible 
to spin acetate cut staple by itself, not 
withstanding the statement that this is 
said to be impossible. These fibers car 
ry and develop a higher static charge 
so it is essential to control the tem 
perature and humidity throughout the 
mill. 

Any up-to-date mill was said to be 
able to handle rayon staple fiber up to 
11-inch successfully, but the older the 
equipment the more difficult this will 
be because worn bearings, eccentric 
rolls, gear trains, etc., with too much 
backlash, and worn spindles will com 
plicate the problem. 


Blending Cut Staple 


Getting into the actual processing of 
eut staple stock, Mr. Brandt described 
the sandwich method of blending. 
whereby the fibers to be blended are 
placed layer upon layer in the proper 
percentage and then taken vertically 
from the stack and fed to the lattice 
apron or hopper directly. The mixture 
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then passes to a beater and into a bin 
to be conditioned for a time, with the 
Stock in the bin serving to feed the 
hopper of the finisher picker. 

Another convenient layout, especially 
useful when small amounts of a second 
fiber are to be added to a larger per- 
centage of rayon, employs a lattice feed 
apron and a lap. This lap, correct in 
weight and containing the effect fiber. 
is supported on the feed apron. The 
rayon proper comes from a hopper feed 
onto this lattice apron and then the 
mixture passes on to the beater. A lap 
made by this method is said to contain 
4 constant percentage mixture. 


At the Picker 


The speaker said that for picking, 
since no cleaning of the rayon stock is 
necessary, all grid bars can be closed 
to prevent excessive waste. AS rayon 
is denser than cotton, a fairly strong 
air current at the screens is required to 
form a compact sheet. Nevertheless, if 
is sometimes necessary to run in 
strands of roving at the lap calender 
rolls to prevent splitting; when run 
ning coarse denier stock three or four 
strands may be run in on each side of 
the sheet. To insure free removal of 
the pin, the pin may be tapered slightly 
or eovered with heavy cardboard tube. 

According to Mr. Brandt, excessive 
heating should be avoided at the pick 
er, with Kirschner or carding beaters 
running approximately 600 r.p.m. Three 
heaters should not be used as this may 
damage the stock. Too much beating 
will tend to form neppy stock and to 
curl the fiber. On one test, he said. 
an extra or unnecessary run through 
the picker reduced the final yarn 
strength about 3 per cent. 


Carding Cut Staple 


Along the line of carding, the speak 
er said that a Bramwell feed may re 
place the lap at the card if the staple 
fiber has been properly prepared. Also, 
it is essential that the card be in good 
condition and that the clothing be kept 
sharp. He advised against too high a 
production on the card and suggested 
not over 6 pounds per hour be carded. 
To prevent too much strips the flats 
ean be slowed down to an inch a min- 
ute, or stopped entirely and simply 
turned over at intervals of 5 or 6 
hours. 

For the drawing frumes, Mr. Brandt 
mentioned that wider roll stands and 
larger rolls have been built to handle 
the longer staples, or in some cases the 
conventional drawing is used by remov- 
ing one line of rolls or running an un 
weighted top roll. He considers the 
larger rolls to be more advantageous 
as he believes they allow better con- 
trol and prevent excessive lapping. He 
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said that good results are obtained 
with two processes of drawing, though 
in the case of blends a third process 
will prove helpful; the proper number 
can be determined by trial. 

On the subject of drawing rolls, he 
Suggested using a cushioned top roll in 
the majority of cases, though these will 
not stand up so well under heavy 
weighting, but since the staple length 
is fairly uniform, it is not necessary 
to have too great a weight on the rolls. 


Long Draft Roving 


For roving processes the speaker ad 
vocated single-process roving as exces 
Sive handling is, in his opinion, detri 
mental, and besides, single process rov- 
ing eliminates piecing-up. Twist multi 
pliers may run from .75 to 1.0 times 
the square root of the hank. 
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Testing length of cut staple rayon 
fiber . : , : : ; ; : 


In spinning Mr. Brandt suggested re- 
duced spindle speeds, enlarged rolls 
and the use of aprons. Drafts may be 
increased somewhat, bringing them up 
to 20 or 25, though high drafts and 
high speeds tend to increase the static 
charge set up in the fiber mass; twist 
multipliers run in the lower brackets. 


Weaving Spun Rayon 


rOing into the discussion on the 
weaving of spun rayon fabrics, Albert 
Palmer gave some pertinent facts as to 
how the mills could aid the cutting-up 
trade by maintaining a _ standard 
width on the fabrics. He brought ouf 
that many mills are weaving their cut 
staple fabrics on looms formerly used 
for cotton or worsted, with both the 
dobby and the Knowles head being used 
for pattern fabrics. Mills which favor 
dobbies feel that they are more simple 
and are capable of running at a high 
er speed than the Knowles head, while 





those favoring the Knowles head eon- 
tend that it makes a cleaner shed and 
that its greater strength is better suit- 
ed for weaving spun rayon fabrics. 

Mr. Palmer told of advances made 
in yarn carrying capacity of the shut- 
tle, saying that the new shuttles can 
carry a bobbin containing 90 per cent 
more yarn, thereby reducing the num- 
ber of transfers and the possibility of 
resulting defects. The loom beam has 
also been increased in size, having ad- 
justable flanges of 24 inches in di- 
ameter, which contain 44 per cent more 
warp, and thereby minimizing lost time 
and handling in the weave room and 
producing savings in the preparatory 
departments. The cloth roll also has 
been designed so that it may contain 
twice the amount of cloth as hereto 
fore. 


Loom Improvements 


Incorporated features in new looms, 
according to Mr. Palmer, of interest to 
mills going onto spun rayon fabrics, are 
the batwing picking motion, the filling 
stop motion placed in the center of the 
loom, and a re-designed let-off of either 
the friction band and lever type or the 
full automatie type which operates on 
the principle of a watch escapement. 

According to a survey Mr. Palmer 
had made, he reported several practices 
that should be of interest to the in 
dustry at large concerning the slash 
ing and weaving of cut staple fabrics. 
In order to eliminate stretch at the 
slasher, this machine has been fitted 
with positive feed between the section 
heams and the size box. For the tem- 
perature at which the sizing operation 
is performed, he said that in some cases 
it runs as low as 130 degrees F. to as 
high as 190 degrees F, with average 
conditions from 150 to 160 degrees F. 

The speaker pointed out that meth- 
ods for handling filling also vary great- 
ly. In some mills the yarn is spun 
directly on the bobbins and in some it 
is re-wound. In a majority of cases 
the traverse in making the filling bob 
bin is from 1%-inch to 1%-inech. For 
conditioning the filling some steam it 
slightly, whereas others make no at- 
tempt to treat it. 

The shuttle eyes used are those that 
the mills have been using on other fab- 
rics, but most mills insert fur in the 
shuttles near the tip of the hobbin, 
though there are cases where bristles 
or flannel are employed. 

Mr. Palmer said that the take-up roll 
covering is another point on which 
there seems to be no agreement when 
running cut staple fabrics. For blend- 
ed fabrics the mills are using sandpa- 
per, perforated tin, perforated steel 
and various types of material made of 
eork and rubber. alone or combined. 
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He mentioned that humidity and the 
maintenance of atmospheric conditions 
in the weave room is important from a 
production standpoint because of the 
fine adjustments which are necessary 
in manufacturing some types of fab- 
rics. 


Dyeing and Finishing 


Harold DeWitt Smith next spoke on 
the dyeing and finishing of fabries 
containing rayon staple fiber. He com- 
pared the properties of viscose and ace- 
tate staple fibers with one another and 
with the properties of wool and cotton 
fibers, 

In the wet processing of these fab- 





Courtesy Crompton &€ Knowles Loom 
Works 
Automatic let-off use don both the 
W and C type looms in the weav- 
ing of spun rayon fabrics ‘ : 


rics, Mr. Smith brought out that the 
warp size on spun rayon goods is 
usually made with a base of either 
gelatin or starches and dextrines. The 
gelatin size should be completely re- 
movable in the course of a proper wet 
ting out and boil-off or scour. When 
starches are present, an enzyme treat- 
ment is advisable. A mixed enzyme is 
often used on all goods to insure the 
solublizing of whichever type of size 
may be present. 

The speaker said that the boil-off 
and scouring should be carried out in 
a neutral soap bath containing one- 
half to several per cent soap, depend. 
ing upon the other fibers present. For 
fabrics containing viscose staple fiber 
the addition of sodium carbonate is 
permissible, but in the presence of ace- 
tate he cautioned that the pH of the 
scouring bath should in no case be high- 
er than 10 and he recommended the use 
of a plain soap bath, saying further 
that if any alkali is needed for the re- 
moval of dirt or for a better scouring 
action on wool, this should be limited 
to a small quantity of ammonia, Either 
type of rayon staple can be scoured at 
temperatures up to the boil, if neces- 
sary, but it is customary to scour at 


temperatures below 180 degrees F. and 
in the case of mixtures with wool, the 
presence of the latter fiber suggested 
the advisability of even lower tempera- 
tures. bright acetate staple may suf- 
fer a partial delustering if handled too 
long at the boil. 

Bleaching, he pointed out, may be 
done with either chlorine or peroxide, 
and when chlorine is used, the bath 
should be alKaline in the case of viscose 
tibers and acid in the case of acetate 
fibers to avoid tendering. The concen- 
tration of the chlorine should be low 
and the bleaching should be done at 
room temperatures. In the case of 
peroxide, both fibers may be bleached 
in an alkaline bath at elevated tem- 
peratures and the pH and concentra 
tion are usually adjusted so as to con 
trol the evolution of oxygen to the 
slowest rate that the time available 
for this process will permit. 


Dyeing of Rayon 


soth types of rayon staple may be 
dyed in the form of stock, top, yarn, or 
piece goods, and the yarn may be dyed 
on packages or in skeins, explained Mr. 
Smith. He went on to say that in stock 
dyeing the load per machine should be 
reduced because of a tendency of the 
swollen, softened fibers to mat and 
form channels. When dveing acetate 
staple top or spun yarn in package 
form, he recommended using dyes with 
the highest degree of dispersion in or- 
der to avoid the shading which is 
caused by the filtering action of the 
package on large particles. 

The speaker explained that solid 
shades of viscose can be obtained by 
careful selection of neutral dyeing 
union dyes, but that better contro! 
could be obtained by dyeing by the two- 
bath process. Mixtures of acetate sta- 
ple with viscose or cotton may be dyed 
so aS to leave either fiber white or to 
produce a two-color effect or a solid 
shade. In each case, the dyeing may 
be done by a one-bath process starting 
with a neutral soap solution and add- 
ing salt as the dyeing progresses in 
order to drive the direct dyes onto the 
viscose fiber. 

For the dry processing of cut staple 
fabrics, Mr. Smith said that fabrics 
containing viscose or acetate rayon sta- 
ple fibers can be handled with no spe- 
cial precautions in the final or dry 
finishing operations, such as steaming, 
brushing, pressing, decating, shearing, 
tentering, and calendering. 


Other Discussions 


Getting away from the subject of 
spun rayon, Alfred C. Abrahams of 
Philadelphia advised the group of the 
importance of maintaining standard 
widths of fabries, and standard widths 
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in the same cut of fubric, as this has 
become a major problem in the eutting 
up trade. He gave a brief description 
of how fabrics are cut, and showed the 
difficulties involved when fabrics in a 
lot are either too wide or too narrow 

Donald C. Seott, North Wilbraham, 
Mass., presented an address on meth 
ods used in testing the stiffness of 
yarns and twines, and brought out the 
factors affecting stiffness, such as 
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twist, moisture content, sizing, carbon 
izing and tendering. Mr. Scott advo- 
cated the use of mechanical means for 
testing stiffness instead of the age-old 
method of hand “feel’’. 

At the noonday luncheon, Edward R 
Schwarz of M. Il. T. discussed the en 
yineering aspects of textile technology. 
His remarks were illustrated with lan 
tern slides of various types of testing 
machines used in the textile industry, 
their value, and what could be learned 
by the use of each. 

As a conclusion to the textile ses 
sion, Ormond W. Clark, Caleco Chemi- 
cal Company, discussed the machinery 
used in the application of fast dyes to 
cellulosic fibers. He went into the fac- 
tors influencing the design, selection, 
operation and maintenance of machin- 
ery used for this purpose. 

— 
Piedmont Reed & Sales Co. 
is New Organization 

Henry FE. Littlejohn, formerly asso 
ejated with Steel Heddle Manufactur- 
ing Company, and more recently con- 
nected with Drayton Mills, Spartan 
burg, S. C., is president of the newly) 
organized Piedmont Reed & Sales Com 
pany, P. O. Box 3887, Greenville, 5. © 
The company has modern reed manu 
facturing equipment and will specialize 
in quality loom reeds. H. C. Beattie 
is treasurer of the new company. 


Sa 


Culbreath Agent for 
Parks & Woolson 


Culbreath. southern agent 


Ernest F. 
for American Paper Tube Company and 
Riggs X& Lombard, Ine., has also been 
appointed southern agent for Parks & 
Woolson Machine Company, Spring- 
field, Vermont, manufacturers of cloth 
room machinery. Mr. Culbreath is con- 
tacting the textile trade in the entire 


*} , «! *- 
nariotte. 


South, with headquarters in 








Sound Mill Operation 
Proves Good Policy 


COTTON manufacturers can look back 

upon the latter part of 1989 as a 
period demonstrating the value of sound 
operation by the industry as a whole 
and also as an object lesson in digres- 
sing once more to some extent from 
such operation. The general adoption 
of curtailment last summer put the 
mills in the way of making profits on 
a broad volume of buying. Then the 
urge to promote business when it was 
normally dull threatened to undermine 
profit making. 

Whether the industry will continue to 
operate in the black through the year 
now under way apparently is up to the 
individual manufacturer. It takes only 
a Small amount of business in the goods 
market to establish a price, especially 
when it is a concession. 
stance, cited for gray 
goods trade, was again a moot topic 
when the stability of the whole market 
after the early fall shaken as a 
whole by unnecessary reduction in some 
staples. 

We say the 
mills had backlogs to keep them run- 
ning actively into the current year. By 
the same token, buyers were well cov 


This c¢ircum- 
the 


years in 


was 


“unnecessary” because 


ered for immediate needs and waiting 


for signs of consumption volume. Con- 
cessions would not increase the ulti- 


mate volume. On the other hand, they 
would, and did, cause deferment of new 
buving after buyers were aware of new 
needs. Buyers skeptical of prices are 
slow to operate at all times. 


Healthy Fears 
A Good Augury 


General business conditions the last 
of December were such as to create a 
feeling among economic observers that 
1940 would not get the sharp reaction 
before spring rather commonly forecast 
several weeks earlier. In contrast with 
ordinarily deterrent business fears, the 
fears of the last quarter of 1939 that 
gave way in large part before the end 
of the year were incident to a period 
of prosperity. The fear was that pos- 
sibly it had been overdone. 

As a result of this healthy fear, or 
conservatism, buying of commodities 
tapered off and a slow period of quiet 
waiting for business to absorb the re- 
sulting heavy production ensued. Whe- 
ther growing inventories would pile up 


goods and create a new dull period for 


manufacturers in a few months was 


the dominant question. Then came 
gradually a consciousness that consu- 
mer buying power was growing and 


that goods were going rapidly into con- 
sumption. 


It was a favorable circumstance that 
caution followed the September up- 
surge, for nobody wanted a runaway 
market. It was more favorable that 
the quiet period of selling (not manu- 
facturing) demonstrated the idleness of 
fears that the war might bring anoth- 
er boom and pave the way for a debacle 
similar to that after the World War. 
When the realization came that the in- 


dustrial activity was substantially 
based on domestic business, opinion 
turned to the idea that the year-end 


would be less than usual. 


Finished Goods 
Strong Point 


December brought finished cotton 
merchandise to the forefront as a 
strong element in the situation affect- 
ing cotton mills. Ordinarily a month 
of slackening business, it had been an- 
ticipated that 
decline in the call for various items of 
finished cottons and request for deliv- 
eries to be deferred until January. Yet 
up to the middle of the month at least, 
this tendency was subnormal. 

During November the movement of 
finished goods was retarded, giving 
rise to the belief that the year-end dull- 


decline 


December would show a 





A best seller—made in Feather Flannel, 
a smooth wool-like fabric of Teca, East- 
man’s crimped acetate ravon. 
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ness would be experienced as usual. 
But it was found early in December 
that buyers evidently needed practically 
all the merchandise on order, indicat- 
ing that reserve supplies were at a min- 
imum. The implication was that con- 
verters of finished cloths were absorb- 
ing well the large yardages of gray 
goods bought early in the fall. 


Substantiating the indications of a 
broad consumption in gray construc- 
tions was the spurt of new buying to- 
ward the middle of December. And 
supporting the assertion that previous 
weakening of prices for some lines was 
futile, the market quickly stiffened 
when buyers began to place new orders 
in volume, albeit a sudden bullish de- 
velopment in raw cotton was the con- 
structive factor that turned the tide. 


World Cotton 
Markets Strong 


Not since the beginning of the 1937T- 
1938 season has the situation in raw 
cotton been so conspicuous a factor in 
the textile market. The break of the 
market to 7% cents (New York spot) 
in the fall of 1937, under pressure of 
the largest crop on record in conjunc- 
tion with a depression state for tex- 
tiles, was followed by two seasons of 
low prices for the staple. Even in the 
September spurt on war news, the price 
got barely above 10 cents and then 
dropped back to around nine. 


Beginning early in November, how- 
ever, raw cotton began a definite ris- 
ing tendency and a month later was as- 
suming a very prominent place in com- 
modity trading as a whole by virtue of 
a Sharply rising trend to world prices 
for the staple. Whereas in November 
government officials were forecasting 
a ten-cent market by spring, the price 
in New York was considerably above 
11 cents before the middle of Decem- 
ber. 


Last September cotton was one of 
the commodities least affected by the 
war. Three months later it was def- 
initely affected by war and more bull- 
ishly inclined than most other com- 
modities. The brief spurt in the first 
instance nullified for its short time 
the rising movement of prices in cotton 
goods. The strong upward movement 
in November was more strikingly a 
force for narrowing margins over cost 
in cotton manufacture. 
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Production 
Against Orders 


By the first of December it was 
found that margins of mills were re- 
duced to worse than those prevailing 
just before the start of war abroad. 
Impatient sellers of staple goods had 
been pressing for new business, not- 
withstanding heavy backlogs. This 
caused a fairly sharp decline from late 
September to early December, in the 
face of a definite upward movement in 
November when the easing of goods 
was most conspicuous. Typical of the 
contrast is the following: 


Sept. 27 Dec. 11 
38%-inch 64x60s 5 5% 5% 
Raw cotton 9.18 10.85 


Here is a case of rising costs of 
manufacture and declining prices for 
goods, with the chief effect of delay- 
ing business that would come to hand 
when buyers were ready. It was 
thought that the advantage accruing 
from the summer regulation of output 
by the industry at large would have 
lasting effect. Production against or- 
ders on bona fide demand, not induced 
by low prices, is the way of salvation 
for cotton mills. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


ACTIVE operations marked the situa- 

tion for cotton mills of New Eng- 
land through the last quarter of 1939 
and into the start of this year. Manu- 
facturers over that period, however, 
found themselves faced by uncertainty 
for the most part. The broad sched- 
ules for mills were based upon early 
fall buying inspired by war and re- 
plenishment trading for the new year 
saw no appreciable volume until a 
spurt was realized in December. 

On the basis that a gray goods mar- 
ket often is made by the mills that 
will offer concessions to promote busi- 
ness in a quiet situation, the manu- 
facturers of this district faced pres- 
sure upon prices for the specialties that 
constitute their mill output. When 
buying quickened in December, under 
the spur of a bullish cotton situation, 
these mills had to face a market that 
had receded without any weakening on 
their part. 

Fine goods producers foresaw a pe- 
riod of slow buying, as a logical reac- 
tion to the extraordinary turnover in 
September, and they were prepared to 
withstand the inevitable bids at lower 
levels. Costs of production were not 
lower and there was no justification. 
It was even felt that buying would pos- 
sibly be so light as to cause some tem- 
porary siackening ef production early 
in this calendar year. 


Aeecept Teaching 
of Experience 


Experience as a teacher today has a 
general following by the mills of this 
district. As a leading spokesman for 
the industry stated to the representa- 
tive of CoTTon late in December, the 
manufacturers follow the policy of 
watching production and stocks very 
carefully. They were preparing, in the 
period of fall production, to curtail 
just aS soon as it appeared that pro- 
duction would be going to stock. 

It will be recalled that the fine 
goods division of took 


manufacture 





This young lady is wearing a dress made 
in Koda Krepe, a Teca cloth with a sheer, 
crisp texture. Courtesy Tennessee East- 
man Corp. 
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warning of the over-production in the 
spring of 1937. They have since ad- 
hered generally to a sound policy of 
production. This enabled them to take 
full advantage of the pick-up that fi- 
nally came in September of last year, 
whereas some mills with accumulated 
stocks had first to dispose of them. 

New England’s hope is that its poli- 
ey of regulation will become general, 
since this district cannot of itself stem 
the pressure against prices in a slug- 
gish market. Fine may resist 
deciine, but values all around are un- 
dermined if concessions are made in 
any division. On the other hand, a 
consistent maintenance of prices based 
upon costs, supported by curtailment if 
buyers hold back, would alleviate or 
eliminate the depressed markets of the 
past according to opinion here. 


goods 


High Cotton 
Consumption 


Statistics show that the mills in New 
England consumed in October 86,592 
bales of raw cotton. This was 20.2 per 


-_— 


cent above the total of 72,147 bales re- 


ported for September and 27.8 per cent 
more than in October of 1938. The 


67 


total for ten months of 1939, 743,907 
bales, was 26.2 per cent larger than in 
the corresponding period of 1938. 

Through October and December only 
light bookings were made, but the na- 
tional consumption of raw cotton at 
the highest monthly volume since April 
of 1987 reflected continued broad pro 
duction in this district. Inventories in 
the hands of converters and distributors 
were reported not excessive. 

While mills were conservative in 
their attitude toward the outlook, the 
middle of December brought an encour 
aging spurt in fine goods, along with 
other constructions. Producers were 
quick to point out the significance of 
the world upward trend in raw cotton 
and to quote firm prices for their 
cloths. 

Export sales of cotton goods were re- 
ported to be expanding quietly, but this 
had little allure for New England, as 
most of the business was in coarse fab- 


rics. The First National Bank noted 
that, while foreign trade may consti- 


tute a profitable outlet for a few in- 
dividual companies, it always has been 
relatively unimportant to the industry 
whole. 


as a 


Notes of the Mills 


Adding to other reports previously of 
returning prosperous conditions in the 
mills the past few months, the Saga 
more Manufacturing Company of Fal! 
River paid a dollar dividend late in 
December. The significance of this is 
that the last previous payment was 50 
cents in February, 1938. 

Another sign of the times was a wage 
increase of ten per cent by the South- 
bridge and Sturbridge Printing and 
Finishing Companies of Southbridge, 
Mass. The management stated that 
this increase would make its employ- 
ees the highest paid in the cotton in 
dustry. The two companies, operated 
by Golding Brothers Company of New 
York, form the fourth largest cotton 
printing unit in the country, with a 
payroll of more than a million dollars 
a year. 

Federal court appointment of John 
W. Cussen as trustee for the Taber 
Mill Corporation, New Bedford. 
made in December. The 
had filed a petition for authority to 
reorganize under Chapter 10 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

The financial statement listed assets 
at $902.556 and liabilities at the same 
figure. Although provided with plen 
ty of orders the corporation has had 
insufficient capital to finamce opera 
tions on a capacity basis. 

More than 500 workers are employed 
in the plant. Above $120,000 in wages 
have been paid since the plant resumed 
operations under new management. 


was 


corporation 





“THE SITUATION” as Seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


December 20, 1939 
THIS HAS BEEN an exciting month 
in the textile industry and closes 
an exciting year, for the mills have 
run better, have paid more wages, and 
have than in 
1927 and 


used more cotton any 


1937. 
were 


previous years except 
About 6,700,000 bales of cotton 
manufactured into yarn and 
cloth during the first eleven months of 
1939—a 24 per cent increase over cot- 
ton consumption in 1938. 


cotton 


improvement is 
Sound 


Although some people firmly believe 
and give credit to the European war 
to this situation, others point out that 
increased cotton consumption was no 
spectacular over-night development but 
that cotton textile mills have enjoyed 
steady and consistently full operation 
time since the fall of 19388, with few 


exceptions. Among the latter was the 
Print Cloth Group which ran three 


shifts for a considerable period, build- 
ing up excess stocks which forced them 
into a curtailment program. To this 
group the war purchases were a boon, 
as Worth Street early in September 
had the biggest day in its history, and 
before the Print Cloth Group went 
down again into the slump of over- 
production another spectacular buying 
wave was felt: for example, 20 million 
vards were sold on December 8. 

Looking at the textile industry as a 
whole we find that the cotton industry 
and general business activities run par 
allel and that both have seen better 
days in 1939 than during the past dec- 
ade. Cotton-textile stocks have regis- 
tered a small decline since the past 
month and considerable decline since 
the first of the year. For instance, 
stocks today amount to 4.3 weeks sup- 
ply compared with just twice that 
much the same time for the previous 
year. These figures are based on av- 
erage operation. 

The New York Times seasonally ad- 
justed index of mill activity was 141 
per cent of estimated normal for the 
week ending November 25 compared to 
137 per cent in the previous week and 
127 per cent one year ago. Total cot- 
ton consumption for the past month 


was equal to the baleage consumed the 
previous month and 100,000 bales high- 
er than the same month 1938 (687,000). 
It is understood that the total number 


of active spindles has now reached the 
highest level since November, 1937, and 
that mills are actually operating 98 
per cent of capacity with additional 
employment being given to nearly 25,- 
000 people. 


The Subsidy Cut 


One of the most important of the 
month’s developments was Secretary 
Wallace’s sudden announcement of an 
immediate export subsidy 
rates to approximately 50 per cent of 
the original schedule. The announce- 
ment was made at the close of the mar- 
ket December 5 and exporters were giv- 
en until mid-night to report their sales 
made under the original rate. The re- 
sult was that about 600,000 bales were 
sold after 3:00 P. M. December 5 to 
foreign markets. Three days later the 
announcement was made that the rates 
on lint cotton, ecard strips, and comber 
waste would be reduced 0.40 cents per 
pound net weight effective at 
once. This second cut should be com- 
pared with the original rate of 1.50 
cents per pound. It is estimated to- 
day that over a million bales have 
been sold to foreign markets between 
those two closely timed subsidy rate 
reductions. The result of this, in the 
raw cotton market, has been bedlam. 
The market has shot up 65 to 70 
points in a few days making a total 
increase of about 150 points since the 
crop started moving in September. 

Certain types of cotton are in the 


cut on all 


basis 





shortage bracket. For instance, there 
is no 1 3/32-inch of the Delta variety. 
Spinners accustomed to using that 
staple must go to irrigated growths or 
change over to different lengths. Blan- 
ket manufacturers face a_ definite 
shortage in cotton from China and In- 
dia due to the Chinese crop failure and 
the excessively high prices existing on 
India cotton which is selling in some 
eases for $20 a bale over American cot- 
ton. A shortage exists also in the long- 
est domestic staple, Sea Island, due to 
terrific September storms, and it is 
understood that recent sales of this 
cotton were at 33 cents a pound. 

Raw cotton merchants have done the 
largest business on export business in 
many years and it is estimated that 
with the anticipated 6% million bales 


to foreign markets plus 7% million 
bales for domestic use at least 2% 


million bales over and above this nor- 
mal crop will be consumed and this 
excess amount must be drawn from the 
loan. 


Certificate Plan--A 
New Processing Tax? 


One of the most persistent people in 
the world is the Mr. Secretary Wallace. 
He has repeatedly tried to enact pro- 
cessing taxes in order to carry on his 
benefit program for the cotton farm- 
ers. Despite his continued defeats at 
the hands of Congress he is again 
barnstorming the West promising glort- 
ous results from the Income Certificate 
Plan, a revised edition of the old Do 
mestic Allotment Plan, buried these 12 
years. It is easy enough to see why 
he wishes to dig up this corpse. In his 
own words, “This plan has the advan- 
tage over the processing tax in that 
the money would not go through the 
U. S. Treasury at all.” Thus he prom- 





Will Clayton (with applicator), well-known cotton broker, spreading 
top dressing on the cotton paving used on the parking lot of Sears 


Roebuck’s Houston (Tex.) retail store. 
hat) is J. J. Brown, cotton technician for the government. 


At the extreme left (without 
Next to 


Mr. Brown is H. P. Newton of the Southern Regional Research Lab- 


oratory, New Orleans. 


Other gentlemen include representatives of 


the press and Ex-Governor Hobby of Texas . , . ‘ ; ; 
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peculiarities, and provides imme- the determining balance necessary 
diate cash for sales which enables for Southern Industrv’s progress. 
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ises a harvest of dollars to the farm- 
ers, the money to be raised without 
taxation—a nice piece of Santa Claus 
work for an election year. 

The actual method of operation con- 
nected with the Certificate Plan is 
this: The Secretary of Agriculture will 
estimate prior to the beginning of the 
cotton fiscal year, August 1, what the 
probable crop will be and the require- 
ments for domestic mills. He _ then 
estimates what the pegged price should 
be and takes the difference between 
parity or the cost of production (which- 
ever is higher) and the market price 
and this figure is that at which certifi- 
cates will be sold. For instance, if 
eotton is 10 cents and parity 16 cents 
the certificate would cost the manufac- 
turer 6 cents per pound. Certificates 
are to be purchased by the processor in 
advance of the processing or, in other 
words, when you buy your cotton you 
buy the certificate, cash on the barrel- 
head. Then, this certificate income is 
divided among the farmers as their 
benefit payments. 

This is one of the most dangerous 
pieces of legislation ever devised for 
the detriment of the manufacturer and 
the benefit of the farmer. Wallace 
feels that even if the plan is contest- 
ed and goes to court, with the New 
Deal Supreme Court Bench as it stands 
today the plan would be ratified. For 
that reason it is up to every individual 
cotton manufacturer, every worker in 
the cotton mills, and all other inter 
ested parties to fight this thing tooth 
before it gets under way. 
Senators should be 
which lie in 


and toe-nail 
Congressman and 
advised of the hazards 
wait for manufacturing concerns if 
confronted by this bill, the newest 
brain child of an idealistic dreamer. 

The Income Certificate Plan is pure- 
ly and simply a processing tax and all 
manufacturers familiar with the trou- 
bles in connection with the last pro- 
cessing tax will want to eliminate this 
one before it is enacted. The one big 
hazard of course would be the increase 
in cotton prices through this certifi- 
eate plan to the point where the con- 
suming public would be forced to 
switch to synthetic fibers instead of 
using cotton textiles. 


The Freight Rate 
Decision 


The of the ICC on 
to North is 


decisions 


freight 
rates from one of 
the most affect- 
ing textile plants in many months. It 


decision 
South 
momentous 


is the climax of a 


tween the South and the North. The 


ICC by a 5 to 4 vote on November 30 
ordered 
basis of rates on Southern 


railroads to establish a new 
manufac- 


long struggle be-,. 
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This shows an artist’s sketch of the world’s longest conveyor belt system, from 


Redding, Cal., to Shasta dam, a distance of 9.6 miles. 


Contract for the belt system 


has been awarded The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. The special 
fabric to be used in the belt system is being manufactured by Callaway Mills of 
LaGrange, Ga.; the belt will require one thousand bales of long staple cotton, pro- 


vidin 


the backbone for the 9.6 mile conveyor system.. 


Contract calls for the 


manufacture of the 20 miles of 36-inch wide, 6-ply, rubber covered, cotton belting. 
The conveyor will haul sand and gravel. 
The system will involve the use of 26 separate, endless-vulcanizod belts, each 


approximately three-quarters of a 
and turning on 48-inch head pulleys.. 


mile long, 
The conveyor system will be erected on 


motivated with a 200 hp. motor 


wooden bents varying in height above the ground from 4 to 90 feet and will re- 
quire the use of 12,500 steei troughing idlers. 


tured and processed goods moving into 
the North. It stipulated that these 
rates be comparable to those now ef- 
fective on goods shipped from North- 
ern points, mileage being considered. 
This has been the great bone of con- 
tention in the textile industry for years 
and the handicap cf freight rates has 
been severe on southern manufacturers. 
These rates were actually set during 
reconstruction days and it has certainly 
been inexcusable that they have held 
as long as they have. 

Arguments on the freight rate hear- 
ings will be resumed in Washington 
January 11 before Examiner Pine. It 
is very probable that the decision out- 
lined above will tie in with the Janu- 
ary hearing and that the ICC may be 
able to proceed further in the Rate 
Adjustment program at the close of the 
trial. 


Towels With Coffee 


A new promotional plan involves dis- 
tribution of 3 million cotton bath tow- 


els through 30,000 grocery stores as 
premiums. The project is being spon- 


sored by the National Cotton Council 
and the W. B. Reilly and Son Coffee 
Co. and will be extended over 90 days, 
it is understood. The idea is that a 
pair of 22x44 inch Cannon bath towels 
are given away with four Louisanne 
Coffee or Tea vouchers plus 29 cents 
cash. 

This voluminous premium project is 


the result of a trial balloon plan last 
summer in which the Reilly Co. gave 


away 700 towels in the New Orleans 
area. This plan, though carried 


through by an individual concern, is ex- 
cellent cotton promotion and excellent 
advertising for a good brand of both 


coffee and towels. 





Cobb Manager of Territory 
for Arnold, Hoffman 


It has been announced by Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., Inc., that W. Chester 
Cobb has been made manager of the 
North Carolina territory of the com- 
pany, succeeding Frank W. Johnson, 
who recently retired. Mr. Cobb’s head- 
quarters will be at Charlotte, N. C. (P. 
O. Box 1268). 


J 


In December 
"Textile Research" 


The papers and an outline report of 
the discussion on “Wool Fibre Damage 
in Processing,” which was the subject 
of a conference held last month by U. 
S. Institute for Textile Research, Inc., 
are published in the December issue of 
Textile Research. The conference de- 
clared the subject worthy of research, 
and authorized W. D. Appel, chairman 
of the Institute’s Research Council, to 
appoint a committee to draw up a re 
search program and to report on ways 
and means for conducting the project. 

The December issue also contains a 
full report of the proceedings and ad- 
dresses at the Institute’s tenth annual 
meeting, among the features of which 
were reports on the progress of re- 
searches being conducted by the Tex- 
tile Foundation and the Institute. 


Another notable feature of the issue 
is the progress report by Kenneth B. 
Fox, a research associate of the Tex- 
tile Foundation, on “Double Variation 
Method for the Determination of Re- 
fractive Indices of Textile Fibres”. It 
indicates that there is very definite 
evidence that the new method will 
prove successful, and provide an ac- 
curate scientific means of fibre iden 
tification, of aid in fibre structure 
study, and of indicating fibre damage. 
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WM thats the fifth time we’ve rebuffed 
| 


dale acliimelale Mba: good as new.. 


“LUCKY WE SWITCHED TO 
ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS... THEY’VE CUT OUR 
ROLL COVERING COSTS IN HALF!” 


AVINGS are assured when you in- 
stall Armstrong’s Extra Cushion 
Seamless Cork Cots. Forevery cot can 
be rebuffed three tofour times at a cost 
of only one half cent a roll. This means 
a total life equal to the combined lives 
of four to five ordinary roll coverings! 
But that’s not the only saving you 
get. There’s quicker, cheaper assem- 
bly. Furthermore, cork—by the very 
nature of its structure—lasts longer. 
Then, too, mills using these cots 
produce better yarn. Cork’s high 
coefficient of friction makes yarn 
stronger and more uniform. It gives 
you better running work . . . assures 


ARMSTRONGS (xtra Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 


~ 


fewer top roll laps, less end breakage, 
and far less clearer waste. Eyebrow- 
ing, also, is practically eliminated. 
And here’s the proof of the pudding! 
Over 7,000,000 active spindles are 
now running on Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots. Let an Armstrong 
representative show you how your 
mill can cut production costs and 
step up quality with a change-over 
to cork. Ask him to show you actual 
production figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers on cork cots. 
Or write Armstrong Cork 3 
Company, 923 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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New Orleans, December 16, 1939 


CULMINATIVE developments of a bull- 

ish nature influenced the cotton 
market to advance sharply, during the 
first half of December, values reaching 
the highest level attained since 1937. 
Subsequently prices lost about $3.00 per 
bale, but the decline was of short dura- 
tion, revival of buying causing the mar- 
ket to recover half of the temporary 
loss, 

Much stress was laid on prospects for 
a large export movement and large do- 
mestic consumption, to the reported vir- 
tual cotton crop failure in China, to 
the further reduction in the U. S. crop, 
and unfavorable crop advices from In- 
dia and Egypt. 

Foreign markets—Bombay, Alexan- 
dria and Liverpool—experienced sensa- 
tional advances, to far above their nor- 
mal relative levels to American cotton. 
The stronger markets abroad were at- 
tributed partly to the strength and rise 
in the value of jute in India, which 
was used so much to make sandbags 
for protection from bombs in the war 
areas of Europe. Jute was so dear, 
cotton (according to report) is now be- 
ing used as a substitute for jute. It is 
also possible, if not probable, that some 
cotton is being lost at sea due to mines 
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Comment 


on the 





Cotton Market 


and submarines sending so many ships 
to the bottom of the ocean. 

Owing to searcity of tonnage—with 
many foreign ships being pressed into 
war service—it is likely that other war 
conditions have prevented much cotton 
from leaving South American countries 
and perhaps India. 

Therefore, dear jute, the short cotton 
crop in China, difficulties in shipping 
cotton from the usual supply sources of 
other cotton-producing countries, threw 
the demand for the staple principally to 
the United States where the crop is 
turning out less than expected and 
where consumption this season may be 
of record-breaking proportions. 

Recently, Secretary Wallace was 
credited with saying that since the in- 
stitution of the export subsidy July 27 





August 1 to December 15 
Brought into sight (marketed) 


South 


Orient 
World spinners takings 


WORLD'S 


December 15— 


Afloat to and at ports of Orient 
Totals 
Totals of other kinds ___---_- 
Total of all kinds 


United States— 


AMERICAN COTTON 


Exports from the U. S. inc. Canada 
Spinners takings, North and Canada 


Foreign excl. of Canada and Orient 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF 


I ee 
Stock at 102 Interior towns ___-_~_- 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe _- 


ees 


2 ee a 9,908,000 8,559,000 
RSE OT Oe 2,792,000 1,863,000 
eee a ee 832,000 698,000 
ee ee 3,830,000 3,207,000 
ee ee (*) 1,284,000 
SL oa 295,000 336,000 
Te (*) 5,525,000 
COTTON 
Bales— This Year Last Year 
3,218,000 3,094,000 
or ans 4,861,000 4,841,000 
1 (>) 1,238,000 
Sih hities 325,000 206,000 
ey eae (*) 9,379,000 
Phin (*) 2,035,000 
(*) 11,414,000 


(*) Not available account of war conditions. 


CENSUS REPORT 
Bales— 
Consumption of lint in cotton-growing States, 


POSED NOVEL TOOT 610,000 503,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 

November ____--- pero 89,000 78,000 
Consumption of lint i in All other ‘States, Nov... 20,000 15,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, Nov._ 719,000 596,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 

AER ee ee Seen een eee 2,256,000 1,891,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 

4 months ____-_-- eas 325,000 280,000 
Consumption of lint in All. Other States, 4 

RSLS me ee ee a ae eee |e 78,000 62,000 
Consumption of lint in - United States, 4 mos. 2,659,000 2,233,000 
Mill stocks, November 30th ___-_--_--~-- 1,783,000 1,714,000 
Stock in public storage and warehouses, 

| 6 on ee eee 15,485,000 15,592,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and warehouses, 

i Ea Se aR eee ee 17,268,000 17,306,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and warehouses, 

ee ee en Ae oe 16,933,000 16,817,000 
Active spindles in Cotton Growing States, Nov. 17,099,000 17,024,000 
Active spindles in New England States Nov.__ 5,052,000 4,802,000 
Active spindles in All Other States, Nov. __-- 623,000 621,000 
Active spindles in United States, Nov. ____-~-- 22,774,000 22,447,000 
Active spindles in United States, Oct. _._--~_- 22,659,000 22,113,000 


Bales— This season Last season 


This season Last season 
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some 0,700,000 bales have been exported 
or ear-marked for export under the 
subsidy plan. Thus far this season 
or to December 15, 2,792,000 bales have 
been exported from the United States 
versus 1,865,000 to corresponding date 
last season. Under the circumstances, 
the outlook for exports during the re- 
mainder of the season is good. Some 
in the trade look for exports this sea- 
son to total 6,500,000 bales versus 3,- 
623,000 for the whole of last season and 
0,954,000 season before last. Of late 
London was credited with stating that 
© neutral ships had been booked for 
transport of American cotton to Eng- 
land and France. This good showing 
for exports is due largely to the in- 
ducement offered by the original sub- 
sidy of $7.50 per bale, which however 
due to the near exhaustion of funds 
for this purpose hasS been cut to 20 
cents per bale. Nevertheless, the de- 
mand for the staple continues good, 
which speaks well for the future. 

On the basis of probable domestic 
consumption of 7,500,000 bales and 
probable exports of 6,500,000, which 
makes a total of 14,000,000, it looks as 
though the trade will likely have to 
draw on reserves, Government loan 
cotton, etc., to the extent of about 2,- 
000,000 bales since the indicated crop 
points to about 11,500,000 running 
bales. 

The future course of values, there- 
fore, is apt to depend largely on the 
attitude of farmers as to the price they 
will accept for old crop cotton now tied 
up in Government loans. There are 
rumors to the effect that some loan 
cotton has come on the market already. 

Recently American farmers voted in 
favor of the continuance of Government 
cotton crop control for 1940. 

This year’s acreage harvested was 
estimated at 23,928,000 acres. The acre- 
age in cultivation July 1 was placed 
at 24,832,000, there having been an 
abandonment of 3.6 per cent. The esti- 
mated crop in bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight was 11,792,000 bales versus 11.- 
45,000 bales in 1938. 

There continues a good demand for 
spots and there is improvement in the 
demand for cotton goods. English and 
French spinners are busy, with large 
bookings to work on, largely Govern- 
ment orders. With only about one half 
of the cotton sold under the subsidy 
plan exported thus far, and new busi- 


ness likely to follow, there is every 
reason to look forward to the _ prob- 
ability of large shipments from the 


United States after the New Year, and 
as trade continues good in America, 
there is cause to expect the continuance 
of heavy consumption by American cot- 
ton mills. 

With cotton and grain selling at bet- 
ter prices now, which means much to 
the South and West, and indirectly to 


the North and East, and with Europe 
buying and paying cash for war re- 


quirements in the United States, the 
trade outlook for America for 1940 ap- 


pears to be good. Therefore, it looks 
as though the New Year will get off 


to a much better start than last year, 
with prospects of business continuing 
favorable, perhaps throughout the year, 
although some little reaction is pos- 
sible after the holidays. There is sat- 
isfaction in witnessing the predicted 
boom in U. S. business, quoted in these 
columns last summer, and it is to be 
hoped that good business will continue 
throughout the nation. 
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, «illee The Indianapolis starch re- 
finery of NATIONAL STARCH 
Propucts INc., a@ complete modern 
unit at the service of the tertile industry. 


Pearl and Fluidity Starches 
Made for Quality 


From our newly-modernized starch refinery at Indianapolis, we 








now offer you a complete line of Corn Starches for warp sizing, 


printing, finishing, and every textile purpose. 


These Starches are of highest quality and absolute uniformity, 


having been refined under our rigid system of control and highly 


specialized methods. 


The services of our Textile Research Staff—a group of men well 


versed in the uses of starch in every phase of the textile industry— 


are at your disposal. 


MaTiOnAL STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON—SAN FRANCISCO—and All Principal Cities 











NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 


End Shields for Motors 

U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Cal., have made available motors 
with unimount end shields which have 
a flat surface to facilitate the mounting 
of pumps and other directly driven 
equipment, and for mounting magnetic 
brakes. They may be assembled on 
either end of the motor and can be 
used to mount a footless motor to a 
machine frame if desired. Obtainable 
in a number of standardized outside 
diameters, the end shields are said to 
eliminate the necessity for an adaptor. 

+ 
High Speed Whirlwind 
Extractor by Fletcher 

Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced a new high speed whirl- 
extractor, with which the run- 
ning time is said to be frequently re- 


wind 


High speed extractor 


duced by one-half or The new 
machine has a basket, 
with the top ring and bottom castings 
being heavily galvanized. The weight 
of the entire machine is used to com- 
pensate force of unbalanced loads, and 
adjustable springs keep oscillation in 
horizontal plane and provide stability. 
Other features are that it is easy to 
load and unload, requires floor 
space, and is built absolutely smooth, 
with no rivets, flanges, or other pro- 
jections from top to bottom. 
& 

Fluorescent Lamp 

Hygrade Lamp Division of the Hy- 
grade Sylvania Corporation, 
Mass., has announced the Miralume 
HF-100, a fluorescent lamp for indus- 
trial purposes. It is said to have in- 
creased lighting efficiency and to per- 
mit a choice of the quality of light. Ac- 


more, 
stainless steel 


less 


Salem, 


cording to the manufacturer, the 
stroboscopic effect is practically elim- 
inated; the starters are easily acces- 
sible. The new lamp has a built-in 
power factor correction. 

Another new lamp made available by 
the company is the Miralume HF-200, 
for commercial and office installa- 
tions. 

* 
Skein Reeling Machine 

Fidelity Machine Company, 3908-18 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced a new self-contained skein 
reeling machine, which is said to show 
important savings in skein reelings. It 
is a self-contained unit with individual 
motor control. The machine occupies 
a floor space of only 1614x32 inches 
and has an overall height of 42 inches. 
The reel shaft is 30 inches above the 
floor. It is manufactured in two sizes, 
one for skeins up to 60 inches and 
the other for skeins from 61 to 75 inch- 
es. 

The unit is driven by a \-hp. brake- 
motor which can be run from the light 
circuit. The drive mechanism is total- 
ly enclosed, insuring safety and avoid- 
ance of dust collection. Applied to the 
top of the machine is a yardage count- 
er which can be set for any predeter- 
















































































For skein reeling 


mined skein yardage, which automat- 
ically stops when the correct yardage 
has been reached. The brakemotor 
stops the machine instantly. 

The reel holds five skeins and one 
of the reel spokes is collapsible, per- 








mitting quick removal ot all skeins. 
The motor furnished with the machine 
is of the quick starting type, driven 
through V-belts. 
e 
Sizing Compound for 
Spun Rayon Warps 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 
and Charlotte, has developed a new 
tested sizing compound for spun rayon 
warps and mixtures. Known as Hough- 
to Size SR, it is said to work well with 
any type of starch or gum used for 
spun rayon sizing. According to the 
manufacturer it produces high break- 
ing strength, elasticity, increased weave 
room efficiency, and easy boil-off. 
From 6 to 7 per cent of the new com- 
pound is employed in the sizing for- 
mula; the brilliance of dyed warps is 
not affected by the softener. 

» 

New Valves 


The Kennedy Valve and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Elmira, N. Y., has made 
available a new line of bronze globe 
and angle valves with plug-type discs 
and renewable seat rings for close con- 
trol in throttling service and for gen- 
The plug type disc 


eral heavy duty. 
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Valves 


and renewable seat ring are both of 
copper-nickel alloy, the seat rings being 
made of a harder composition than the 
dise. The angularity and length of the 
disc and seat ring have been propor- 
tioned to minimize wear at small open- 
ings and to permit tight closure even 
if the faces are partially damaged in 
service; each seat ring is matched to 
its companion disc to assure full bear- 
ing surface over the entire contact 
area of each. The stems have 60,000- 
pound per square inch tensile strength 
with acme standard threads, and have 
rounded stem head to permit self-cen- 
tering of the disc. 

~ 
Georgia Men to Meet 
at Sea Island May 16-17 


The Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 


tion of Georgia will meet this year, as 
usual, at Sea 
been set for May 16-17, Thursday and 
Friday. 


Island, the date having 
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SLEEVE BEARING 






requirements 


Here is a complete sleeve bearing service as near to you 
as your telephone. Johnson Bronze Distributors are located 
in every principal industrial center. Each carries repre- 
sentative stocks for your convenience. Their service is 
supported by eighteen warehouse stocks — all so that you 
can secure your needs when and as wanted, without delay. 
Try us on your next order. Give us the opportunity to 
prove our remarkable service...the bearings will prove 
their quality through performance. 





ELECTRIC 
MOTOR 
SERVICE 
BEARINGS {f J 
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UNIVERSAL 


BRONZE BARS 


Inside machined — outside machined — 
ends machined and centered. Over 350 
sizes — Solid and cored. Cast in S.A.E. 
64 for real performance. See your local 
distributor. 





BEARING BRONZE 






Types re 
CARRIED IN STOCK 


Cast in a high lead bronze. Correct in 
alloy, design and tolerance. Shipment 
made the same day order is received. 
Try a pair in your toughest application. 
Convince yourself of their high quality. 


A new and unusual self-lubricating bearing. Contains 
LEAD, GRAPHITE and OIL —up to 354 by 
volume. An exclusive process of PRE-ALLOYING 
the basic materials guarantees uniform structure, 
uniform strength, even distribution of pores. Now 
available from stock 1n a large assortment of sizes. 





All of the items listed on this page are 
available from stocks — conveniently lo- 
cated. Write for a copy of our latest 
catalogue — and the location of your near- 
est distributor. Good service with quality 
bearings awaits you on your next order. 


JOHHSON 
BRONZE CO. 


GENERAL PURPOSE 
BRONZE BEARINGS 


Ouer 00 sizes 
CARRIED IN STOCK 


a | od me The right size — in any quantity — 
“Q } ia ' 1 i right off the shelf into your shop 
7 with no delay. Low in unit cost — 

ae high in performance and life. Cast 
Vi/nite jor G in S.A.E. 64 — 80-10-10. Machine 
easily — with any type of oil 

COMPLETE grooving added. The best general 
CATALOGUE purpose bearing bronze available. 


530 South Mill Street 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Sleeve BEARING 
HEADQUARTERS 
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Vulcalock Cements Now 
Sold on Restricted Basis 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has announced that its line of 
Vulcalock cements, which were pre- 
viously sold only under license agree- 
ments, has now been released for sale 
on a restrict basis. 

6 

General-Purpose Oil Window 

Bijur Lubricating Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has developed a new 
sight oil window which is said to af- 





Oil window 


ford improved visibility. It is offered 
for general use in connection with oil 
reservoirs, containers and lubricators; 
it is a self-contained unit, convenient- 
ly installed in a simple bored opening, 
readily provided in the design of ma- 
chine casting or part. The oil window 
consists of ring, window, gasket, and 
cup, all fitted snugly into a metal pock- 
et. Standard sizes of the 
specified according to the diameter of 
aluminum reflector face, are *%4-inch, 
1 1/16-ineh, and 1 5/16-inch. 
+ 
New Universal Tension 
tobert Reiner, Inc., 550-64 
Ave., Weehawken, N. J., has developed 
the new No. 990 
which is said to enable the finest silk 
thread or the 
worked at the highest or 


window. 


Gregory 


Universal tension, 


coarsest wool to be 
lowest speed 
without changing or re-setting the drag 
device, thereby 
yarn tension. It 
most any standard 
to the maker, it is easier and quicker 
to thread and the thread cannot fly 
out, 


guaranteeing uniform 
is adaptable to al- 


ereel. According 


© 


Koroseal Paint 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has announced a new Koroseal 
paint, designated as No. 495 Korolac, 
the name covering solutions of the 
plasticized poly-vinyl chloride whose 
basic materials are coke, limestone and 
salt. A Korolac primer for use with 
the new paint is also introduced. The 
new paint gives a semi-glossy black 
finish and is recommended wherever 
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extremely corrosive conditions § dis- 
qualify any other kind of paint or 
coating. Applied to metal surfaces af- 
ter they are prepared as for any other 
kind of paint or lacquer, the primer 
forms a strong bond between the Koro- 
lac and the metal itself. Korolac No. 
495, when thoroughly dry, will with- 
stand all alkalies and salts in 
concentrations commonly met with in 
industry, up to temperatures of 150 de- 


acids, 


grees F. Both the primer and the 
paint can be applied by brushing or 


spraying. 
© 


Corrosion-Resistant Treatment 
Protects Bearing Units 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., has developed a process 
whereby exposed parts of ball bearing 
transmission units are being chemically 
treated to corrosion, without 
change in their physical properties or 
dimensions. The process involves the 
formation of an oxide-layer which pene- 
trates .0002-inch to .00038-inch into the 
surface of the metal, without changing 
its external dimensions. This protec- 
tive layer, really a part of the metal 
itself, does not chip or peel, and is un- 
affected by temperature. According to 
U. S. Navy salt-spray corrosion tests, 
the seals, shields and collars so treated 
10 to 25 times as well 
as untreated metal. The treatment is 
readily recognized by the distinctive 
jet-black finish it imparts to the metal. 

2 

Control Instrument 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., has announced a new series of 
potentiometer recording controllers in- 


resist 


resist corrosion 


corporating new features said to be 








Recording controller 


unique in instruments of this kind. The 
controllers have an improved detecting 
mechanism, a integral recording 
control mechanism, and a 
system to provide maximum 
flexibility of use. Open-and-shut action 
or throttling action, with or without 
automatic reset, is available in the air- 
operated models of the new series of 
controllers. 


new 
and new 


eontrol 


Hoffman Assistant to 
President of Link-Belt 


Ralph M. Hoffman, vice-president 
and sales manager of the Link-Belt 
Company Pacific Division, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for the last 8 years, has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 





Mr. Hoffman 


dent of the parent organization, Link- 
Belt Company, with headquarters at 
the company’s general office at 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Mr. Hoffman 
is a graduate mechanical engineer of 
the University of Minnesota. He has 
been affiliated with the company since 
1923. 
* 
Oil-lmmersed Panelboards 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has made available new oil-immersed 
panelboards, using thermal trip branch 
circuit breakers, for the protection of 
lighting circuits in locations exposed to 
corrosive elements and explosion-haz- 
ardous atmospheres. <A thermal- 
trip breaker has been developed for 
these panelboards to insure practically 
constant tripping characteristics re- 
gardless of The 
new breaker has a compensating bi- 
metal mounted outside the chamber of 
the frame in the 
tripping bimetal is 
affected only by the general tempera- 
ture of the oil. The 


breaker is compensated within commer 


new 


temperature changes. 


breaker which main 


enclosed. This is 


whole tank of 
cial limits permitting zero to 10 per 
cent rating the sur- 
rounding oil temperature is 140 degrees 


decrease in when 
F, and zero to 10 per cent increase in 
rating at oil temperature of 10 degrees 
F, 
> 
Brooks Represents Foster 
Machine Co. Exclusively 

Fred P. Brooks, for the last several 
years representative of several equip- 
ment manufacturers in the South, has 
severed his other connections in order 
to represent Foster Machine Company, 
Westfield, Mass., exclusively. He will 
handle for Foster in Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and part of South 
Carolina. His address is 406 South 
Candler St., Decatur, Ga. Webb Dur- 
ham is southern manager for the Fos- 
ter Machine Company. 


Sales 
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FOR PLANNING 


THROUGH 
SCIENTIFIC TESTING 


Rule-of-thumb methods no longer 
apply in modern industry. Facts are 
the basis of planning...of progress. 
The United States Testing Company, 
Inc., is today one of America's lead- 
ing fact-finding laboratories cater- 


ing to every branch of commerce! 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABSLISWED EE 


ROBQESER, WEW. JERSE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C WOONSOCKET, R. 1}. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You'll Have CLEANER FLOORS 
with Lawlor Model 20-C 


It’s a combination scrubber and water vacuum pick-up! 








It’s high on efficiency—and low on expense! 


We'll gladly demonstrate, and 





Work out a floor maintenance schedule for you—all 


Without obligation! 


Write, wire or phone 





MODEL 20-C 


Combination Scrubber and 
Water Vacuum Pick-up 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


LAWLOR MACHINES New Orleans Established 1895 Dallas, Texas 
Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co., 
122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
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W. N. MATLOcK has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Pacolet Knitting 
Mills Company, Lynn, N. C., to become 
superintendent of the unit of the EI- 
liott (N. C.) Knitting Mills that is lo- 
cated in Havana, Cuba. 


JOHN D. SIEWERsS has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent fo sup- 
erintendent of the Washington Mills 
Company, Fries, Va., succeeding J. W. 
Botton who passed away November 6. 


D. C. TURRENTINE, JR., has been made 
superintendent of the Greer (S. C.) 
Plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com 
pany, succeeding C. M. HEMPHILL, who 
recently resigned because of ill health. 


C. E. HENDRIXSON, treasurer of the 
American Viscose Corporation, has re- 
tired from active business life. He is 
succeeded by Wiliam H. Brown, sec- 
retary of the company. 


RosBert B. Rippie, Birmingham, Ala., 
has become assistant to G. M. Vann, 
superintendent and vice-president of 
the Eastman (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Obituary 


JOHN H. Hix, senior salesman and 
New England district manager for the 
past 20 years for the Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company, and connect- 
ed with this company for 38 consecu- 
tive years, passed away suddenly as 
the result of a heart attack at his 
home in Providence, R. I., November 
22. He was 75 years of age, but was 
active up until the time of his death. 


JOHN F. G. MILLER, vice-president of 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass., passed away suddenly 
on December 9 as the result of a heart 
attack. He was 62 years of age. Mr. 
Miller had been associated with the 
fan and air conditioning industry for 
36 years. 


T. B. SrackHouseE, 82, of Columbia. 
S. C., passed away December 9 as the 
result of a fall in his bedroom. Mr. 
Stackhouse organized the Dillon (S. 
C.) Cotton Mills in 1900 and was its 
first president. 


MELBOURNE A. H. BRAHAM, secre- 
tary-treasurer of The Arkansas Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., passed away sud- 
denly on December 1. He was 47 years 
old and had been associated with the 
company for 27 years. 


Percy F. Kinessury, former general 
manager of the Passaic (N. J.) Print 
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PERSONAL AND OBITUARY 


Works, passed away about the middle 
of December as the result of a heart 
ailment. He had been retired since 
1936. 


JOHN T. SHIPMAN, president of the 
Shuford Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., 
passed away the early part of Decem- 
ber, 


Don HURLBURT, southern represent- 
ative for United Elastic Corporation, 
passed away in Hollywood, Fla., No- 
vember 2. 


HENRY A. CAESAR, senior partner in 
H. A. Caesar & Co., textile factors, 
passed away December 10, following 
an illness of about two vears. 

(Additional personal notes will be 
found on page 80.) 


——__-@ — 


Brendel Advanced with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore 


Louis H. Brendel, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Hancock Valve 
Division of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., makers of pres- 
sure gauges, safety valves, thermom- 
eters, and globe valves, has been made 
assistant to C. H. Butterfield, general 
sales manager of the company. Mr. 
Brendel’s new duties will include the 
supervision of sales promotion and job- 
ber relations for the Ashcroft American 
Gauge Division, the Consolidated Safe- 
ty Valve Division, the American Schaef- 
fer & Budenberg Instrument Division, 
and the Hancock Valve Division. 

* 


Forney Director of Division 


for National Safety Council 


R. L. Forney, formerly assistant to 
the managing director of the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill., has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Council’s Industrial Divi- 
sion, succeeding W. Dean Keefer, who 
ended 21 years with the Council to join 
the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, as assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of safety engineering. His 
offices will be in Chicago. 

° 


Rayon Story 

Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., a subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, has prepared an 
interesting and profusely illustrated 
booklet entitled “The Story of Eastman 
Acetate Rayon’. The booklet photo- 
graphically illustrates the process of 
manufacturing acetate rayon and also 
includes a chart showing the manufac- 
turing steps. Fabric swatches are in- 
cluded to show the versatile effects 


which can be obtained through the use 
of the company’s acetate rayon yarn or 
Teca staple fiber, either alone or in 
combination with other fibers. 

o 


Steel Heddle Acquires 
Benazet Company 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with general offices and main 
plant at Philadelphia, has purchased 
and absorbed The Benazet Heddle Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
round wire heddles, the business of 
which, however, has been more or less 
dormant for years. Steel Heddle has 
moved all of the machinery and stock 
to its large plant. All orders and cor- 
respondence intended for The Benazet 
Heddle Company should now be ad- 
dressed to Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company, 2100 West Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

. 


Church Vice-President 
of Worthington Pump 


Maynard D. Chureh has been elected 
vice-president of Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Harrison 
N. J. He is also president of Moore 
Steam Turbine Corporation, Wellsville, 
N. Y., a subsidiary of Worthington, 
and in his new position will also con- 
tinue to be in charge of Moore opera- 
tions. 

R. W. Towne was elected assistant 
secretary of Worthington. 

. 7 


Wages for Wedding Bells 


On Monday morning a man went to 
his foreman and said, “Boss, I got 
married over the week-end and I 
know without trying it that two can’t 
live as cheap as one. So I feel like I 
ought to get more money than I’m get- 
ting. How about a raise?’ 

The foreman took one long look at 
the man and then said, “It’s not my 
fault you got married! What makes 
you think you'll be worth more, now, 
than you were before?” 

The disappointed and _  crestfallen 
bridegroom returned to his work real- 
izing that the ringing of his wedding 
bells hadn’t made much impression on 
his foreman. 

The foreman probably lost a good 
opportunity to give this man a new 
incentive to improve his workmanship 
and his actual worth in wages to the 
company. If he had told the young 
man that now that he was married he 
had more reason than ever before to 
make himself more skilled and more 
efficient so that his services would 
justify higher wages, he would have 
been helping the man and his own de- 
partment. He could have gone further 
and pointed out to him the specific 
ways in which he felt the man might 
improve his ability. 

A capable foreman will never over- 
look an opportunity to give one of his 
men some new incentive or inspiration 
to improve his performance.—‘Man- 
agement Information”, Elliott Service 
Co., Inc. 
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Most Builders of 
Textile Machines 
Recommend — 


NON-FLUID OlL—Because 
they found by thorough test that 


it enabled their machines to 
























Only the Turbomatic 
is Diaphragm-atic 


The Turbomatic Self-Cleaning 
Humidifier is the same old Turbo 


operate most efficiently and at 





een ¢ Copeng. lowest cost for maintenance. 
Diaphragm actuation of clean- 
ing mechanism is used because: You'll save money by Following 
Its on or off action is more 
positive. this recommendation. NON- 
It calls for fewer and less ; , 
complicated parts. FLUID O|L insures long life of 
bsinng —_ — a a bearings, outlasts other lubricants 
There is no likelihood of 
sticking. 3 to 5 times saving money on 
And no leakage of expensive 
compressed air. oil and application cost. 


: Being positive in action, with Write tod testi 
fewer parts, it is easier to care for, rite today for free testing sample 

. ° . ‘ sé . ‘ 

if after long, hard service it needs and bulletin, “Lubrication of 

attention—as no doubt it may. T extile Machinery” 


Being simpler, with no likelihood 
of sticking or leaking, it is better. . 

Diaphragm construction is what New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
makes it 80. Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Parks Turbomatic Self- 
Cleaning Humidifier is the same 
old Turbo, atomizing as only a 
) Turbo can .. .. but only the WAREHOUSES: 


: Turbomatic is Diaphragm-atic. Charlotte, N. C. | St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 








Parks-Cramer Company MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 














Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 











PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You Know 


Davip D. Carnot, Bennettsville, S. C., 
has been elected president of the Mar!l- 
boro (S. C.) Cotton Mills. with J. A. 
BAUGH, Jr., of McColl elected 
vice-president and general] 
and E. H. McGrecor of Laurinburg as 


being 
manager, 


secretary. The foregoing men fil! 
Sitions vacated by P. A. GwaLtTNPy 
and F. F. ADAMS, who recently became 
connected with the Plymouth Manufac- 
turing Company, McColl, S. Cc. G. W. 
JOHNSON, formerly superintendent of 
the Bradford Mills, Prattville, Ala., 
has been made superintendent of the 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, which are op- 
erated by Hesslein & Company. 


po- 


M. A. KIRKLAND, who has been sup- 
intendent of the Stark Mills of the U. 
S. Rubber Company, Hogansville, Ga.., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, succeed- 
ing G. H. Loxery, who retired January 
1. A. C. LINK is now superintendent 
of the Stark Mills. S. H. SHERMAN, 
formerly with the Winnsboro Mills, 
has been placed in charge of process 
development in the tire cord develop- 
ment department of the U. S. Rubber 
Company. Ga. L. D. 
SWEARINGEN is now technical supervis- 


Hogansville, 
or at Winnsboro. 


G. C. Furr, for over 20 years associ- 
ated with Adams-Millis Corporation, 
High Point, N. C., in charge of full- 
fashioned hosiery production, has be 
come affiliated with Burlington Hos- 
iery Associates, Inc., with mills in 
North Carolina and Virginia. THoMAs 
J. WALLNER formerly president and 
treasurer of this corporation, has re 
Signed and will give his full attention 
to his own mills, the Wallner Silk Ho- 
Siery Mills and the Virginia Maid Ho- 
siery Mills. 


R. E. HeENry has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Company, with plants at Greer, 
Arlington, Walhalla and Greenville, S. 
C., succeeding the late T. M. Mar- 
CHANT. Mr. Henry is also president 
of Dunean Mills, Greenville: Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Whitmire and Rock 
Hill; and Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 
R. G. Emery, who is associated with 


Mr. Henry in the operation of these 
plants has been made also vice-presi- 
dent of Victor-Monaghan Company. 


Cart, C. MArrMaANN, Jr., aftilfated 
with A. M, Tenney Associates, New 
York City, has been elected president 
of the American Association of Textile 
Technologists. RUDOLPH SEMLER, Dup- 
lan Silk Corporation, is first vice- 
president: JOHN HAGAN, Callaway 
Mills, second vice-president; GEORGE 
UrLAuB, Throwsters Research Insti- 
tute, treasurer; and BERNICE S, BROoN- 
NER, Good Housekeeping Institute, sec- 
retary. 


Dr. OTro MORNINGSTAR, Who was 
graduated from the Alabama Polytech- 
nie Institute, Auburn, Ala., and later 
studied, receiving his doctor’s degree, 
and instructed at M. I. T., has become 
associated with the West Point Manu- 
facturing Company, West Point, Ga., 
with headquarters at the central lab- 
oratory at the Shawmut (Ala.) Plant 
of the company, where he will do basic 
research on cotton fibers. 


has been in 
of fice 


Roy EK. BraDLey, who 
charge of the Greensboro, N. C., 
of North America Rayon Corporation, 
has resigned to return to his brokerage 
business in Chattanooga. He is 
eeeded at Greensboro by H. B. 
MEREL, Who has been associated with 
North America Rayon Corporation for 
over 10 years. 


Suc- 
SUM- 


Rospert A. McKay of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) office of Wellington Sears Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Atlanta Textile Club. Other officers 
are H. C. ALLen, Jr. Sterling Textile 
Corporation as vice president, and GAR- 
NETT Rosey, Riverside and Dan -River 
Cotton Mills, secretary-treasurer. 


formerly associated 
Manufacturing 


W. Lexie DAVIS 
with the Proximity 


Company, Greensboro, N. C., has be 
come superintendent of the Edna Mills 
Company, Reidsville, N. C., succeeding 
E. P. Corretp, who as noted, is now 
superintendent of the Erlanger Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 








_.WILLIAM SYLVESTER, at one time con- 
nected with the Archer Hosiery Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., but more recently as- 
sociated with the Hoover Hosiery Com- 
pany, Concord, N. C., has returned to 
Columbus where he has been made 
superintendent of the Archer Hosiery 
Mills. 


FostEkR BARNWELL has been elected 
president of the Abbeville (S. C.) 
Mills, succeeding H. A. HatcH, resign- 
ed. Rosperr CUSHMAN, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Stonecutter Mills, 
Spindale, N. C., has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of this plant. 


J. C. Farmer, for some time superin- 
intendent of the RockfiSh Millis, Hope 
Mills, N. C., has become superintendent 
of the Henderson (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 
LEE McLeMorg, superintendent of the 
Bladenboro (N.C.) Cotton Mills, 
ceeds Mr. Farmer. 


SuCc- 


EARL CRENSHAW, Who for two years 
has been superintendent of. carding at 
the Lancaster (S. C.) Plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Hampton 
Spinning Mills, Inc., Clover, S. C. 


E. D. Mires, formerly overseer of 
earding at the Mathews Cotton Mill, 
Greenwood, S. C., is now general over- 
seer of carding, spinning, and spooling 
at the Panola Mills Company, also in 
Greenwood. 


Ernest M. Boys, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Pisgah Mills, Brevard. 
N. C., has accepted an executive posi- 
tion with the mills recently organized 
at Kinston, N. C., which is now known 
as Glen Raven (N.C.) Mills No. 2. 


E. M. CUSHMAN has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Cartex 
Mills. Ine.. Salisbury, N. C. Formerly 
he was superintendent of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


ALBERT N. WHITESIDE has become 
superintendent of the Victoria Cotton 
Mills. Rock Hill, S. C., succeeding J. 
J. Ravucu, who now holds a position 
with the city of Rock Hill. 


K. McLatn, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Hannah Pickett Mills 
No. 2, Rockingham, N. C., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, succeeding M. 
T. Poovey, who recently resigned. 


Hersert A. Currier has been elected 
president of the yarn business of Wat- 
erman, Currier & Company. 


(Additional personal notes and obitu- 
ary items on page 78.) 
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The Suction Tube 
catches and holds the 
slack yarn, letting it 
out as the cheese goes 


The BARBER-COLMAN System — "om inns 


chanical yarn handling 
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BUSINESS 



















The whistle has blown... Time to go to work— 
the American way. 





Business means employment... payrolls... 
happiness. At SONOCO, Business also means 
service from a dependable source of supply for : 
everything in textile paper carriers: 


CONES 
TUBES 
CORES 
CORK COTS 
ROVING CANS 
UNDERCLEARERS . 


SONOCO starts their 4lst year in business with 
a determination to achieve an even more im- 
portant position of service in their chosen field. 








SONOCOQ MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 












Is Everybody 





(Since this article is written in conversational style, it 
should be borne in mind that the paragraphs in regular type 
represent OLD-TIMER’S part in the conversation and those in 
italics represent JIM’S part.) 

You know, JIM, everybody is superstitious— 

Whoa there, OLD-TIMER! That is covering too 
much territory. Anyway, you do not usually make 
a definite statement without proof to back it up, and 
I don’t believe you can back up any such broad state- 
ment as that. To say that everybody— 

Just hold your horses a minute, JIM. You grabbed 
my statement before I had time to finish. I intended 
to go on to say that at least I don’t believe I was ever 
associated with any person for a reasonable length 
of time without seeing some little thing about that 
person which indicated that he or she was just a little 
bit superstitious in some way. 

Oh well, now that is different, and you know there 
are quite a few millions of people with whom you 
have not been associated nor even ever seen. 

Yes, JIM, but during all these hundred or more 
years I’ve lived I’ve met and been associated with 
enough people to form a pretty fair cross-section of 
humanity in general, or I should say, to represent an 
average. And in making the remark I did not have 
in mind the uneducated class of people who, we usually 
take for granted, are superstitious, but it seems to 
be that there is an inborn inclination for all human 
beings to be superstitious, although the more intelli- 
gent classes usually scoff at such a suggestion and 
would become offended if you should even intimate to 
them that they are superstitious. 

All during my business and social life I have no- 
ticed that oftentimes when planning to carry out some 
idea or when expecting to be offered a promotion or 
when changing from one position to another—when 
preparing to put a new system into effect which 
would affect a large number of operatives and in fact 
on most any problem which required concentrated 
thought for any length of time, that certain rather 
inexplainable ideas would crop into my mind that 
could not possibly have any bearing on the outcome of 





Superstitious? 


what I was planning, still there was that thought that 
if so-and-so should happen, it would ruin the deal. 

Becoming rather self-conscious of this fact made 
me ask myself the direct question: Am I supersti- 
tious? Certainly not. Who ever heard of such a 
silly thing? I certainly have more common sense 
than to be superstitious. Ignorant people and the 
tribes of uncivilized savages are the only people wh¢ 
are superstitious. Then, by Heck, while I was assur- 
ing myself so positively that I did not have as much 
as a speck of superstition in my system, I was con- 
fronted with making one of the most important de- 
cisions of my business life. Anyway, I had dictated 
an important letter and made several changes and 
finally told my secretary to hold the letter until to- 
morrow and give me time to think it over before mail- 
ing it. She says, “Do you know what tomorrow is?” 
I looked at the calendar and, oh my Gosh, “tomorrow” 
was Friday, the 13th. 

Now, JIM, inasmuch as you resented my statement 
that you are superstitious, will you give me an honest 
answer and tell me whether you would have waited 
until Friday, the 13th, to mail that letter or not? Re- 
member, now, I have already told you it was one of 
the most important decisions of my business life—it 
would and did have a bearing on all my future busi- 
ness life. This was a matter that had been gradually 
coming to a head for three years. Oh, yes, I have 
dictated many important business letters knowing that 
the date was Friday, or even Friday, the 13th, but as 
I have explained, this particular decision was vitally 
important, and I had not realized that “tomorrow was 
Friday, the 13th,” until the stenographer called my 
attention to it. Now I am asking you for an hones! 
answer to my question. 

Well, OLD-TIMER, I'll tell you— 

Never mind, JIM, I see you are going to dodge 
and I’ll dodge too, because if I told our readers that | 
held that letter until Friday, the 13th, many of them 
would not believe me and we would have a bushel of 
fan mail wanting to know whether the letter was suc- 
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cessful or not. Well, now, those people who would 
want to know the result of mailing the letter on Fri- 
day, the 18th—are they superstitious or not? 

OLD-TIMER, a few minutes ago you made the re- 
mark that something happened recently to bring this 
superstition business to your mind. 

Yes, JIM, it did, in fact something is popping up 
all the time to remind me that “Everybody Is Super- 
stitious”, but to be specific, last Monday, I -dropped 
out to a country club in a city of 100,000 or more 
population, hoping I would find some other straggler 
without anything to do on that Monday and have a 
game of golf. The caddy master informed me that 
on Monday the ministers who were not members of 
the club were allowed to play without paying greens 
fees, and that if I cared to play with the preachers 
I would have no trouble in getting a game. That 
suited me fine, so I went out on the putting green to 
wait. Finally, I saw the caddy master approaching 
with two men, who turned out to be a couple of prom- 
inent D.D’s. Well, after the usual first tee prelimi- 
naries—no, I am wrong, we did not have the usual 
first tee preliminaries, because the usual preliminaries 
consist of all players lying about their score and after 
giving all of the alibis they can think of, then making 
a 25-cent, 50-cent, or one dollar bet. 

But here Dr. Doe says: “I usually shoot 90 to 95” 
and Dr. Noe spoke up with the statement, “I should 
have about 85”. (Oh, my Gosh! I’ll say OLD-TIMER 
is going to have a golf game and that 85 shooter looks 
like he is as old as OLD-TIMER. It developed that Dr. 
Noe was older than OLD-TIMER by three or four 
vears). 

As the editor usually calls me down for taking up 
space to describe places or events in detail, we will 
skip that golf game, except to say that it was most 
enjoyable—Dr. Noe and OLD-TIMER got to be quite 
good friends—so much so that OLD-TIMER took Dr. 
Noe home after the game and was invited in to meet 
the family. 

In coming out of the club house with Dr. Noe on 
our way to my auto, I started to pass one of the large 
porch columns, and although Dr. Noe was almost past 
the same column on the opposite side, he stopped, 
turned around and passed the column on the same side 
as OLD-TIMER did. 

Now here is a highly educated man—a religious 
student—a man so far advanced in his calling that he 
is a Doctor of Divinity, and I am leaving it up to 
vou to answer the question for yourself, “Is he super- 
stitious or not?” Do you do the same thing Dr. Noe 
did? Do you avoid passing on the opposite side of a 
post when you are walking with someone? Well, why 
do you do it? Still, if I ask you if you are super- 
stitious you probably will be offended. 

Of course such a thing as a black cat crossing the 
road is too absurd to ask you if you pay any atten- 
tion to it or not, but do you? Anyway, here is some- 
thing I saw in a southern city which has a very broad 
street leading out of town toward the country club. 
My son lived in this town at the time and one after- 
noon on our way to the club there was a car just in 
front of us driven by a lady and all at once she speed- 
ed up and although there were two street car tracks 
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in the middle of the street, she swerved her car right 
out onto the tracks. Both my son and I thought some- 
thing was wrong with the car or that she had sud- 
denly gone crazy or something, until we noticed a 
black cat that she passed in a cloud of dust. 

And no doubt the majority of OLD-TIMER’S read- 
ers have read newspaper or magazine articles relating 
in detail how some of our distinguished senators and 
congressmen in Washington visit a widely publicized 
fortune teller. I wonder if one of those distinguished 
law makers would walk under a ladder or open an 
umbrella in his house. 

Not many moons since OLD-TIMER was sitting in 
an office building waiting to see a business man, and 
just across the street was a man on a ladder painting 
a sign at a movie theater. The side walk was prob- 
ably 10 feet wide and as the top of the ladder was 
resting against a marquee projecting from the front 
of the building, that threw the bottom of the ladder 
to be within about two feet of the outside of the side 
walk. During the 30 minutes or more that OLD-TIMER 
sat there not just one person walked under that lad- 
der. They would all walk over the narrow strip of 
about two feet between the bottom of the ladder and 
the edge of the sidewalk. Why? Do you walk under 
ladders? 

Don’t just read what OLD-TIMER is telling you 
about other people—he has accused you of being su- 
perstitious—in fact, he has accused everybody of hav- 
ing a tiny little spark of superstition in him—there- 
fore, you should answer these questions to yourself as 
we go along. By the way, do you know yourself? OLD- 
TIMER’S answer to that is No, but we cannot go into 
that now; you might accuse OLD-TIMER of being sus- 
picious; but whether he is or not, he just doesn’t like 
for you to cross your fingers when he is trying to 
make one of these sure (?) two-foot putts, especially 
when the green is all square. 


A daily paper which lies here before me as I write 
carries one of a series of advertisements by a large 
bank. The wording of this advertisement says that 
you do not have to go to a crystal gazer to find out 
about investments, but that you should come to that 
bank, ete. Are there still people who believe that a 
crystal gazer can tell them how to invest their money? 
If so, why doesn’t the crystal gazer make a million? 
I don’t know whether the man who goes to crystal 
gazers, fortune tellers, palmists, etc., ever asks him- 
self this question, but I do know that there are a 
great many more people paying out their hard-earned 
dollars to fortune tellers, crystal-gazers, etc. 

Riding along in my car the other day I heard a 
broadcast where the announcer was interviewing a 
weather man. It seems the man is a practical weather 
man as well as a scientific one. His name is Peabody. 
Maybe you heard the same broadcast. Anyway, the 
announcer was asking him about the many things 
people call the weather man about, and one of the 
items Mr. Peabody said was that many young people 
phone him about is to know if such-and-such a day is 
going to be a rainy day as they wish to set that day 
for their wedding provided it is not going to rain. 
In other words, it is bad luck to get married on a rainy 
day—and how many weddings have you ever attended 









































or heard of that were held on Friday, and I know 
there is no need to ask if you have ever attended a 
wedding on Friday, the 13th. 
It is probably conservative to say that more than 
50 per cent of the differences between the unions and 
management is caused by the superstitions of both 
sides, and any successful labor leader will tell you 
that if he can find some way, work some scheme, to 
arouse superstitions against the management the op- 
eratives will follow like sheep. Wonder why the over- 
seers and superintendents could not profit by that fact. 
Now, let’s get down to brass tacks, fellows. OLpD- 
TIMER knows the many things which have passed 
through your minds while you have been reading all 
this foolishness. He knows that these illustrations 
have brought to your minds many little superstitious 
things that have caused you to think the boss had it 
in for you or the spinner, the carder or the weaver 
did something that caused your superstitious mind to 
blame them for. You know, because he did so-and-so, 
that he was telling tales on you to the boss; you know 
that he is doing everything in his department to make 
the work run badly in your department; you know he 
is Saying uncomplimentary things to your friends, be- 
hind your back. 
Now look out, brother, when you are letting super- 
stition, or jealousy, or just pure darn meanness affect 
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your mind like this concerning your work, your asso- 
ciation with the men, with whom you are supposed to 
co-operate, well, it looks like you may be riding for a 
fall. Remember that OLD-TIMER article pointing out 
that “Love Brings Love and Hate Brings Hate’’? If 
you gave your desk-mate in school a part of your ap- 
ple or candy, didn’t he, when he had some, give you 
part of his? If some friend sent you a Christmas 
card last Christmas didn’t you say to yourself: “I'll 
sure send him one next Christmas”? And if you do 
your brother overseer a good turn; if you show him 
that you are honest-to-goodness trying to co-operate 
with him, then, by heck, all the superstition and ev- 
erything else will not keep him from co-operating with 
you. 

Oh yes, I know you will say that a certain fellow 
is such a darn rascal he would not co-operate with 
anybody, but why not give OLD-TIMER’S idea a six 
months’ trial? Pick out the man that you just know 
dislikes you and try doing him a good turn or two. 
Be honest in this; don’t do it unless you can put your 
heart into it; do it because you really want to; do it 
because you are a gentleman and can get pleasure out 
of doing a good turn to your fellow man. Just try it 
out for six months on a few of what you may call 
“sour-pusses”’, and OLD-TIMER assures you that you 
will be happier than you have ever been in your life. 
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Domestic Rayon Stocks by the mill 

Surplus stocks of rayon in the 
hands of domestic producers amounted 
to 7,500,000 pounds, or about one 
week’s supply at the present rate of 
shipment, states the Rayon Organon, 
published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Ine., in its current review of 
the industry. At the close of October, 
stocks on hand totaled 9,400,000 
pounds and on November 30, 1988, they 
totaled 40,000,000 pounds. 

Rayon yarn shipments to domestic 
consumers totaled 32,900,000 pounds 
last month against 34,100,000 pounds 
in October and 21,700,000 pounds in 
November, 1938. Shipments for the 
eleven months to November 30 totaled 
325,300,000 pounds, an increase of 31 
per cent compared with shipments of 
247,900,000 pounds in the correspond- 
ing period in 1938. 

“November shipments represented 
essentially capacity production,” states 
the Organon. “And with producers’ 
yarn stocks at their present extremely 
low level, it is clear why November 
shipments could not be expected to 
maintain the higher monthly delivery 
rate of the June-October period.” 

ae 


Wins Safety Award 


Plant A of the Berkshire Fine Spin- 
ning Associates, Inc., Providence, R. L., 
recently was awarded a plaque for hav- 
ing achieved the best safety record of 
any cotton textile mill in New England. 


best record in 
safety contest. 


Miss Opal Hill, who was graduated in textile engineering last summer at Texas Technological 
College, is shown here displaying the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers annual 
award of merit to textile school graduates, 
Hill, believed to be the first woman to receive a full degree in textile engineering in this 
is now connected with Wellington, 
Norman E. Horn, advertising manager, 
Wellington, Sears Co.; Miss Hill; 


country, 
left to right: 


having operated 3,013,328 
man-hours from September 1937 to June 
1939 without a lost-time accident. 
award was presented by Robert P. Ash- 
ley, vice-president, Liberty Mutual In- 
Surance Company, 
superintendent of the plant, before a 
gathering of plant officials. In 
this plant also won the Massachusetts 
Safety Council’s award for making the 
a state-wide 


Hand” roller covering, a feature 
to Henri F. Horn, which that is emphasized by the manu- 
facturers being automatic stoppage 
1958S when the covering surface starts to 


Miss Hill Reeeives Award of Merit 











































Improved Roll Covering 

Gill Leather Company, Salem, Mass.., 
manufacturers 
their 


The of roller leather. have 


announced improved “Phantom 


wear through. The material, it is stat- 
ed, is impervious to excessive humtii- 
industrial] ty, resists flattening over the week-end. 


and has many other features. 
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Courtesy of Daily News Record 


which she received upon graduation. Miss 
Sears Co., New York City. In the picture, 
and Harry L. Bailey, president, of 


Russell T. Fisher, president of the National Association, 








The plaque presentation was occasioned 





who made the award; 


and Charles A. Sweet, executive of Wellington, Sears Co. 
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When You Want An 
Electric Motor 
Bearing— 
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YOU DON'T HAVE 
TO CARRY A 
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e al ve pe hf LARGE INVENTORY 


Your electric supply wholesaler or any Bunting warehouse can supply 
instantly finished bearings for all makes of motors from 1/50 hp to 100 
hp. Bunting Standardized Bronze Bearings in hundreds of sizes for all 
mechanical applications, and Bunting Precision Bronze Tubular and rp 
Solid Bars are also available from stock. Write for catalog. The Bunting snag 
Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo, O. Warehouses in All Principal Cities. WHOLESALER | 





BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARBS + BABBITT METALS Oa 





Always Uniform 


® Penetrates More 


Thoroughly 
® Boils Thin 


® Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 
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Picker Speeds 
and Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Having read the data to the question of ““CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6926”, who inquires as to how he may secure 
cleaner stock and get a better breaking strength and 
who gives his present set-up, on page 105 of the 
August issue, it seems that there are several chang- 
es which might show improvement in cleaning and 
breaking strength. As briefly as possible, his set-up 
is as follows: 


One-inch Middling cotton, 16-ounce picker lap of 48 


yards length, requiring 614 minutes to run. Opener room 
650 r.p.m. Production per hour 1350 pounds. Two per cent 
waste opening and picking. Picker data, Buckley beater 
1300 r.p.m. 24-inch feed roll making 10 r.p.m. Fan speed 
1400 r.p.m. Feed roll set to beater 3/16 inch, beats per 
inch 16. Two-blade intermediate beater 1,100 r.p.m. 2\- 
inch feed roll 24 r.p.m. Fan speed 1400 r.p.m., feed roll 
to beater 3/16 inch, beats per inch 14. Three blade Kir- 
schner finisher (carding) beater 1000 r.p.m. Three inches 
feed roll 10 r.p.m. Fan 1500 r.p.m. feed roll to beater 
3/16 inch. Beats per inch 32. 


From these data the 16-ounce lap seems a little 
on the heavy side. 13.5 or 14.0 ounces per yard 
might give better cleaning on the pickers and possi- 
bly have a good effect on the carding. This could 
be off-set by the draft on the card and by running 
a 54 or 56 yard lap to give approximately the same 
number of pounds per lap. 

The speed of 600 r.p.m. on the vertical opener 
can best be checked by seeing if there is excessive 
curling of the fibers when delivered by this ma- 
chine. This seems about right for a staple length 
of one-inch. 

A little more than two per cent waste on opening 
and picking might be advantageously removed. This 
is determined largely by conditions of the cotton be- 
ing handled and the state of cleanliness required 
for the finished product. It might be well to remem- 
ber that the more drastic the cleaning process the 
lower the breaking strength. 

The Buckley beater speed of 1300 r.p.m. seems 
too high. This is especially true where the setting 
is only 3/16 inch on a 2% inch feed roll. Since the 
effective setting of a picker feed roll decreases as 
the roll diameter decreases this is a fairly close 
setting even on one inch cotton. 1% inch or even *% 
inch might show an improvement. 1300 r.p.m. is a 
pretty high speed for this type of beater. As we 
understand, this beater removes the heavier waste 
and opens up the stock so that the lighter waste may 
be removed on subsequent processes. 

It is frequently necessary to check the condition 
of Buckley bars from time to time to replace or re- 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all 


problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


« . 


Shape those bent or worn from use. Worn or round- 
ed bars do not “pick” the stock across the grid bars 
positively enough, with the result the cotton is 
picked up and dropped by several bars in succession, 
rather than being carried across the bars in one mo- 
tion. The latter will probably tend to give better clean- 
ing. Bars which have been worn can be built up 
with hard metal by an electric welder then ground 
down to the proper angle. 

For breaker beaters of approximately 20 inch 
diameter, 600 to 700 r.p.m. have proven satisfactory ; 
for beaters of approximately 36 inch diameter speeds 
of 400 to 500 r.p.m give about the same effect. 

On the middle section with two-blade beaters 
1100 turns per minute with 10 beats per inch is 
about right. The 3/16 inch beater setting might be 
increased to %4 inch and the fan speed slowed down 
from 1400 r.p.m. to 1000 or 1100 r.p.m. Watch the 
action of the stock on cylinder screens and the ap- 
pearance of the laps when unrolled before a bright 
light to determine what effect fan speeds are hav- 
ing on the laps. 

On the three blade Kirschner beater, 1000 r.p.m. 
is about right with 3/16 inch setting and 32 beats 
per inch. The fan speed of 1500 turns might be 
slowed down to 1000 or 1200 r.p.m. to allow the 
stock to form a better finisher lap on the screens. 

These points are suggestions only and any chang- 
es should be made a little at a time allowing plenty 
of time to observe the effect of each change. They 
are also made with the assumption that the picker 
has been checked for sharpness of bar beaters, con- 
dition of evener, condition of evener pedal bearing, 
sensitivity of belt shipper, leather around screens, 
holes in screens, settings and cleanliness of grid 
bars, polish of calender rolls, and all parts where 
cotton slides or passes. Also bearings of beaters 
and feed rolls where settings must be maintained. 
It might be well to check limits of feed—whether 
stock runs full or nearly empty before feeder con- 
trol moves or whether about the same amount is 
kept in hoppers at all times. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6979 









THE FLAT strip roll is very useful on the card yet 

very troublesome when in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. The wool or cotton cloth covering wears 
through to the wood, leaving the roll rough. The 
rough condition makes it hard to remove the waste 
when foll. Often when the tender removes one end 
from the card he allows it to drop too low and splits 
the wood roll. This ruins it and makes it impossible 
to keep the steel pin in the end. Fig. 1 represents 
the flat strip roll (Thompson roll) on the card after 
it has been improved. 

The roll may be improved as illustrated. Place 
the roll in the lathe with or without the pins and 
cut both ends 14 inch smaller in diameter to a length 
of 11%% inches. Cut the fiber collars and fit to the 
wood. Insert the pins after covering with cement 
and then force the fiber in place. The collar may 
be cemented if desired and driven on tight. It helps 
to retain the pin, prevents splitting, and increases 
the strength of the roll to the point it will break at 
other places first. The fiber in contact with the 
sharp wire of the flats does not wear off so fast as 
the wood and protects the cloth covering. (The fiber 
tubing can be bought in standard sizes.) 

The covering may be regular mixed wool and cot- 
ton clearer cloth beginning and ending between the 
fiber collars. A better covering can be obtained by 
using knitted cotton tubing and place the ends under 
the fibre collars before driving on tight. Better results 
may be obtained by cementing the tubing to the roll 
full length and have the ends under the collars. It 
may be recovered by removing the collars. It is 
easier to remove the waste from cotton covered rolls. 

Fig. 2 represents the card feed roll clearer. It is 
recalled that this clearer is a % inch or % inch steel 
rod covered with cloth. The cloth is cemented to the 
roll and made fast on each end by nailing to a wood- 







































Improving Rolls in the Card Room 





en plug inserted in the direction of its diameter. 
The nailed ends leaves the roll rough and prevents 
free turning. 

The improved roll is made by turning the ends 
as in Fig. 1 and cover in the same manner. Placing 
the ends of the knitted tubing under the fiber collars 
eliminates the nailing and rough ends to retard 
turning. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the scavenger roll for the spin- 
ning frame or speeder (if used on the speeder). It 
is prepared and covered similar to the roll in Fig. 1. 
The knitted covering: leaves the roll without a seam. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the wooden pin as used on the 
Sliver and ribbon lapper. It is made of hard wood, 
finished very smoothly, and then varnished. The 
pin is driven by friction of the contact of the pin and 
the metal drums. Traction between the two is poor. 
The poor traction causes the cotton to wrinkle at 
the beginning of each lap regardless of the careful- 
ness of the tender and especially if the machine is 
equipped with safety guards. It is necessary for the 
tender to bring the lap to a point and wrap around 
the pin to start it. His aid in starting with the 
hand wheel is insufficient to prevent the wrinkled 
stock. 

When the wrinkled lap runs out it is necessary 
to remove the last yard or more to prevent the lump 
from entering the piecing. This is the source of 
almost the greatest amount of reclaimable waste 
created in the preparation department. Laps weigh 
from 500 to 800 grains per yard. It is desired to 
eliminate the waste and the trouble of wrapping the 
lap around the pin. 

The pin may be covered with crepe rubber to in- 
crease the traction by spiraling around it or much 
better to use a crepe rubber tube held firmly with 
cement. (If in doubt use a tire tube turned inside 
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The crepe rubber is much better.) After cov- 
ering the pin with rubber it is necessary to break 
the lap at any point from the five inch calender roll 


to the pin. Insert the newly covered pin and lower 
the blocks without wrapping the stock. The rubber 
cover will pick up the end and wind tight at the be- 
ginning. This will give an increase in production. 
There is a slight difference with the ribbon lapp- 
er as the drums are lower than the delivery of the 
five inch calender rolls. It is necessary to have the 
end under the pin when the blocks are down for 
best results. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6983 





Reducing Impact in 
Leather Rolls 


EDITOR COTTON: 


When a common leather roll is run at high speed 
(say 400 r.p.m.) and jumps, the cause is due to im- 
pact that takes place in the saddle, hook and stirrup. 
Therefore, to find the cause we must deal with forces 
which produce in definite masses, definite changes of 



































momentum in excessively short periods of time. 

In general we have no knowledge of the actual 
force exerted at any instant during the impact. How- 
ever, I do know that impact is a pressure of short du- 
ration exerted between the weight and rolls. The ef- 
fects of impact are sometimes an alteration of the 
distribution of actual energy between the two rolls, 
and always a loss of a portion of that energy, depend- 
ing on the imperfection of the elasticity of the roll 
covering, in permanently altering their figures, in the 
form of hollow places or flutes. 

Deduce the foregoing and you have the answer to 
the question “‘What is the difference between the fig- 
ured and actual draft?” And for the foregoing reason 
it is impossible to attain the figured draft or twist. 
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However, we can increase the effectiveness of the 
draft by eliminating impact. Just metal springs will 
not do. Metal must be separated from metal. Refer- 
ring to the accompanying sketch we see a method to 
reduce impact: 

“A” is the saddle; “B” the stirrup; “C” the weight 
hook; “D’’ is a cup shaped rubber washer; “E”’ is a 
metal washer in contact with rubber washer “D” and 
spring “F”’, “G” is a washer and nut threaded to the 
bottom end of the stirrup; “W” is the weight; and 
“H” is light bar stock and shaped in hook form to fit 
the eye of the weight. 

This device is a home-made affair that can be made 
easily. It is for high speed front leather rolls. I have 
used it since 1907. 

WASH (R. I.) 
ae 


Some Comments on 
“Average Count” 
EDITOR COTTON: 


My attention has been called to the discussion re- 
garding “average count” by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6778” 
and “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6779” on page 95 of the Sep- 
tember 1938 issue of COTTON. 

The term “average count” usually means the equiv- 
alent or resultant count of a yarn when two or more 
yarns of unequal count are twisted together. Ordi- 
narily they are passed through the same rolls of a 
twister and are of unequal length. When the twist 
is above normal or when one yarn is longer than the 
other, as in spiraled yarns, the take-up or contraction 
of the yarn is also a factor which has to be taken into 
account. Being of equal length and unequal counts the 
weights must necessarily be unequal; this is in accord- 
ance with the latter part of the article by “CONTRIBU- 
TOR NO. 6778”’. 

Considering the examples used by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6779” of one end of 20s and one end of 40s twisted 
together: 

20 < 840 — 16,800 yards per pound. 

16,800 yards of 40s yarn would weigh 0.5 pounds, 
making a total of 1.5 pounds. 

16,800 yards — 1.5 pounds — 11,200 yards per 
pound. 

11,200 — 840 — 13.33s average count of the yarn. 


This could be found as follows: 


20 < 40 800 


—— — 13.33s average yarn 


20 + 40 60 





The average of the two yarns is 26.67s. The ply yarn 
would probably be designated as 2/26.7s or 2/27s. 

If one end of 10s yarn and one end of 20s varn were 
twisted together the ply yarn would contain 5,600 
yards per pound, equal to 6.67s. 


10 * 20 
10 + 20 





— 6.67s count, or as usually designated, 
average count. 
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Reverse Twist Yarn 


Sticks to 


ONE MILL RUNS regular and re- 

verse twisted yarn through 
one size box, splitting the reverse 
and regular yarn, and permitting 
the reverse twisted yarn to pass 
through a small box where it is 
tinted with a fugitive dye for iden- 
tification purposes. This plant has 
had trouble with the tinted reverse 
twisted yarn sticking to the cylin- 
ders, and requested information as 
to how this may be prevented. 

Two letters were received from 
mill men in answer to the editors’ 
requests for assistance. 

First Answer: We are slashing 
reverse twist and regular twist 
warps and using the fugitive dye in 
the reverse twist, in a manner simi- 
lar to that used by the organization 
having difficulty with the yarn 
sticking to the cylinder. We do not 
recall having ever had any difficul- 
ty with the reverse twist yarn 
sticking on the slasher cylinder, 
but after discussing this problem 
with our weave room and slasher 
men, it is a general opinion of ours 
that there are two possibilities 
which might cause the dyed reverse 
twist yarn to stick to the cylinder. 

The possibility is that the size 
rolls in the fugitive dye box might 
not be squeezing a sufficient quan- 
tity of colored size out of the yarn. 
This would leave an _ excessive 
amount of the colored size on the 
yarn, which would in turn tend to 
coat the cylinder. The reverse twist 
yarn, as handled in our mill, is first 
to reach the cylinder as it is un- 
derneath the regular twist yarn, 
which comes out of the regular size 
box. 

The other possible source of 
trouble would be a lack of constant 
proper temperature in the fugitive 
dye size box which might permit 
the size temperature to fall too low 
at times. We believe that should 
this happen the size would not 
properly penetrate the yarn and 
would remain on the surface in a 
partially congealed form. 

Second Answer: It is true that 
we run regular and reverse twist 
yarn in the same warp, but we sep- 
arate the yarn first and then run 
each yarn through a separate size 
box and the reverse yarn is made 


Cylinder 


to contact drying cylinder about 
three feet before the regular yarn 
contacts the cylinder; in this way 
we prevent the dyed yarn from 
staining the regular yarn. 

We have never had any trouble 
with the yarn sticking to the cylin- 
ders and the only trouble we ever 
had was the reverse yarn, dyed 


blue, staining the regular white 
yarn. 

Sticking to slasher cylinders is 
generally due to lack of fat content 
size and sometimes a slight addi- 
tion of glycerine will stop it; how- 
ever, I would not even suggest that 
glycerine be added, for this is a 
matter for each individual mill to 
work out, and should be governed 
by the make and contents of size. 

It is possible that dyeing after 
sizing could dilute the sized yarn 
to such an extent that sticking 
would be probable. 


Placing More Stock in 
Card and Drawing Cans 


ON PAGE 69-72 of the May 1939 
issue of COTTON, there ap- 
peared an article entitled “Nine 
Old Textile Men Discuss Picking 
and Card Room Problems”, which 
was a compilation of answers that 
nine of the mill men of Georgia 
prepared for this magazine. 

One of the topics dealt with 
putting more silver in 12x36-inch 
card and drawing cans, and one 
man answered as follows: “We 
are experimenting with setting 
the heads off center, so as to fill 
the space near the outside of the 
can, also the hole in the middle of 
the can. We get 16 pounds in 
card cans and 19 pounds in draw- 
ing cans.” 

This point was of particular in- 
terest to the superintendent of an- 
other mill, who wrote to the edi- 
tors of COTTON as follows: “I am 
very much interested in how this 
mill is able to get 16 pounds of 
sliver in the card cans and 19 
pounds in the drawing cans. I 
would appreciate hearing if they 
use a smaller bore trumpet than 
they were formerly using. Also, 
would like to find out what diam- 
eter they are using on the calen- 
der and coiler head trumpets and 
on their drawing frame trumpets. 
Also the grain sliver they are us- 
ing. We are now getting 10% 
pounds in the cans at the cards 
and 13 1/3 pounds at the drawing, 
which, as you can see, could be in- 
creased by about 50 per cent if we 
could do as well as the mill report- 
ingon this subject.” 

In answer to this inquiry, which 


was forwarded to the proper mill 
by COTTON, the mill placing more 
stock in the card and drawing cans 
responded: “We did change the 
trumpets on our cards and draw- 
ing and the sizes we are using are 
as follows: 

“On our card trumpets the bore 
is 135/1000-inch and on the draw- 
ing trumpets the bore is 125/1000- 
inch. Our card sliver is 51% 
grains on both cards and drawing. 

“In addition to changing the 
card trumpets, we set the drawing 
cans off center so as to fill up the 
empty space on the outside of the 
can, as well as the hole in the mid- 
dle of the sliver, and on the cards 
we added some weight to the cal- 
ender rolls. 

“I will admit that the results we 
obtained did sound rather exagger- 
ated and I think we are all some- 
times surprised at what we can 
really do when we study our prob- 
lems and put forth real concentrat- 
ed effort.” 

If other mills have had experi- 
ence with placing more sliver in 
their card and drawing cans, the 
editors of COTTON will be glad to 
know of their methods to pass 
along to mill men interested in this 
subject. 

— sen 
Standard Pressed Steel 
Build New Plant 

The Standard Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa., makers of shop 
equipment and socket screw products, 
is building a 140x80 foot addition to the 
main plant. It will be of steel, brick, 
and glass construction, used to house 
steel storage, ete. 
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TO YOUR |/VOLUME 2 


Increased activity in the textile industry, as well 
as the bright outlook for 1940, is causing many 
alert executives to ponder these questions: Is 
our present equipment sufficient to handle in- 
creased volume profitably2 What steps 


should be taken to increase the efficiency of 


various departments >? 


Terrell engineers have successfully solved the 
bobbin cleaning problem in many _ leading 
mills, with an average reduction of approxi- 
mately 40% in bobbin cleaning costs. The 
Terrell Bobbin Cleaning System provides 
maximum over-all efficiency. It is a definite 


step towards keeping profits in line with 


volume. 


For MINIMUM HANDLING and MAXI- 
MUM EFFICIENCY in Bobbin Cleaning 


CONSULT 


The Terrell Machine C0., Pre 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. — N. E. & Canada 
E. W. S. Jasper, Elizabeth, N. J. — Penn. & N. J. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd. — Manchester, England 
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Get your costs down... 






improve your product... 






Eliminate mechanical breakdowns. 






You can do all this by installing 







modern Proctor Dryers...then 






you'll have a chance to come in 





“in the money” in this interesting 






business race. 






Modern Proctor Dryers for every 






textile drying need embody many 






radically new features. 
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Spooler Room Talk 


‘6 NV\': SIMPSON, start talking,” I said to John, 
after exchanging a hearty hello with him. 
A “Why are you calling me Mister,” he 
asked. “You know I don’t like such a title hung onto 
my name. And another thing,” he added, “I’m not any 
kin to that woman that pulled the King off his throne. 
Shucks, I do well to get this yarn off these bobbins. 
Pulling kings off their thrones is a mite too highfu- 
lootin’ for my kind of Simpsons.” 
“Who said anything about pulling kings off their 
thrones?” I said. “I want to know how you get corn- 
ers off supply bills, as you call it.” 


“Now right here is a good example for you,” he 
said, pulling the middle guard off the tailing end of 
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the spooler. “Do you see that sprocket chain there?” 


he asked. 
“Yes,” I said. “‘What about it?” 


“I have found that these sprocket chains will last 
about three times as long and the sprocket gears will 
last indefinitely if the chains are run close coupled.” 


“What do you mean by saying ‘close coupled’?” I 
asked him. 


“I mean that you must get the carriage coupled up 
close,” he said. “You see,” he continued, “there are 
three shafts; one is stationary, and the other two are 
movable. The stationary shaft has the elevator driven 
sprocket fastened on it and also the elevator belt pul- 
leys. The movable shafts are fastened onto the take 
up carriage...” 

“IT see all of that,” I said. “Go ahead and tell me 
why you coupled the outfit short and close up.” 


“Don’t butt in on me like that,” he said, “you get 
me all mixed up.” 

“I notice you have a piece cut out there in front 
of the middle sprocket,” I said. ‘‘What’s that for?” 

“That’s to allow the sprocket room to turn after 
it is set up close,” he said. “You see, cutting away 
a portion of this piece right in front of the sprocket 
will allow the carriage to slip forward about an inch 
farther. 

“The take up carriage is used to take the slack out 
of the conveyor belts. Now you know these belts reach 
from one end of the spooler to the other end. And 
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these belts being so long they naturally develop a lot 
of slack. And as time goes on you keep running the 
carriage out farther and farther, and as a consequence 
the sprocket chain gets longer and longer for you must 
add a link now and then so that it will reach. 


“That is exactly what I did for years and years. It 
never crossed my mind that the sprocket chain being 
too long was what caused it to slip on the middle 
sprocket gear. But one chain after another wore out, 
and about every time a chain wore out the middle 
sprocket gear would be in such bad shape it would 
have to be replaced by a new one. I ordered so many 
of these chains I bet that fellow in Greenville, that 
we ordered these parts from, thought we were using 
them to tie around cloth bales.” 

“What causes the sprocket chain to wear?” I asked. 


“Most of the wear comes from what I just de- 
scribed—the carriage being set too far out from the 
stationary shaft will not allow the middle sprocket, 
which does the pulling, to get a good grip on the chain, 
thus causing it to slip. (See illustration.) The next 
main thing that causes wear on the chain is letting 
the bearings get clogged up with waste, also the bear- 
ings, which are oilless, have a tendency to gum up 
in the course of six or eight weeks.” 


“Do you clean these bearings regular?” I asked. 


“I try to get to them every five or six weeks,” he 
said. 

“If you should keep these bearings clean and keep 
the carriage set up close how long do you think the 
chain and sprockets would wear?” I asked him. 

“There is no reason why they shouldn’t last sev- 
eral years,” he said. 

“What steps are necessary to set a carriage up 
close like you have this one?” I inquired. 

“First you take this piece off here in front of the 
middle sprocket gear and grind off a space about two 
inches wide and about an inch deep. (The catalog name 
of this piece is Tailings Box Shelf Support Spacer- 
KKS 430). Then you slip the carriage in as far as 
it will go, being sure to run the two sections of the 
carriage as close together as possible. Then cut a 
piece out of the conveyor belts long enough to take 
the slack out of them; tighten them up, and you are 
rid of a lot of trouble.” 

“That’s all very good,” I said, “but I can’t under- 
stand why you didn’t think of it sooner.” 

“T reckon I was just working and not doing any 
thinking along with it,” he said. “But I guess that’s 
the trouble with most of us—we work and work and 
never try to think of what we are doing. 

“T was down at the supply room the other morning 
and there were so many fixers wanting new parts they 
had to stand in line. Each fixer had an order for a 
new part and he had the old part with him which he 
threw in the junk box when his order was filled. Sev- 
eral of them were talking about a bonus. I thought 
to myself ‘Men, you’ve got the bonus in your hands, 
but it’s dead, and you are burying it in the junk box’.” 

“Isn’t it a good idea to bring all the old parts to 
the supply room when you get new pieces for re- 
placement?” I asked. 

“IT think so,” he said, “because it concentrates 
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@ The Pabst Sales Company 
takes this opportunity to 
thank you for your patronage 
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waste in a place where everybody can see it and thus 
become conscious of it.” 

“Do you think the fixers and section men need to 
become more conscious of the waste of materials that 
is going on around them?” I asked. 

“T think that all the workers ought to become alive 
to this subject,” he said. “The overseers are waging 
a real fight against waste. But they aren’t getting 
the right co-operation from us smaller fellows. We are 
not lending enough thought to causes and effects. 
When a piece wears out or breaks we don’t stop and 
wonder WHY that piece wore out or broke.” 

John preached on a while longer, and then he 
turned and started talking about filling winders, but 
I told him I had to go; that we would talk about them 
the next time I came through. 


— 





Spinning Room Practice 


(Continued from page 58) 


changed from one yarn number to another, or from 
frames that have been overhauled and any new gears 
installed. This would prevent errors in gears causing 
more than one doff of the wrong yarn. 

Problems in spinning room management have been 
discussed more or less generally throughout this series. 
One feature that has not been mentioned is production 
control. Unless a mill is on some kind of staple fabric, 
or even on goods that require only two or three num- 
bers, some kind of system has to be devised that will 
guarantee the right yarn being made at the time when 
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it is needed. If the mill has a production manager 
his duties will include working with the overseer of 
spinning in this respect. In smaller mills possibly 
the assistant superintendent would look after produc- 
tion. 

In the case of filling yarns, possibly some one in 
the weave room would check the looms at stated in- 
tervals and order the necessary filling from the spinn- 
ing room. If several kinds of filling are being run 
care should be exercised by the person ordering this 
yarn not to overstock, as this ties up quills, uses 
frames for production that is not needed and often 
ties up yarn in a form that cannot be used until an- 
other similar order is received. 

The details of a production control system would 
have to be worked out at each individual mill, to suit 
local conditions, but would include: a consolidated re- 
port of current deliveries, broken down into the 
amounts of yarn needed to make these deliveries; a 
report of any yarns on hand; a knowledge of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the spinning room. From these 
facts the spinning frames can then be put on the yarns 
needed to fill these current orders. 

Other management problems include, the training 
of help, assignment of work loads, questions of dis- 
cipline, control of waste, labor cost, supplies, efficien- 
cy, cleanliness, maintenance of equipment, control of 
bad work, safety and so on. In the planning as to 
just how these things can best be handled the overseer 
is wise who takes his assistants into his full confi- 
dence. Even the section men should be fully informed 


as to the overseer’s program for the last analysis the 
overseer must depend largely upon his section men 
for the detailed execution of most of his plans. 











The Varnishing of 


Jacquard Harness 


A RECENT inquiry to COTTON had _ race. 


ywwn 
wry 


As | See It 

Have you noticed, as I have, that 
when a man is wrong and won’t ad- 
mit it, he usually gets angry? 

It seems to be human to try to cov- 
er up one’s own mistakes and wrong- 
doing by a show of great indignation 
if someone catches us. 








reference to Jacquard har- 
ness, it was, “Which is better for 
all weather conditions, to varnish 
Jacquard harness all over, or to var- 
nish them just where the harness 
goes through the comber board?” 

This question was passed along 
to a mill man having much Jac- 
quard experience, and his reply is 
as follows: 

I could answer this question by 
simply saying, “just where it goes 
through the comber board’. But 
I do not feel that such an answer 
will be altogether satisfactory. 

Mention of weather leads me to 
infer the question may have been 
prompted by trouble arising from 
humid conditions. Under certain 


humid conditions, some Jacquard 
harness will contract until it be- 
comes too high above the shuttle 


In the Irish textile trade, where 
high humid conditions prevail, the 
practice is to use a hard twist and 
highly polished all linen cord, and 
to varnish this where it goes 
through the comber board and for 
about 6 inches above. Also, to var- 
nish it where it passes through the 
glass rods and for 6 inches below. 

Under highly humid conditions, 
and varnished in this manner, it 
was a rare occurrence to have a 
harness affected by dampness. Har- 
ness have been varnished all over, 
but the results have not been bene- 
ficial. 

If trouble is experienced with the 
Jacquard harness, it may lie with 
the neck cords, as these must be 
well stretched and rubbed with 
bee’s wax in order to secure satis- 
factory results. 


Much embarrassment can be avoid- 
ed by frankly admitting, rather than 
defending, mistakes. 

We feel like helping the fellow who 
honestly owns up to a mistake, but we 
like to “make a monkey” out of the 
person who stubbornly refuses to ad- 
mit a mistake and gets mad at the 
suggestion that he has erred.—Glenn 
Gardiner in “Management Informa- 


tion’. 
—--@— 
Whose Fault? 

For a couple of days the man work- 
ing at the head of the conveyor, near 
the motor which drove the conveyor, 
had noticed that the motor was run- 
ning hot. But he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said to himself, “What of it? 
It’s not my job to worry about mo- 
tors!” 

Then the motor burned out and ev- 
ery one in the department had to go 
home for the rest of the day. Thirty- 
two people lost wages averaging $2.00. 
Sixty-four dollars less was earned be- 
cause this man didn’t report the hot 
motor. — “Management Information’, 
Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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= LULUMBU 












O a greater degree than any other, 
The Columbus provides the smart so- 
phistication of atmosphere, the carefree 


gaiety of mood, the quiet luxury of ap- 
pointments, the skilled attention to your 
creature comforts—the things that are in- 
separably linked with all that “Miami” 
stands for. 


The impressive 17-story building faces 
Miami's famous tropic Bayfront Park, with 
Its 


location is conveniently adjacent to the 


Biscayne Bay and the ocean beyond. 


shopping and theatre district. 


No modern convenience is lacking— 
private baths and showers, steam heat for 
rarely cool days, soft water plant. 


There are two floors of spacious public 
rooms, not counting the Biscayne Dining 
Room, Miami's finest, atop the Hotel. 


All routine services plus many seldom 
found in any hotel are provided at the 


Columbus. 


New illustrated booklet gives full details. 
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TINTINOL 


is 


Ready 
for Use 
in 


Any Color 


BORNE 


RAYON—— 





TINTINOL 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 





TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application . . 

Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *& It imparts tenacity similar 
to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 
the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
extra handling . . . no drying . .. no heating... no harsh 
stock or curled fibres. % TINTINOL is shipped in light 
steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
have any color by the turn of a valve. ¥%& Base Oil (SS) 
concentrate is also available for conditioning white 


Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 


17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. 


John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 


New England Representatives: 


A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn 











Textile Publications 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. Pro- 
fusely illustrated brochure pointing out the 
salient features of the new Reading high-pro- 
duction full-fashioned knitting machine. 

Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I. Illustrated literature 
pertaining to the use of K-A electric warp 
stop on modern looms, and how they make 
better cloth at less cost. 

Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Company, 
Aurora, Ill. Interesting issue (Vol. 184) of 
‘*‘The Labor Saver’’ showing progress in ma- 
terial handling. 

Walworth Company, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Bulletin on Ni-Resist pipe, a 
corrosion and heat resistant cast iron pipe 
for services as waste lines for the labora- 
tory, caustic lines, sulphite pulp mill blow 
pit waste lines, etc. 

I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Sample folder and 
information on properties and dyeing proced- 
ure for using Ponsol Blue GD Double Paste 
and Powder, and Ponsol Blue GDS Double, 
a vat color. 


Fletcher Works, Glenwood Ave., and Sec- 
ond St., Philadelphia, Pa. Literature de- 
scriptive of the new high speed whirlwind 
extractor. 

Hygrade Lamp Division, Hygrade Sylvania 
Corporation, Salem, Mass. Literature descrip- 
tive of new fluorescent lamps, the Miralume 
HF-100 for industrial lighting, and the Mira- 
lume HF-200 for commercial] installations. 

S. C. Lawlor Company, 122-4 North Aber- 
deen St., Chicago, lll. Catalog on the com- 
pany’s all steel floor maintenance equipment. 

Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Illustrated catalog on the com- 
pany’s corrosion-resistant valves and fittings. 

Riggs and Lombard, Inc., Lowell, Mass. A 
broadside descriptive of the Fleet Line and 
in which is given a review of progress. 

Pabst Sales Company, 221 North LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. ‘*Notes on Exsize’’, a 
helpful booklet explaining the use of Exsize 
in desizing fabrics. Also a general review of 
general sizing and finishing of fabrics, with 
a flow chart showing the various procedures 
used in cotton and rayon finishing plants. 


What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills have built 
a 26x80-foot addition which is being 
used as a warehouse and a warper 
room. This plant has also installed 
new cards, H & B twister spindles, 4 
Abbott winders, and new drawing 
frames. 


Caldwell Cotton Mill Company, Hud- 
son, N. C., has installed 3,000 new spin- 
dles equipped with long draft. Plans 
are to change over 6,000 spindles to 
long draft in the near future. Also, 
new interdraft slubbers have been in- 
stalled. 


Gregg Dyeing Company, Graniteville, 
S. C., is constructing a building to 
house apron conveyor equipment of the 
new three-story extension. Contract 
has been awarded to Daniel Construc- 
tion Company, Anderson, S. C., by J. E. 
Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. C. 


Improvements are being made at the 
Nelson Cotton Mill Company, Whitnel, 
N. C., which include the installation of 
Whitin twister frames and new long 
draft spinning frames. Also slubbers. 
roving frames, and single-process pick- 
ing are being installed. 


Officials of the Wiscassett Mills 
Albemarle, N. C., have announced the 
final step in a program of moderniza- 
tion which was begun in 1933. New 
machinery will be installed in Plant 
No. 4, and a large warehouse will be 
erected. 


Lunett Bleachery & Dye Works, La- 
nett, Ala., will install two automatic 
cloth lifts. The lifts will operate from 
the first to the third floor of the La- 
nett works. J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, S. C., are the consulting and 
designing engineers. 


The Rex and the Hanover Mills of 
Gastonia, N. C., are now under one 
controlling company, the Rex-Hanover 
Mills, Inc., of which A. G. Myers is 
president. Mr. Myers formerly 
president of both mills. 


Was 


The Dallas Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala., has announced to its 
employees a plan for them to buy on 
easy terms the homes they now live 
in. 

It has been announced that the Es- 
ther Mill, East Shelby, N. C., is for- 
mulating a plan whereby the mill em- 
ployees may own their homes, which 
now are property of the mill. 


According to reports, the Inman 
(S.C.) Cotton Mills will construct a 
new cloth room. This plant is now 
manufacturing fancy goods. 


A charter has been granted Perfec- 
tion Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C., to op- 
erate a textile mill. Authorized capi- 
tal stock is $100,000. 


According to reports, the Woodstock 
Spinning Corporation, Anniston, Ala., 
will double its present capacity in the 
near future. 


It is understood that the Morowebb 
Cotton Mills are being remodeled and 
that the company has started selling 
the mill houses. 


Abbeville (S.C.) Cotton Mill has re- 
cently installed a new 7-cylinder rayon 
slasher, manufactured by the Cocker 
Machine and Foundry Company. 


Minnewawa Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn., is a new con- 
cern which will manufacture woven 
labels. 


Graniteville (S.C.) Manufacturing 
Company is constructing an addition 
costing $100,000. 


Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., will 
add a one-story addition to the bleach- 
ery of the Elm City Plant. 


Manetta Mills, Lando, 8S. C., are in- 
stalling 50 new Crompton and Knowles 
blanket looms. 


New spinning frames and cards have 
been placed in the Union Mills, Maiden, 
N. C. 


Henry River (N. C.) Mills are con- 
structing a 31x151-foot addition. 


aa 


Jacobs Manufactures 
in Canada 

E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Danielson, Conn., has begun the 
production of the company’s complete 
line of reinforced canvas lug straps, re- 
inforced hairy leather check straps and 
other products in the Montreal, Can- 
ada, plant of J. C. McLaren Belting 
Company. 


> 


Minot, Hooper & Co. 
ls 100 Years Old 

Established in 1840, by 
Minot and National Hooper, the dry 
goods commission firm of Minot, 
Hooper & Co., 40 Worth Street, New 
York City, this year celebrates its 
100th birthday, an unusual record even 
in an industry noted for its old-timers. 

Messrs. Minot and Hooper started 
with offices at 32 India Wharf, Boston. 
For several years, they engaged in 
East India trade, and in 1844 shipped 
the first American cotton cloth to 
Smyrna; but in 1857, they abandoned 
this line and became selling agents for 
several important New England mills. 

In 1866, when Stephen W. Marston 
of Boston was taken as a partner, the 
firm became Minot, Hooper & Co., and 
has remained so to the present, in spite 
of many changes in personnel. 

During the past 100 years, Minot, 
Hooper & Co. have sold, at different 
times, the products of the following 
Falls Mfg. Co., Somers- 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Chico- 
Mass., and Alabama City, Ala.; 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass.; Man- 
Mills. Manchester, N. H.; 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y.; 
John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
Jennings Silk Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
and Merrimack Mfg. Co.,Lowell, Mass., 
and Huntsville, Ala. 

Because of changing conditions, 
some of these mills are no longer in 
existence, and one of them is selling 
its product direct. 


George R. 


mills: Great 
worth, N. J.: 
pee, 
Lyman 
chester 
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--e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
received from those not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You .......... 





213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 319. Lubriplate—the modern textile machinery lu- 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s —Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- bricant—attractive illustrated folder giving recom 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal mendations for textile machinery lubrication. Lubrt- 
twisters, features of new construction and general equipment for the textile mill. The International plate is the new lubricant which forms a film on 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and _ speci- Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. shafts, bearings, gear teeth, etc., which prevents wear 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 284. Morton Nickel Iron Quick Opening Handle — and contamination du ie to ‘produ ts of wear 
St., Boston, Mass. Gate Valve—lIllustrated leaflet describing the new Nen a N. 3 Division, Fiske Bros. Refining Company 

214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Mach'nery—Spinning—the Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam war atts 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 320. The Control of Friction—four-page folder 
the company’s product and containing valuable valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and which shows why Lubriplate controls frictior n tex 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works, tile machinery. Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Columbus, Georgia. Refining Co., Newark, N. J. 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Wa 32 page booklet 286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 321. Wooden Tanks for Many Purposes—attractive 
and catalog attractively illustrated, showing various their activity with recommendations for textile catalog containing much helpful data relative to gen 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. eral design and construction of wooden tanks for 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware, Of interest 287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— — ee ee ae +>" 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in S ae we h different woods available for tank 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre detail construction and application of new tension — Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. centers motor base. Includes data comparing per- nO. 

‘ . —s . ormance of drives with and without tension control 322. The Application of Soaps and Seap Products 
aniline ees gery SS motor base and applications are shown for both flat to Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov 
Electric Cloth Guider This guider is built on the and V-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- ering the principal operations in textile processing 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is — Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and reference aap feonieaa Gn ape CO SED PEO du ts. Colgate 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- oan = a , Company, 105 fudson St., Jersey 

; plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania ity, N. J. 

223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fields— Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 323. Textile Processing with Artic Syntex A and T 
oe a gy gy catalog dealing with the prop- factures Hydrogen Peroxide. —50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
ertie Va le "as 
a, — r 2S — A. knee a ” a ee 290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery . new materials and giving tentative or sug 

, , ‘ : of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and gested formulas for a number of applications in tex 


tile processing Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co Jeraev 


224. ‘‘Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of {llus- illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to City. N ad 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark ity, New Jersey. 
pa ge and ee by nectar as well as New Jersey. 327. Sanforizing | Mach inery—il lustrated booklet de 
slanc pipes, reservoirs, storage an gh pressure 295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and ribi ing the sanforizin —& mac hinery offered Dy the 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. describing chain link fence in a vartete of " atetien Textile Finishing Machinery. Sie ‘Provi dence, R. L 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., and four different metals for every type of fencing This bulletin is available onl; finishing plants or 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, installation. Also wrought iron fence in various ¢xecutives thereof. 
Georgia. beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 328. SKF Ball and Roller Bearing Transmission 
233. Catalog No. 29—an attractive illustrated cata- for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence Appliances—S4 pages, 100 illustrat! ns descript ms 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- Association, Bridgeport, Conn. and dimensions of universal. unit, split and roller 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 296. Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — MTlus- bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and post 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- — Pa eth a boxes. Suggestions and dimen- 
, “— - ting and describing in detail the different processes siona: and 10a ata for bearings also given. SKF 
maamated teeta caithang tae deen pot in present day manufacturing and the application of  Mdustries, Inc., Philadelphia Pa 
will be sent you free on request General Electric oe 4 — machinery. Gulf Oil 330. Tools for the Textile Trade—a twelve-page 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. ee ee Se an a oes ee 
aes : a9 , 297. Lunkenheimer List Price Schedule R-!—new tools for all textile mill departments—Loom Firers 
“a Glorified Light—A 32-page book illustrative 44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves Spinning Room Fixers, etc. Snap-on Tools Corpora- 
I, gpa ~“~ Ee. pone, Plays in — boiler mountings and lubricating devices manufac- ‘0. Kenosha, Wisc. 
and in the reduction of maintenance an: " , senheimer Co » Lank 
production costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts-  puiever “Comoe Gina OL ~The Lunken 331. Unbrako  Seif-Locking Hollow Set Serew— 
burgh, Pa. € Ompany, ncinnati, 110. Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration sand deserip- 
; 299 The New International Time Recorder—infor- tive matter of this latest improvement in socket and 
240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 mation on the new automatic time recorder which screws. This bulletin also features the complete line 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor gives complete wage and hour records. International of ‘‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws. Standard Pressed 
Proctor yarn ove which has the exclusive new Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa 
octor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz. : a lag 
Inc. Philade Ip hia, Pa. 301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 332. Hard Maple F looring—an soe x ll-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Fleoring 


Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 
053. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet | and specimen pieces to show grades, prepared fer 


will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. x... Tannate Beiting — leaflet describing Rhoads the convenience of architects, builders and others 
finishing and slashing. as well as the textile execu geo leather belts and their uses and advantages when considering flooring grade requirements Maple 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various —d —_ mill operation. J. E. Rhoads & Sons. Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chi 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Ceo., iladelphia, Pa. cago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. nen, ane Comtee Gachete—i6 pene  iiusteated 333. Fatnir Ball Bearings for the Textile Industry 
258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning 100 describing t e Lane line of canvas baskets —Outlining the applicat and advat itages of ball 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet a gy a W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- meng Pes textile machinery. Fatt ir Bearing Co., 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic ay New Britain, Conn. 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 308. Finnell Scrubbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 334. Precision an — a for Silk and Rayon b= 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, etc. ing and giving specifications for the new Finnell —Dese ribes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and all 
lis cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., Elk attachments that are used for silk hosiery threads 
ee ne producing a whirling column of air hart, Ind. a rayon yarns. Universal Winding Co, P. QO. 
directed and controlled so ft svents : - , ox 1605 -rovidence 
ne oe a ee ae da ag lM aa ong Ponte al 311. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive {I- 30x 1605, Providence, R. I. 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio set . lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 335. Casters and bc gl pages, describing 
Pe ae a uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products casters and wheels suitable for “all types of indus- 
aan Cotten Conditioning with Texspray Com- Sales Co., New York, N. Y. trial application. Eve “— mechanical engineer and 
und — 1l8-page booklet describing the Texspray 312. C , , purchasing agent should have this Darn all Corp. 
' . Cork—The Moder —attractive Bas —— , ; 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven box outlining the 4 a Covering ———— Ltd., P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B, Long Beach, 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork e 
ed gy AR roar ae, - pt produc- for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products cam 
conse y Oo er, minate static Co,, Industrial Division, Textile Products Section 37. Si vamphlet whict 
and “ . ., Ti ivision, t roducts Section, 3 Sizing and payne Ae pamphlet which will 
A a fly and du: it. The Texas Company, New Lancaster. Pa. gi rs —" ~y a ) me ae ting of starch a 
oe a 314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- — ch will leat O gre . eee 
260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains duction chart can be used for any style of ohuiee and finishing. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York 
ps ae and pom nr —" on loom _ iubricaticn Also included are instructions for figuring yarn City. 
and also on spinning design and the function of takeup speeds Universal Winding C: Providence 338. Thickenin 
d ak ( niversal inding Co. rovidence, go Materials for Textile Printing— 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. Rhode Island. Describing materials and methods employed in prep- 
“ . .) f ( . ‘era noe es > > a 
261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—16 page booklet 315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— aration of color thickening so that it may be 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many property Po “a gee Bony a — 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of solutions to industrial handling o_o and show- through the rectus of Fork City a 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, ing how they reduce costs, save labor, eliminate stor- Hall & Co., Inc ew York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. age and provide free movement of stock between 339. Diehl Textile Motors—a 12-page booklet Uilus- 
a . ‘ ses. = *é A Co USD hs L yf nst llations on t e os 
263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list a. San ae mpany, 13106 Athe = ng = aa of a. n text a 
showing the complete line of brushes for the vextile papas: Alpe aN " ee al a NS ae ae ee O He oe 
mill, Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N C. 317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page ak’ te “Addr > oe ome Dent “> ey 
269. Stai . illustrated booklet containing valuable informati on on mec vee. 40 oe — == * nctpe 
a" 2 balotoes Steel Equipment for the Dyeing and the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes Co., 267 Sth Ave, New York City. 
Mt oh pn Aig aan Mas page folder describ- illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers, 340. Notes on Cotton Warp Sizing—a 45-page hand- 
Blickroa: a ine of dyeing equipment. S. selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying in book giving valuable data on the purposes and 
ckman, Inc feehawken, N. J. Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine properties of various sizing products, their uses and 
271. The New American Adjustable Diameter Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. preparation, with much information on the operation 
Wedgebeit Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 318. It’s the Film—attractive folder describing and of tg + Will help solve many sizing 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to giving specifications for Lubriplate, the lubricant pos problems. Address The Hart Products Corp., 1440 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt sessing features not found in conventional lubricants Broadway, New York City. 


driven tertile > machinery. American’ Pulley Go.,  Lubriplate. Division, Fiske Bros. “Hefning Compers.  COWTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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343. SKF Better Spinning and Twisting—16-page 
Ulustrated catalog containing technical information 
relating to construction and performance of SKF 
roller bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications. Distributed by all leading textile ma 
chinery manufacturers and SKF Industries, Inc. 
Front St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

346. Dependable Finishing for Modern Elastic Top 
Hosiery—describing and illustrating equipment for 
basting and attaching insert elastic, attaching wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho 
siery. Union Special Machine Company, 400 North 
Vranklin St., Chicago, Il. 

347. Rhoplex Resins—Attractive folder discussing 
the outstanding properties of these Aqueous Disper 
sions with suggestions for their application to tex- 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

348. Johnson Ledaloy!l Bearing Bronze—lIllustrated 
booklet telling the complete story of Johnson Ledaloy! 
Bronze, the newest development in self-lubricating 
bronze for textile bearings and bushings. Johnson 
Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 

349. Preview—12 page illustrated booklet describing 
the Best Universal Locking System which features 
the interchangeable core and offers a _ solution to 
locking problems. Best Universal Lock Co., Indian 
apolis, Ind. 

350. Theoretical and Applied Siik-Soaking—Attrac 


tive 28-page booklet outlining methods of silk-soaking 
and outlining investigations on the soaking, back- 
winding and degumming of silk. Hart Pr:.ducts 


Corp., New York City. 

351. Wetsit—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a synthetic 
aromatic compound with excellent surface tension re- 
ducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and thor- 
ough penetration; available in three _ strengths. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

352. Lupomin—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a new 
cation active softening agent for all textiles but es- 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, perma- 
nent and easily applied; imparts soft, full feel. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

353. Luposec—Leafiet describing Luposec, a water- 
proofing agent with great stability; soluble in cold 
or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for all 
fibres and especially effective in splash-proofing silk 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


354. Vacuum Cup Pulleys—tLeafiet cescribing the 
new Vacuum Cup Pulley which gives greater pro- 
duction, less power cost, less maintenance cost, and 
much longer life to belts and bearings. Vacuum Cup 
Metal Pulley Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


355. Air Conditioning in Cotton Spinning—A tech- 
nical discussion of ihe need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the textile mill of today. Ask for Bulletin 539. 
= eee Craunee Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
.wOr tui Ca. On .1€. 

356. Parks Textile Specialties—A 14 page bulletin 
with brier descriptions of the Parks line—Automatic 
Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
ers—High Duty, Turbo and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 
cessories. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 

357. Caro-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 
Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant 
the Warp Dressing that makes stronger more elastic 
warps with a maximum breaking strength and a 
minimum reduction in elasticity. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 

358. Rhonite Emulsions—Attractive bulletin de- 
scribing the Rohm & Haas complete line of Urea 
Formaldehyde Resins for Textile Finishing, Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

359. Service Characteristics of Gate and Globe 
Valves—This bulletin contains valuable information 
on the procedures to follow in the selection of valves 
for almost every flow control problem in the textile 
industry. Crane Co., Chicago, 1. 

_360. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
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many Sonoco paper. carriers, including’ bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, etc. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

361. Thaumaphos — The textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderful 
phosphate. Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


362. Leather Belting Calculater—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt speeds, horse- 
power per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent free 
on request. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


363. Form 769, Condensed Catalogue—a 40 page 
pocket size booklet illustrating and describing sewing 
machines adaptable for practically all phases of the 
needles trade. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., 658 Broadway, New York City. 

364. The Superlock—Form 828—an attractive two- 
color Ulustrated 6-page folder describing the ‘Fastest 
Overseaming Machine in the World’’. Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New 
York City. 

365. Catalog No. C-306—a 32 page Standard Con- 
veyor booklet showing numerous actual installation 
photographs on roller, belt, slat, chain, wheel, live 
roller, push bar and vertical lift conveyors—also 
spiral chutes, tiering machines, portable pilers, lower- 
lifts, record lifts and pneumatic tube _ systems. 
Standard Conveyor Co., North St., St. Paul, Minn. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New ork & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

77. Bulletin S 200—TDlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page bocklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, J 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Cata.og— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE...°" 


128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
~—-This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of aik.- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


i41. V-Belt Engincering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin Ne. 340—showing 
over 800 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings, Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 
—giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Floo ing 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
> O. Box 1605, Provdence, R. IL. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Pul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Seneco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, etc. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. 

184. Spoed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 

ves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 

187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashloned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norris 
town, Pa. 

188. Form 496—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 N. Franklin 8t., Chicago, Il. 
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The new American Durene welt 
and foot provides one answer 
to the silk price problem in full- 
fashioned hosiery. At the same 
time it provides better wear and 
adds to foot-comfort of wearer 


without sacrifice to appearance. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mr. E. W. Wood 
222 West Adams St 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 
MOUNT HOLLY N CAROLINA 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN HIGH POINT. N C NEW YORK. N.Y PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Mr. Tom Moore Mr E. J. Holbrook Schoolfield-Sauer C Wm. S. Montgomery 
735 Chestnut St Mallory Street 40 Worth St 1600 Arch St 
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It will be a lively spring in the 
sock market. Lively not only trom 
the pattern and style angle but 
from the color angle, too. The time- 
honored staples—fiat knits and ribs 

: are in line to enjoy continued 
popularity and will be given fresh counter 
appeal with new colors and pattern effects. 
In addition, there is in every line—men’s, 
women’s and children’s—one or more novel- 
ties that can be counted on to ring up extra 
LEROI sales. In all three fields, too, there are out- 
standing items in Links-and-Links hosiery— 
the sensation of the 1939 market and _ still 
voung as a business getter. For men there 
are various new types of the Short Sock, a 
stvle that has been movine trom West to 
Mast and is now a nation-wide favorite. For 
women and girls the knee-length sock offers 
new interest and will be promoted enthusias- 
tically by several of the smartest Fifth Ave- 
nue tashion houses and at least one ot the 
evreat class magazines. On this page are 
shown examples selected from the spring 
lines of leading manufacturers illustrating 
tvpes which have market-wide endorsement. 


























BROWN DURREL!I 








WESTMINSTER | a? es Links-and-Links will be promoted in cot- 
——— e s ton and lisle in both regulation weights and 
5 -_ ; WESTMINSTER in hew light weight and fine gauge Cv pes. 
[lustration No. 3 is a Links-and-Links Short 
Sock from Westminster—Nile green with a 
striking variation of the eable stitch. First 
at the left in group No. 1 is one of Gordon’s 
“Playmates”, the name under which Brown 
Durrell are promoting anklets in “eom- 
panion colors” to match-or-mix with sport 
fabries. Next to it is a knee length sock for 
women to be promoted by a leading Fifth 
Avenue fashion store—also from Brown 
Durrell. It is shown in natural but comes 
In pastels and strong sport colors. No. 6 
is a new Links-and-Links pattern in a 
children’s anklet made bv the Hub Hosiery 
(Company. 
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Buyers are preparing for a record season 
with the Short Sock for men. In addition 
to the Links-and-Links items already mentioned staple knits of soeks in this 
length are appearing. For example, the white sock with smart color-in-color 
clock and ecolor-beside-color panel wrapping—from Westminster—No, 4. A 
short sock from Holeproot is illustrated too—the lower sock in No. 5. A regu- 
lation length from the same manufacturer, Holeproot’s *‘Paecer” sock with 
the popular garter top, is shown with it. 


HOLEPROOF HUL 





Terry cloth—an outstanding favorite of the winter season—appears in 
new forms in the spring lines, both as body material and trimming. At the 
bottom in group No. 1 is a child’s sock with a checked terry cloth top, 
another of the Brown Durrell “Playmates”. Shown above this is a new 
idea in the ever popular ribs for girls. It can be worn up the lee or rolled 
down like a slack sock. Illustration No. 2 shows a pjnk ribbed terry cloth 
anklet for women and a baby blue child’s anklet with a sealloped top and 
stripes that resemble embroidery—both from LeRoi Hosiery Company. In 
addition to all these, Scott & Williams presents a few of its own original 
patterns, which are illustrated in the panel at the bottom left. 








All of the socks shown on this page can be made economically on Scott 
& Willams’ machines. 





SCOTT & WILLIAMS. INC... 40 Worth Street. New York. N. Y. 
Established 1865 
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Treating the Water Supply 


REATING and deaeration of water supply for 
steam boilers to decrease their corrosive prop- 
erties, has been known and practiced for many 
years. Except sand filteration, to remove suspended 
impurities, such as mud or sediment, water treatment 
for the bleachery and dyehouse did not receive much 
attention until the early part of the present century. 

It has long been known that water containing min- 
eral impurities in solution such as, bicarbonates, sul- 
phates of calcium, magnesium, iron or manganese salts, 
caused more or less unevenness in the color deposit 
of the dye. However, very little was done about it 
until a process for water softening came out about 
the latter part of 1912. 

This process used an artificial zeolite (hydrated 
Silicate of sodium and aluminum) as a softening and 
filtering medium, which is practically insoluble in 
water. By simple filteration through a bed of this 
zeolite, water containing hardening impurities can be 
softened. 


Hot Water Tanks 


Quite a few mills have installed hot water storage 
tanks to heat water for the dyehouse, shower baths 
and laboratories. Ordinarily, these are closed cylin- 
drical steel or wrought-iron tanks. The water enters 
from the supply main and is heated by coil pipes, 
through which steam circulates. 


The storage tank shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram is designed to prevent air accumulation. The 
purified water is forced up through the pipe DP, by 
the steam pump below, and enters the tank through 
a balanced valve BV on the inside of the tank. (Shown 
by dotted line.) When the water has reached the 
proper level, as indicated by the dotted line across the 
top, the float TF rises and closes the valve BV, this 
causes a back pressure in the pipe DP, which is trans- 
mitted through small connecting pipe WP to the 
diaphragm D on the control valve CV. The water 
pressure on the diaphragm, which is connected to the 
valve stem, compresses the coil spring S, thus closing 
the control valve and stopping the pump instantly. 

The purified water in the tank flows to the dye- 
house by gravity. Any dissolved gases which may 
cause rust escape to the atmosphere through the vent 
pipe at the top. This is due to the fact that hot water 
will not hold as much free oxygen as cold water. When 
water is drawn off the normal water level is lowered; 
this causes the float to open the valve BV and release 
the pressure in the pipes DP and WP, allowing the 
coil spring S on the control valve stem to open the 
valve again and start the pump. Consequently, the 
tank is automatically kept full of hot soft water ready 
for use. The sediment cock, shown at the left on the 
bottom of the tank, is for blowing off any sediment 





This pre-heating of the water saves 











much time in the dyehouse as the bcos ae 
liquor can be brought to the desired | See eee. > ed. E—th 
temperature mueh quicker and ex- ——— | 
tra runs can be made. Also, much DYEHOUSE aaa” 
fuel can be saved if exhaust steam U a 
is used when available. a 

This system has one disadvan- “an 


tage; because the water enters and 
leaves the tank under the same pres- 
sure, considerable air is trapped in 
the tank. Air—which contains 
more or less free oxygen—will rust 
iron or steel when present with wa- 
ter. This iron rust may be carried 
to the dye machines and there cause 
trouble by staining goods. To pre- 
vent rusting, some mills have pro- 














posed copper or corrosion resistant 
metal tank and pipe connections. 
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that may have gotten by the heater filter bed or in 
through the vent. 


The Deaerating Water Heater 


The deaerator is shown at the lower right hand 
corner of the illustration. It is simply an open feed- 
water heater of a well-known type. As the soft- 
ened water which has collected at the bottom is drawn 
off by the pump, the float (the external portion is 
represented by the circle at F) lowers, and by means 
of lever connections, opens the angle valve V in the 
water supply pipe M. The water passes up the pipe 
and enters at the top, then flows in a thin sheet over 
a series of trays. Meanwhile, exhaust steam from 
the pump passes through the pipe EP to enter through 
the oil separator OS, and rising among the trays, 
heats the water. The gases held in solution in the 
water are liberated by the heat and escape to the at- 
mosphere through the exhaust outlet at the top, while 
the mineral impurities in solution are precipitated by 
the heat and are deposited on the trays where it can 
be removed from time to time. The door D, indicated 
by dotted lines, permits this. It should be remem- 
bered however that if at any point in the system the 
treated water is allowed to cool and at the same time 
is exposed to air, oxygen will be re-absorbed and the 
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benefits of deaeration lost. Water must be heated to 
about 215° F. to drive off oxygen properly and then 
must be either kept hot or outside air excluded. 

A bed of coke near the bottom catches any remain- 
ing suspended impurities. A strainer SC is construct- 
ed so the coke can not enter the pump. Should traces 
of oil escape through the oil separator, being lighter 
than the water, it will collect on the surface and can 
be removed by flushing. The pipe and valve marked 
BO are for blowing out sediment that collects at the 
bottom. 

The reason for using the direct-acting steam pump 
instead of the more modern centrifugal pump driven 
by an electric motor or steam turbine, is: The former 
is easier to control; the piston and plunger of the 
direct-acting pump move at slow speeds; and since 
there are no revolving parts, there is no momentum 
to amount to anything—it can be started or stopped 
instantly. Furthermore, the steam does its work twice; 
first, power for the pump, then the exhaust passing 
through the heater on its way to the atmosphere, 
heats and purifies the water. 

By connecting the boiler feed-pipe to the vertical 
pipe DP and using the necessary regulating devices, 
this outfit will also keep the water-level in the boiler 
fairly constant. 
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Machine to Grind Worn Jacks 


IT IS a well-known fact that un- 
even jacks in full-fashioned'§ as 
machines cause the fixer trouble ~- ground. 
and often cause second quality mer- 
chandise. The jacks must be re- 
moved and those that are worn un- 
evenly in the head ground to the 


same length. 


to how 


spect. 
Fig. 1. 
equipped 
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Photos by John C. Fonville of “Cotton” 


Fig. 1, complete grinding machine for full-fashioned jack heads. 


There are many different ideas 
the jacks 
At our plant we use a ma- 
chine that grinds the jacks, and it 
has proven satisfactory in every re- 
This machine 
It can be built in a well- 
machine 


more than pay tor itself in a very 
short time. 

The jacks are simply inserted in 
the “head” on the machine, and are 
traversed back and forth, with the 
emery wheel attached to the motor 
doing its work. The jacks must not 
be ground fast or the temper will 


should be 


is shown at 


shop and will 


FIG. 2 
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Fig. 2, equipment for measuring jacks. 











be lost and the jacks will become 
soft—an unhappy condition for 
them to get in. 

In grinding the jacks it is better 
to get them as nearly the same size 
as possible, because there is little 
need in grinding the longest jacks 
down to the shortest ones. That 
is, when grinding the worn jacks, 
gauge all of them and separate 
them into lots of various lengths, 
and then grind all those in the sep- 
arate lots to the same length. Jacks 
in the different heads on a ma- 
chine do not have to be the same 
length, but jacks in the same head 
must be the same length to give 
quality work. 

Gauging the worn jacks requires 
a little time, but with the device we 
have made at our mill for gauging 
the jacks, this work has been cut 
to a minimum of time. Fig. 2 shows 
the component parts of our gauge. 
“A” is the steel body, “B” is the 
wing nut component part, “C” is 
the sliding gauge, “D” is the jack 


Belts—Crossed or 
Straight 


EDITOR COTTON: 





We run a great number of °%4-inch and 1-inch belts, 
both straight and crossed. With conditions being equal, 
we find that the crossed belt will give us about 5 to & 
r.p.m. more than the straight belt. As a matter of 
convenience, it is much better to run straight belts as 
they are easier to get to when cleaning and dressing. 

We also run several 8-inch and 10-inch belts 
straight and crossed. We find that belts of this size 
are much better when we run them straight, especially 
if they are running on crown faced pulleys. We have 
one condition, however, where we cannot run a 10-inch 
belt straight on either a crown or flat faced pulley; this 
is where the belt is subject to a great deal of moisture. 

I can find no appreciable difference in the cleanli- 
ness of the straight and crossed belts; however, all of 
our belts are cleaned regularly. 

As far as I can see, there is no particular advan- 
tage in either the crossed or straight belt. Of course, 
if two lines of machines are being run from a floor 
shaft, it is absolutely necessary to run one line with 
crossed belts. 

The straight belt may, perhaps, have the slight ad- 
vantage over the crossed belt in regard to life. There 
is some slight friction at the cross if the belts run 


122 November 19388 (>t! 


Original question appeared on page 
answers in May 1939. 
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to be gauged, and “E” is the mic- 
rometer gauge. 

To get our pattern, 
inserted in the steel 
gauge as shown in Fig. 3, 
tested for wear with the adjustable 
micrometer gauge. When this mea- 
surement is taken, the micrometer 


the jack is 


body of the 


and is 


1+ 


gauge 1s removed and the wing nu 
component is placed on the body, 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

From this point on the sliding 
gauge is used for greater speed, and 
the jacks simply inserted as 
fast as a man can do so, with the 
sliding gauge being pressed in each 
time to determine the amount of 
wear in the jack. 


are 


As previously stated. when rau r 


ing the jacks, those of a certal 


length are separated and ground 
separately. 

Of course, if it should happe! 
that one section should have a 
smash and injure some of the jacks, 
this jack head would have to be 
taken out and reground.—H. S. H 


slack enough to touch. I have been unable to deter- 
mine anything definite regarding this for the simple 
reason that the average belt properly cared for lasts 
so long that saturation with o!] from the machines is 
approximately the only reason for their wearing out 
and losing their usefulness. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6870 
® 
oe 


Soft Drink Dispenser 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have recently installed an automatic soft drink 
dispenser in our plant for the benefit of the opera- 
tives, and we are satisfied with its results. 

Previous to having this dispenser, which is operat- 
ed by inserting a coin, our operatives either took time 
to go outside and buy their morning and afternoon re- 
freshment or sent someone from the mill. This in- 
curred a loss in production. 

With the dispenser located in a convenient place 
in the mill the operatives do not have to walk far for 
their drinks, and do not have to stay away from their 
jobs as long. 

This dispenser is put in for a small charge, paid 
monthly, and after several years it becomes the prop- 
erty of the mill. There is not much actual income 
from the dispenser itself, because the tax on it is 
high, 
operatives, and it increases our production by having 
the employees stay in the mill walking 
around outside. 


but it is an asset to the plant, an aid to the 
instead of 


CONTRIBUTOR NO. 696] 
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—and the best man wins! 





As the race for profit in full-fashioned knitting becomes 
more and more a race for technical superiority, the demand 


for “TMW” Needles shows a strong and steady increase. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - READING, PA. 
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“Time does not bow to you, you must bow to time’ 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twentv-six section tortv-f\ Cc 


gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinarv eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA 
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Operating and Fixing 
Miodel ES Machines 


Article 10 


By Emmett Starr 


CONTINUING our discussion on the fixing of the 

Model ES machine, we come to the setting of 
such parts as the down pick controlling bracket and 
lever. | 

Looking at Plate 16 in the Model ES catalog, when 
the down pick controlling bracket (3715) and the 
switch cam bracket (3714) have been removed, great 
care should be taken in replacing them. It is best 
when removing the down pick controlling bracket, pro- 
viding that it has been giving satisfaction in its opera- 
tions, to mark the down pick rod (10872) Plate 7 in 
order that the bracket can be replaced in its same po- 
sition, to avoid making any unnecessary adjustments 
on the various cams that the bracket contro's. 

In replacing the down pick controlling bracket, 
when the down pick rod has not been marked, let the 
down pick controlling lever, to which the down pick 
rod is connected, rest on the main pattern drum. Set 
the bracket down as far as possible on the rod as this 
will let the bracket rest on the bed plate, then the pro- 
per setting of the switch cams can be made by their 
adjusting screws. It would be advisable to check the 
down pick controlling lever plate (14596); the plate 
very seldom comes loose, but make sure that it is se- 
curely fastened to the lever before making any ad- 
justment on the various adjusting screws. 

Two dowel pins are used to keep the switch cam 
bracket in its original position; the only trouble that 
may develop when replacing the switch cam bracket is 
that there may be lint or other substance under the 
bracket causing it to be tilted. Failure to tighten the 
down pick controlling bracket set screws and the 
switch cam bracket screws securely will result in the 
brackets becoming loose, thereby causing the needles 
not to be raised or lowered properly and also the 
dropper (12470) Plate 12 not to function properly. 

The down pick controlling lever (100280) Plate 7 
when not resting on any drum cams lets the dropper 
swing upward to its highest position and at the same 
time allows the switch cam operating pin to rest on 
the lower operating lever which puts the lowering 
switch cam in action. 

There should be a little play between the cylinder 
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THIS is the tenth article in a series* concerning 
the care, operation, and fixing of the Model ES ma- 
chine. The series is written with the assumpti-n 
that the reader has before him the S&W catalog 
of parts pertaining to the machine. Should you 
wish any particular phase of fixing discussed, the 
author will be glad to do so upon request through 
the editors. 


and the lowering switch cam to avoid undue wear on 
the cylinder, allowing the cam to be inserted far 
enough to draw down the extra short butt needles as 
well as the short, medium and long butt needles. The 
lowering switch cam is in action when in the process 
of making the leg and foot and should draw the need- 
les low enough to pass under the auxiliary raising 
cam (200102) Plate 12 except those needles that have 
cylinder pattern jack under them and are selected to 
be raised by the jack cam. The needles when raised 
will be elevated by the auxiliary raising cam so as to 
take on the wrap yarn. 

When working around the machines do not lay any 
cams on the top bed plate as they are likely to be ac- 
cidentally pushed under the down pick controlling 
bracket. This will cause the bracket not to drop all 
the way. In the event that the bracket is kept from 
dropping the lowering switch cam will not be inserted 
far enough to draw down all the needles. Those need- 
les that are not drawn down will be raised by the aux- 
iliary raising cam, whether they have any pattern 
jacks under them or not, and whether they are se- 
lected or not selected to be raised. This generally hap- 
pens to the extra short butt needles when not drawn 
down by the lowering switch cam, due to the cam not 
being inserted properly. 

As the long and medium butt needles are used in 
making the heel and toe the lowering and raising 
switch cams should be inserted so as to lower or raise 
the extra short butt needles as well as the regular 
short butt needles but avoid having the switch cams 
rub or bind against the cylinder. 

The auxiliary move just before the main rack go- 
ing into the heel, inserts the left lowering cam which 
draws the medium and long butt needles down so they 
will pass under the end of the raising switch cam in 
order that the switch cam can be inserted to raise the 
instep needles. When the heel and toe side needles 
are not drawn down either when racking into the heel 
or toe, failure of the left lowering cam to function pro- 





*The other articles in this series appeared in the Knitting Sec- 
tion of the August, November, and December 1938 issues, and the 
January, March, July, August, November, and December 1939 issues 
More will follow. 








page 129 of the November 1939 issue. 


perly, the raising switch cam could not enter as it 
would bind against these needles. Failure of the left 
lowering cam to draw the medium and long butt 
needles down before changing to heel or toe is gener- 
ally caused by carelessness in not replacing the brack- 
et in its proper position and when re-setting the cam 
to tighten the screws. The left lowering cam and 
bracket when properly set and adjusted will operate 
indefinitely without any trouble. 

The race of drum cams that governs the action of 
the down pick controlling lever consists of three 
heights—high, medium and low. The controlling lever 
being raised when going into the heel or toe releases 
the lowering switch cam, letting the cam drop back 
from action, and inserts the raising switch cam; and 
when raised to its fullest height by resting on the high 
drum the raising switch cam will be or should be in- 
serted far enough to raise the instep needles without 
the switch cam coming in contact with the cylinder. 

There should be a little play between the switch 
cam and cylinder to avoid any unnecessary pressure on 
the various parts that control the action of the rais- 
ing switch cam, safe guarding these parts from becom- 
ing bent or broken also keeping the cylinder from be- 
ing damaged. At the same time the raising cam is be- 
ing inserted the dropper is lowered from action as the 
dropper plunger comes in contact with the dropper 
controlling pin in order that the dropper will not take 
any needles down until the widening process of the 
heel or toe begins. The dropper plunger is kept from 
lowering the dropper too far by the down pick stop. 

At the end of the rack going into the heel] and toe 
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the controlling lever drops on to the medium height 
cam releasing the raising switch cam so that both the 
lowering and raising switch cam are out of action dur- 
ing the heel and toe, the dropper still reraining out 
of action. The dropper is inserted to widen the hee! 
and toe when the controlling lever drops on to the low 
drum cam. A main rack, at the completion of the heel 
inserts the lowering switch cam at the beginning of 
the stroke about 2 inches before the first low butt 
instep needles. If these needles were not lowered at 
this point they would take on the wrap varn instead 
of these needles that have pattern jacks under them 
and are selected to be raised by the auxiliary raising 
cam. 

Going off the toe the auxiliary lowering cam 
moves into action to draw the short butt needles down 
from the inactive point. The lowering switch cam 
does not operate when going off the toe. 

Very little difficultv is encountered when it be- 
comes necessary to remove the lowering and raising 
switch cams. The simpliest and easiest way is to re- 
move the switch cam operating pin from the down 
pick controlling bracket, unfasten and remove the 
switch cam bracket, unhook the switch cam springs 
and remove the switch cams. No adjustments of any 
kind have been disturbed. It would be a good time to 
inspect the switch cams whenever they are removed. 
When badly worn and nicked they should be polished 
so that the needles can be elevated or lowered smoothly 
and evenly. A worn or nicked cam will cause the 
needles to jump or vibrate thereby putting a strain 
and causing wear on the needles, cams, and evlinder. 


Ooo - 


Multiple or Single-Job Fin 


EDITOR COTTON: 


“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6937” has brought up an inter- 
esting question when he asks whether it is better and 
more efficient to have the single-job or the multiple- 
job operation in the finishing department. That is, 
whether it is better to have each operative only do 
the ticketing, banding, pairing, etc., or have each op- 
erative do every job or more than one job in the 
finishing department. 

We admit in the outset that we have seen the mul- 
tiple-job system in operation in seamless hosiery fin- 
ishing mills where the management seemed highly 
pleased with the system. Nevertheless, we felt at the 
same time that the system had not been fully or prop- 
erly analyzed and that best results were not being ob- 
tained by the multiple-job system. 

To bring this question out in the open so that ail 
phases can be thoroughly analyzed, we would first 
answer the question by asking a question. If the mul- 
tiple-job operation has been found advantageous, or is 
believed to be advantageous, why does not the same 
system apply to the gray goods departments such 1s 


*The original question appeared on page 121 of the Sep- 
tember 1939 issue. Further discussion may be found on 





ishing Operations 





looping and seaming? Granting that certain diver- 
sions on a job, and that certain restfulness might be 
developed if the operatives change their work occa- 
sionally, why not work up a system of allowing a girl 
to take a certain number of dozens, first loop them, 
then back seam them, then give them the gray in- 
spection, and finally complete the gray goods opera- 
tions by mending imperfect goods found in the : 
spection operation? 

Naturally those favoring the multiple-job opera- 
tion in the finishing department might argue that no 
difficult machines such as loopers and seamers al 
tied in with the operations in the finishing room. W: 
would answer this question by saving that in ] 
ishing room where quality merchandise is going 
through there are operations just as important and 
requiring just as much technical training and skill to 
do a good job as will be found necessary in the loop- 
ing and seaming operations. 

Getting back to the finishing room and a well reg- 
ulated system for quality merchandise, we would say 
that the operations should be divided preferably int 
at least four different operations and to four types of 
operators. First would come the finished goods in 
spection, where the imperfect work is separated from 
first quality. Second, the pairing operation where se 
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ond inspection can be given first quality work as it is 
being paired or mated. These two operations are best 
carried out by operators who have been selected for 
this particular type of work, preferably girls of slen- 
der build, good average height, and long arms, as this 
type of operator is best suited to the inspecting and 
pairing operations. 

Following the inspecting and pairing operations 
comes the transfer operation, where girls of different 
build, shorter arms, less perfect eyesight, etc., can be 
used to good advantage and to satisfactory service. 

After the stamping or transferring operation comes 
the operation of folding and boxing, which may take 
various forms of packages such as_ individually 
wrapped pairs, cellophane packages, quarter-dozen 
pack, half-dozen pack, ete. Here again girls with good 
evesight, nimble fingers, and speedy characteristics 
should be brought into play. In this operation girls 
who have had experience in the inspecting and pairing 
operations will be found best qualified, and it can and 
should become their duty to catch and throw out sub- 
standard merchandise which may be passed down from 
the previous operations. 

With the present existing schedules of work hours 
in most plants of today, where 40 hours per week or 
less are worked, and not more than eight hours per 
day, there is nothing much to worry about on the sub- 
ject of fatigue, rest periods, etc., and it is our judg- 
ment that best results will come in the finishing room 
only when each individual operation is carried out by 
a skilled operator, trained specifically for the one op- 
eration that may be assigned to her. 

With the average complications found in finish- 
ing rooms of today, such as styles, colors, trade marks, 
ete., in almost alarming multiples, it is hard enough 
to avoid mix-ups and misunderstandings by having op- 
erators trained for each individual job, and it occurs 
to us where the multiple-job is in operation under such 
circumstances as existing in the average hosiery fin- 
ishing room of today that orderly handling of a cus- 
tomer’s order, finally rounding it up to the packing 
table, would produce an almost impossible situation. 
It is a frequent occurrence for a customer’s order of 
10-15 dozens be divided into three or four styles and 
12-15 colors, and we are of the opinion that the mul- 
tiple-job system under such circumstances could only 
result in multiplied chaos. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6944 
« 
EDITOR COTTON: 

To have an efficient finishing department it is bet- 
ter to have one operator for one special kind of work. 
Some mills have the classifier and pairer do the same 
job, but this is inefficient as a classifier should have 
her mind only on one thing, removing the bad work. 

Often in small mills when the classifier has caught 
up on her work she is sent home, in such cases it would 
be well to let the girl classify and pair also, which 
would increase her rate of pay. 

I do believe that the girls should be trained for 
every step in the finishing department, so that the 
mill will not be short of operatives at any time, but 
the girls should specialize in the type of work for 
which they are best suited. CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6947 
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Picot Jacquard 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In his question on page 177 of the October 1939 
issue of COTTON, ‘“‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6958” is having 
trouble with his picot Jacquard on the full-fashioned 
machines. The loops have a tendency to drop low on 
the picot points, knock-over, and around the needles, 
causing the machine to drop stitches. This occurs 
when the Jacquard pattern is heavy and requires con- 
sistent and fast dipping of the narrowing machine, 
especially on new short needle machines where move- 
ments do not give much latitude for adjustment. 

In trying to help this man, we assume of course 
that the narrowing machine and needle bars are in 
their proper position. 

A lace helping cam may be utilized on some types 
of machines to eliminate lace trouble but changing 
slightly the relations between the picot bar and the 
needles. 

On the latest type machinery we have found that 
the best way of correcting lace trouble is to bring the 
picot bar slightly away from needles when running a 
heavy welt thread. 

This’ seems to be a sketchy report, but we feel 
that if these suggestions are followed and if the ma- 
chine is properly lined up no trouble will occur. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7012 
* 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This has reference to the picot Jacquard trouble 
that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6958” is having on his full- 
fashioned machines. 

The contributor’s trouble with the machine drop- 
ping stitches in the lace may be due to the needle 
beards being too flat. If they are too flat they will 
mispress and drop stitches. 

Too much pull on the take-up roller may also be 
a cause for drop stitches. Another cause may be dry 
silk. Dry silk does not possess the elasticity of moist 
silk, and therefore the tension on the needles will be 
greater when running very dry silk. This may result 
in dropped stitches when the lace point transfers the 
stitch. 

The writer suggests that the needles be checked 
very carefully, as the needle beards may not be prop- 
erly pliered. On lace work, needle beards should be 
pliered a little higher than on plain work. Where a 
mill is only using lace in the welt design, a happy 
medium should be struck. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7015 
eS 


EDITOR COTTON : 

I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6958” is having 
trouble with the picot Jacquard on his full-fashioned 
machines, stating that the loops have a tendency to 
drop low on the picot points, knock-over, and around 
the needle, thereby dropping stitches. This question 
appeared on page 177 of the October 1939 issue. 

As he writes that he has this trouble, especially 
on the short needle machines, I take it that this trou- 
ble is general and not confined to one particular ma- 
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Sleek-fitting stockings may not make a debutante a 
glamour girl—but they certainly do help! | consider 
them as much a part of my beauty equipment as 
cosmetics or jewelry. It’s sleekness and sheerness | 
look for—just a shadow of a stocking. It’s marvelous 
what such hosiery can do to give a girl’s legs and 


ankles, and clothes too, an extra touch of charm. 7? 


The better you can meet the sophisticated demands of 
this girl for sleekness and sheerness the more she will value 
your hosiery as an essential part of her wardrobe. Win 
the prestige that the patronage of this type of customer 
brings. Torrington Needles—the smoother finished, more 
uniform machine-made needles—will help you produce the 


smooth, flawless effects that meet with her approval. 
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TORRINGTON 


Needles and Sinkers 
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CAMERA DISCLOSES SECRET OF 
THE EXACT FIFTY COUNT IN 











TORRINGTON NEEDLE PACKAGES! 


PHOTOS REVEAL HOW PRECISION METHODS ASSURE USERS 


Skilled hands place the needles 1n slots 
of a bar with 5 sections of 50 slots each. 


A turnoftheknobdrops the bar leaving 
needlesonthetablein neat groupsof 50. 


FULL COUNT, FULL QUALITY 


Here, for the first time, the camera reveals a 
secret... why you a/ways get the correct number 
of needles in every Torrington package... why 
the count of 50 never varies! 

The method is simple but amazingly efficient. 
With a quick motion of the hands, trained 
workers place the needles in the slots of a bar, 
as shown. Each section of the bar has 50 slots. 

When all five sections of the bar are filled a knob 
is turned that flattens the bar—and the needles 
lie on the table in neat groups of fifty. Deftly, the 
operator slides each group into an envelop. Five 


envelops ... 250 needles— never more or less. 


Deftly theoperator gatherseach separate group 
of needles between thumb and forefinger. 
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The Torrington Company... 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
rrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ihe Torrington Company, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


IN EACH PACKAGE 


Astonishingly simple— but error-proof! Knit 
ters tell us this accurate count saves them ti: 
and trouble... prevents loss... helps keep ne 
records straight. 

A word about the envelops. Perhaps you ha 
examined them. Strong. Exceptionally toug! 
Acid-free, too. This means that Torringtons com 
to you in the same clean, rust-free condition i: 
which they leave the factory. 

Torringtons are the machine-made needles 
precision manufactured. Precision counted ; 
packaged also. Trust Torringtons to arriv 
‘in condition’? to do your knitting jobs well 


They are then put in strong, acid-proof paper 
envelops — always 50 needles in each envelop 
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THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. « ESTABLISHED 1866 


The S. M. Supplies Co. . . . 210 South Street, Boston, Mas 
Blelock Manufacturing Co., 1709 Locust St., St. Louis, M 
E. G. Paules 
The Torrington Co., ltd., 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2,On! 


Bendix Building, Los Angeles, Co 


Factories at: Torrington, Conn. Orange, Mass. Upper Bedford, Quebec. Coventry, England. Aachen, Germany 





























chine. If the trouble is general, it therefore cannot be 
a mechanical trouble. 

I feel that his trouble is caused by the oil soaking 
of the silk, which he gets from the throwster. 

In recent years, especially since the event of the 
three-carrier system, all throwsters have been com- 
pelled to give the hosiery manufacturer a silk that 
would take moisture rapidly and also retain this mois- 
ture for a long period of time. 

In order to get this result, it is necessary for the 
throwster to use a soaking oil that will put the silk on 
a high alkaline side. 

Silk too high on the alkaline side has a tendency 
to be too soft and if excessive amount of oil is used 
it seems to slide off the picot or lace points when 
making lace or Jacquard patterns. 

As each throwster has his own pet formula for 
soaking of silk, one cannot tell just what can be done 
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to overcome this trouble. 

However, every reliable throwster is only 
to assist if possible and therefore I would suggest 
that the contributor ask the throwster to give him 
different types of soaking, using for each type about 
10 pounds of silk and try these out to see if it does 
solve his problem. 

The reason I feel certain that the contributor’s 
trouble lies in the silk he is using, is that several 
years ago when mesh hosiery was popular many man- 
ufacturers had this trouble and I know that in most 
cases it was solved by the throwster. 

Therefore when one has this trouble and feels sure 
that all picot points are standard in length and the 
width of the groove is correct and all adjustments are 
correct, then the trouble must be in the material that 
is being used and that is where a change should be 
made. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7014 
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Loose Lines in Seamless 


AN INQUIRY to the editors of COTTON said: ““We have 

been having a considerable amount of trouble 
with loose lines appearing in our seamless hosiery. 
We can line up the needles and sinkers in a machine 
and have the stocking fairly well rid of all loose 
wales, but after running the machine for two or three 
days they quite often reappear. Could the dial jacks 
have anything to do with the loose lines? One fixer 
says Jack dials never go off center while another says 
they do and he wants to line up the jack dials periodic- 
ally. We are using the Scott and Williams 280-needle 
3¥-inch Model K machine.” 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In answer to the questions of the man who is hav- 
ing trouble with loose lines in his seamless hosiery: 

If the dial is running off center it is possible that 
the jackless needles are striking the bottoms of the 
dial jacks as the needles rise to receive the loops from 
the jacks during the transfer. These needles should 
be raised to pass directly through the opening formed 
by the forward and the rear halves of the assembled 
dial jack. If the needle strikes the bottom of the 
jack during this operation, the hook may be bent 
downward and back toward the needle shank, almost 
closing the hook and distorting the stitch as it is cast 
off. As “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6585” makes no mention of 
damaged needles, however, I doubt that this condition 
is present. 

The left-hand stitch cam should be checked to see 
that it is free from nicks and has not been ground too 
steeply. A new cam should replace the old one if 
necessary. The left side cam should be perfectly free 
from nicks and properly set, that is, as close to the 
stitch cam as is possible without binding the needles. 
Otherwise, undue vibration will occur at this point. 

If several persons are replacing damaged needles, 
a uniform amount of bow or friction should be agreed 
upon to prevent the possibility of extremely tight or 


loose needles being placed in the machine. 

The three-cylinder spring bands should be checked 
and tightened if necessary or replaced with a new set 
of three if they are badly grooved. 

Poor jobs of inserting cylinder walls are often re- 
sponsible for much of the loose wale trouble. If the 
new walls are not driven to the full depth of the cyl- 
inder slot, or if a small bead of solder is left in the 
needle slot, the needle will be forced outward and will 
stretch every loop cast off it. In many such cases 
the offending needle may be pliered to shape to make 
a fairly regular stitch but in replacing it, this pre- 
caution is overlooked and a loose line results. The best 
remedy is, of course, prevention. 

To insure perfect work the sinkers must have free- 
dom of movement. If the old style brass or inside 
sinker ring is used, the walls should be checked to see 
that none is binding. The slots of this ring should be 
free from small mats of lint which tend to raise the 
sinkers above their normal level. The inside of this 
ring should be kept clean of the wadded lint which 
will collect there. Each of these things tends to dis- 
tort the stitch. Also, the sinker spring band should be 
strong enough to hold the sinkers at their “in” posi- 
tion. 

Most of the foregoing suggestions are advanced 
with one particular troublesome machine in mind. If 
the trouble is general throughout a set of machines, 
however, here’s an idea which occurred to me: as a 
piece of matted lint in a needle slot often produces the 
same effect as the bead of solder previously men- 
tioned, is it possible that this loose wale trouble is a 
result of the cleaning method? If compressed air is 
used for cleaning the machines, perhaps the cleaner is 
in some way forcing lint behind the needles. Unlikely, 
but it is worth investigating if all else fails. 

Query No. 2 is, in effect: Fixer “A” insists that 
jack dials never go off center. Fixer “B” contradicts 
this and advocates periodic lining up of the dials. 


Which is right? 
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Well, the machine builders provide a circular metal 
plate for the express purpose of centering up a dial. 
Also, a previous contributor to this paper thought the 
subject of enough importance to write as follows: “If 
the jack dial cannot be gotten in line with the cylin- 
aer needles, centering up of the jack dial is necessary. 
The following is the procedure: Take off the dial, dial 
levers, dial plate, and remove the gear cover from 
the dia! gears; mark the gears so that they can be 
meshed back again in exactly the same place; then 
pull out the dial shaft and remove the gear that the 
shaft goes through. Put the machine on the heel or 
toe, raising all of the short butt needles level with the 
long butts. Put in the centering dial for the purpose 
with the hub pointed down into the cylinder. Take 
out the two pins holding the cross bar No. 5557. Loos- 
en up the screws holding the cross bar No. 5557. Put 
the cover down and adjust the shaft hole in the cross 
bar No. 5557 so that it is in a perfect line with the 
hole in the centering dial. Then tighten the screws 
that hold the cross bar No. 5557, being careful not 
to get it out of line with the centering dial] while do- 
ing this. Ream out the pin holes, putting in larger 
pins. Put back together.” 

From observation and experience I disagree with 
Fixer “A” and also disagree with “B” who says that 
a “periodic lining up of the dials is necessary.” An 
inspection, perhaps, which is easily made by observing 
the position of the dial jacks in relation to the jack- 
raised needles as the dial jacks are pushed between 
those needles during the make-up and the transfer, but 
a re-lining, no! If a dial requires centering, the fact 
usually becomes painfully apparent quickly. 

I still believe, as one of my first instructors told 
me, “‘When they’re runnin’ all right, leave ’em alone’”’. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6589 


EDITOR COTTON: 


The solution of the problem presented by ‘“‘Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6585” involves several factors, any one 
of which might cause the loose lines. 

First, he should make sure that the inside-sinker- 
ring is not unduly worn so that the needles are not 
in circular alignment. 

Second, he should make sure that all needles are 
straight and of equal friction in their slots. 

Third, he should check sinkers to see if there is 
unevenness caused by wear. If they are badly worn 
they should be replaced by new ones. 

Fourth, he should check the needle-raising cam 
which follows the left-hand stitch-cam to see that 
there is just enough room for the needle butts to pass 
between it and the stitch cam without any play. 

Fifth, he should check the bumper-screws on the 
sinker-cam-ring and so adjust them that when the 
sinker-wave is at its inmost point, it will coincide with 
the needle wave at its lowest point. In other words, 
when an individual sinker is at its inmost position, 
the needle next to it should be at its lowest point. 
This setting of the sinker-cam-ring is much more im- 
portant than most machine men realize, especially 
when plaiting is being done. 

In checking over the above points it should be 
borne in mind that all cam surfaces should be without 
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nicks, and be well polished and not worn out of shape. 

Now let us consider the jack dial. It should al- 
ways be in correct alignment to get satisfactory re- 
sults, but if the alignment is not off enough so that 
the needles are bent, this should not cause the loose 
wales referred to. I never adjust a machine to over- 
come any particular fault in the fabric, but rather to 
see that the machine is in good mechanical condition 
and adjustment. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6590 
4 (oo -— 


Verge Plates 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Verge plates are one of the most important links 
in producing a good full-fashioned stocking. There 
are many different types of verge plates in use, and 
we shall greatly appreciate the advice of your readers 
in telling us which type has been found most satisfac- 
tory, that is, in eliminating streaks in the fabric, wear 
and breakage of the sinkers. 

Some types have holes in them, others have slots, 
and still others have a composition face. We realize the 
purpose of the various types, but we would like to 
know which one has been found the most satisfactory 
in actual mill practice. 

Along this same line, should the sinker strike the 
verge plate square on the face or is there a certain 
angle at which the sinker butt should rest against the 
verge plate to give the best result? 

What is the most satisfactory clearance between 
the verge plate and the sinker to give the best re- 
sults in regard to good fabric, wear and breakage of 
the sinkers? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6957 
oo —___——_- 


Cause of Menders 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have a 24-section full-fashioned machine on 
which we are running a lace stocking. This particu- 
lar machine is the end machine and there are windows 
running halfway the length of the machine. We are 
always having trouble with the lace bars going off on 
this one end of the machine. This footer has the lace 
style under the narrowing rack and controls the shift- 
ing of the bars from the one end. We have the trou- 
ble on the end fartherest away from the dial, which is 
the end also fartherest away from the windows. 

At the slightest temperature change the bars on 
the end away from the windows go off with the re- 
sult that menders and bad stockings are made in at 
least 11 sections. 

Is there any way of stopping the expansion and 
contraction of the half-inch cold rolled steel rod that 
the lace bars are fastened on? 

This machine can be stopped at lunch time with a 
set of perfect stockings run halfway, and when started 
up a half-hour later, the bars will be off and spoil or 
make menders on this one end. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6980 
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Yes! this wonderful machine knits the entire 
stocking—perfect from top to toe in ONE 
OPERATION. 


Has many other conveniences and economies, 
—is completely factory-tested and shipped 
assembled, ready to go into operation in 
your plant a few hours after it arrives. Then 
you can, at last, be free from the limitations, 
troubles, seconds and rejects caused by leggers 
and footers. Write for complete details. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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...the creator of real 


stocking perfection 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Silk Advancing Over $4.00 Creates Additional Problems for 


Hosiery Industry—Full-Fashioned Mills Curtail Drastically— 
Underwear Industry Gradually Getting Higher Goods 
Prices in Effect—Retail Volume Larger Than Year 


Previous But Not Booming—Consumers 
Want Old Prices 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1939 


THE SEASONAL DECLINE in activity among hosiery mills in this 

section started earlier and was more severe than usually seen but 
in the underwear industry, manufacturers are busier than at a normal 
vear-end as many of these and their customers are active, taking in 
and manufacturing all the goods possible, before the industry makes 


its wage change, which is expected early in the new year. 


Both in- 


dustries have been confronted with price increases in their yarns 
over the month; in full-fashioned hosiery silk has gone up to more 
than $4.00 a pound compared with $1.82 early this year or slightly 
more than $1.50 at the low of 1938 while cotton has advanced almost 


staple cotton has increased to an even greater degree. 


2 cents a pound on the exchange and combed spinners report that 


These factors 


mean coming higher prices for hosiery and underwear. 


Full-Fashioned 


Difficulties of the full-fashioned ho- 
trade have become more acute 
over the last month, in which period 
silk has gone up another 60 cents, cre- 
new top for more than ten 
Previously knitters said they 
could not merehandise their goods ac- 
due to the necessity of quoting 
higher and the 
crease in silk has made this even more 
of a problem; there is no question that 
hosiery prices will have to go higher for 
The only question is, how high 
will this be. During the last month 
full-fashioned plants in Pennsylvania 
have been on curtailed rates as knitters 
found their holiday demand declining 
earlier this year than normally seen 
and because knitters refused to 
make up of silk so much 
higher than they could get out of ho 
Sliery. The result early next year will 
be that constructions of many hose will 
be changed, lowering quality to meet 
a retail price demand and at the same 
time, there will have to be higher prices 
named unless the manufacturers want 
to go out of business. Such periods 
of major price changes always are dif- 
ficult periods. 


siery 


ating a 


years. 


tively 


goods prices new in- 


spring. 


also 


stocks out 


Half-Hose 


Half-hose mills have been operating 
at good rates on the spring lines made 
from silk, cotton and rayon. They fin- 
ished the woo] lines early this year 
and notwithstanding the fear wool hose 
imports would be stopped this has not 
helped domestic producers much this 
season which jobbers say has been due 


The sheerness of women’s hosiery manu- 
factured from Nylon yarn is demonstrat- 
ed in this picture. Stockings made from 
this material will dry extremely rapidly 
after laundering. The fibers are substan- 
tially as strong when wet as when dry. 
Courtesy Du Pont. 


to the warm winter so far experienced. 
Many consumers in this have 
not yet bought nor put on wool half- 
hose and will not 
buy them at all this winter. The out- 
look for spring is good and elastic top 
socks and slacks that have created so 
attention in the last couple of 
vears will make even higher records in 
the coming season. Goods prices ure 
going up slowly as higher cotton, rayon 
and silk prices work through; but there 
is a definite policy of many knitters 
to turn out goods that will be the same 
in price. 
struction and substituting one yarn for 
another. This, in fact, is one of the 
major trends in the hosiery industry 
at present. Although more people are 
at work retailers find they do not.in- 
dividually this 
means unless they are able to get goods 
at about the old will 
diminish as prices advance. 


Seamless 


Production of 


section 


chances ware many 


much 


This means changing the con- 


have more to spend; 


prices volume 


women’s seamless ho 
siery this year will show no important 
change either way compared with the 
previous year. ‘The 
ent and as it has been, is steady but 
with no boom. 

are very strong 


business at pres- 
Prices of silk seamless 
because of the situa- 
tion in silk and there is considerable 
working in of with silk 
in such types to keep costs down. Yet 
many knitters state that though 
they want to use more rayon in their 
spring lines they 
varn sellers unable to keep them sup- 
plied with all the knitting cones they 
need so that knitters’ problems in this 
period are more difficult than the in- 
dustry has faced in years. Even 
though there have been drastic inecreas- 


rayon mixed 


even 


have found rayon 


es in most types of yarns in recent 
weeks, jobbers report that knitters in 
Some instances are offering them chil- 
dren’s lines for spring at unchanged 
prices. This can only mean that dif- 
ferent constructions are used and that 
yarns previously used have been 
switched into cheaper sizes or quali- 


ties. 


Underwear 

The underwear industry, operating 
at good rates, and having experienced 
an active fall season with most having 
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spring orders to run into the new year 
are gradually working their prices up 
but not nearly so fast as their own 
costs have jumped. Most feel the 
roods advances so far made are only 
the beginning. In addition to the raw 
material increases there is the new 
wage minimum to be made for the un- 
derwear industry which will raise 
costs more, the only question being 
just when this will be. The new rate 
is expected to be 33% cents an hour 
minimum but when it will go into ef- 
fect remains to be seen. This means 
that the fall goods for 1940 will be the 
first to feel the effects of the increase. 
There is apt to be for this reason ac- 
tivity in the coming weeks by buyers 
who will want to take in fall goods 
for next year as soon as knitters can 
start on such work. Even though knit 
ters were previously meeting price re- 
sistance cotton yarns in combed quali 
ties have advanced again this month 


due to advances in staple cotton. 


Circuit Court Upsets 
Apex Hosiery Decision 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals on November 29 set aside a 
verdict which ordered the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, Branch 
No. 1 and its president, William M. 
Leader to pay $711,982.65 in triple 
damages to the Apex Hosiery Co. for 
damages to its plant during a sit-down 
strike beginning May, 1956. In over- 
ruling the decision of the lower court 
the Cireuit Court, in a unanimous de- 
cision, held that the union had not in 
terfered with interstate commerce dur- 
ing its seven-weeks possession of the 
plant and it therefore could not be as- 
sessed damages under the Clayton or 
Sherman anti-trust laws. But the 
union did not come out of the case 
unseathed, the Appellate Court opinion 
severely criticizing the sit down strate 
ey and also struck at Philadelphia au 
thortiies for allowing the plant to be 
damaged without interfering. 

The opinion, while throwing out the 
verdict on the ground that the Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws were not violated, 
pointed out that “We entertain no 
doubt but that the appellant (the 
union) should be compelled in the ap- 
propriate forum to answer in damages 
to the appellee (the company).”  Syl- 
van Hirsh, company counsel, said the 
decision will be appealed to the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court while Leader 
hailed the outcome as a “signal vic- 
tory for organized labor” and declared 
“labor no longer can be threatened with 
extinction because it engages in strike 
activities.” Judge John Biggs wrote 
the decision, which was concurred in 
by Judges Albert B. Maris, and Wil 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’S market correspondent. ) 
Philadelphia, December 16, 1939 

Business has been better than sentiment the last month. In textiles, as well 
as in most other lines of business, new orders have been withheld and manufac- 
turers have been content to draw upon old raw material or yarn orders rather 
than place new. This has resulted in a substantial drop in the backlogs of spin- 
ners and thereby places the entire situation on a much sounder basis than if the 
excited ahead coverage of September and the first half of October had continued 
without interruption. 

As is usual the last month of any year, activity among textile plants has 
tapered off but the decline has been much less marked than in other Decembers 
and some plants, such as cotton spinners and rayon producers, will work through 
to the end, with any decline in takings to be used as the basis for producers to 
build up stocks that in instances have been cleaned out. 

Under such conditions it is not logical to look for any prolonged decline in 
business nor for any great drop in prices of the textile fibers in the coming 
months. In fact, there are indications the last week or ten days that any slight 
easing in textiles has reached its limit and that stronger prices are not far ahead. 
Cotton has been strong and is a cent higher than a month back; silk has reached 
a new top not only for this year but for fourteen with signs it will go even higher 
early next year due to lack of adequate supplies. Wool had been easy but re- 


With retail sales showing increases 


to be of relatively short duration. 





cently has been leveling out and showing minor advances. 
compared with last year and inventories 
not excessive, with prices steady or strong there is no basis for predicting dire 
things the first quarter of next year so that if quietness does prevail we do not 
feel it will last nor that it will be extensive. It is also possible that the letdown 
in new orders during the last two months of 1939 may be as long as buyers can 
wait and that a fair volume of new business in worsted, cotton, rayon and silk 
yarns will come through in the next few weeks for the first three months of 1940. 

Export inquiries have been coming through at a more lively rate in textiles 
and in yarns so that many feel if there is any letdown in domestic demand for 
the early part of next year then the export end would more than offset it. This 
is based on a continuation of the war for the next few months at least because 
peace, as stated previously, would mean new conditions and in likelihood a decline 
in activity and in prices for a time due to depreciated currencies in many war 
countries and also to lower commodity prices abroad than here. 

The outlook for the near term is for fair to good business but with activity on 
a far less exciting basis than September and October with any early 1940 letdown 








liam Clark, all of whom were recently 
appointed by President Roosevelt. The 
Circuit Court opinion said in part: 
“The evidence in the case at bar with 
the possible exception of the instance 
of the refusal of the appellant to per- 
mit finished goods to be shipped did 
not disclose an intent on the part of 
the appellant to restrain commerce. 
“On the contrary, their intent was 
to unionize the plant, an action local 
in motive and local in effect. The ef- 
fect upon interstate commerce was 
merely indirect, incidental and remote. 
The appellants, therefore, were not 
guilty of engaging in a combination of 
conspiracy to restrain commerce.” At 
another point in the decision it was 


stated by the court that the evidence 
in the case supports but one conclu- 
sion, namely that the interruption to 
commerce by the stoppage of manu- 
facturing operations was comparatively 
slight and indirect and the purpose of 
the union at the time of the formation 
of their conspiracy therefore was to 
unionize the Apex plant and not to re- 
strain commerce, The lower court ver- 
dict against the union was returned 
last April 3 by a jury in the United 
States District Court. The company 
still has a suit for $1,171,000, damages 
pending in the Chester County Court 
against the County of Philadelphia for 
failure to quell disorders during the 
strike. 


- Criticizes Union Card Data at Rosedale 


Counsel for the Rosedale Employees 
Association attacking evidence upon 
Which a trial examiner based his re- 
cent recommendation that the National 
Labor Relations Board should dismiss 
the organization’s complaint against 
the Rosedale Knitting Co., Reading, 
Pa., charged on November 30 that pur- 
ported membership cards of the _ ho- 
siery union were not introduced in evi- 
dence at the recent hearing and cannot 
therefore be considered by the board. 
The attorney, William M. Rutter, as- 
serted in a brief filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in Wash- 
ington that Branch No. 10 of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers “could just as well have copied a 
list of names out of a telephone direc- 





tory, brought them into the hearing 
and presented them as evidence of its 
membership.””. Mr. Rutter asked the 
board to set aside the intermediate re- 
port of the examiner and to declare 
the pact between the union and the 
company illegal and void. The case 
started when the employees’ associa- 
tion complained of unfair labor prac- 
tices by Rosedale, alleging discrimina- 
tion through a contract between the 
hosiery company and the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers. “This 
evidence consisted of a series of cards 
With typewritten names on them. 
These cards bore no signatures. They 
were not checked against the payroll 
of the company,” said Mr. Rutter. 
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NEW FINISH ‘\ oN IMPROVED HOOK 


NEW HAND WHEEL wD, 9 EASIER THREADING 


NEW NEEDLE BAR se NEW KNEE LIFT 


IMPROVED LUBRICATION IMPROVED TAKE-UP 


IVICANG ELE SIN pe 


Many new features are incorporated in the NEW LOCKSTITCH. Outstanding among these 
is the popular telephone finish. This promotes operator efficiency — No annoying glare 
to obstruct clear vision. Important mechanical improvements — in addition to its well 
known high speed feature — are also included in the NEW LOCKSTITCH. These contrib- 
ute to efficient and economical production for virtually every phase of the sewing arts. 


Send for detailed information and samples of work — No obligation. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


656-658 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Nylon Yarn 
Production Starts 
at New Plant 


Manufacture of Nylon in the first 
unit of the new plant at Seaford, Del. 
began December 15, according to an 
announcement made by the pu Pont 
Company. Production of this new yarn, 
scheduled originally for early 1940, was 
advanced several weeks due to the pro- 
ject being completed earlier than was 
anticipated when the construction work 
started January 20, 19389. Operations 
will proceed gradually gaining speed as 
experience develops with equipment 
and personnel. A single spinning ma- 
chine was started and the product min- 
utely observed and proved satisfactory 
before other machines were put into op- 
eration. Capacity levels probably will 
not be reached for several months. The 
original unit is a single building, 1,052 
feet long 272 feet wide. Opening of the 
plant climaxes a ten year research pro- 
gram. Nylon fibers for textile uses 
such as wiil be manufactured at Sea- 
ford are wholly man-made and have no 
counterpart in nature. One of the most 
promising uses is in hosiery. Other tex- 
tile applications such as knit goods, 
underwear and woven dress goods are 
the subjects of experimentation. The 
Nylon process is begun in the pu Pont 
plant at Belle, W. Va., which has been 
enlarged in the last year and the in- 
termediates made at Belle will be 
shipped to Seaford. The latter plant 
is on the outskirts of the town com- 
prising several hundred acres. 

Looking forward to the introduction 
of Nylon hosiery early next year man- 
ufacturers are beginning to discuss 
merchandising problems in connection 
with this development. The general ex- 
pectation is that pu Pont will choose 
April as the time for the first promo- 
tion of full-faskioned knit goods. By 
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that time a sufficient stock for pre- 
liminary merchandising will have been 
knitted, according to opinion in the 
trade. In order that no manufacturer 
or retailer may get the jump on an- 
other it is reported that the yarn pro- 
ducer is planning to see that the first 
deliveries are made _ simultaneously 
from mills to the stores by telegraph 
messengers. Most of the production 
problems in Nylon yarn have now been 
eliminated. Boarding equipment has 
been perfected and finishes adapted 
to the new yarn have been developed. 
There remains a few minor obstacles 
which will be overcome in the next 
month or two. It is stated that ho- 
siery made of Nylon yarn will dry ex- 
tremely rapidly and much faster than 
silk, cotton, rayon or woolen stockings. 


Brochure Describing 
Features of New 


Reading Machine 


An attractive and informative bro- 
chure, well illustrated, has been pre- 
pared by the Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa., descriptive of the new 
high-production full-fashioned knitting 
machine. Facts concerning quality, 
production, maintenance cost, and con- 
struction are given. Illustrations and 
descriptive matter are included per- 
taining to the various mechanical mo- 
tions of the machine. 


Silk Substitutes 


Create a Problem 

More than a year ago the Federal 
Trade Commission issued rules calling 
for the disclosure of the material con- 
tent of hosiery containing silk and it 
is more than two years since the com- 
mission ordered a disclosure of rayon 
eontent in stockings. Yet, according 
to reports, there are some in the trade 





Aerial view of the new Nylon yarn plant of the Du Pont 
Company, just outside of Seaford, Del. The building is one- 


fifth of a mile long. The 


powerhouse is nearest the river. 


At the left is an ministrative office building. 








who risk action by the FTC by ignor- 
ing these trade practice rules. Now 
that more of the full-fashioned hose 
inanufacturers who previously confined 
their lines to silk exclusively have be- 
sun to make goods with rayon welts as 
i means of reducing costs, the prob- 
lem becomes one that is expected to 
create attention. Until now the full- 
fashioned industry has had little in- 
terest in the labeling rule, the problem 
effecting mostly makers and distribu- 
tors of men’s and children’s goods 
where mixtures have always’ been 
used. A few manufacturers who late- 
ly introduced rayon welts are marking 
on the sole of the stocking: “Pure silk 
leg—rayon welt—lisle sole.” 

Some selling houses are reported 
planning to offer part rayon stockings 
without any disclosure in the stamp- 
ing of the goods themselves of their 
rayon content. Reports are heard 
that a company here and there will in- 
troduce part rayon stockings marked 
simply “No. 400 Crepe’, or something 
of the sort. Such procedure would be 
a violation of Rule 6 of the trade prac- 
tice rules for the rayon industry 
promulgated October 26, 1937, by the 
Federal Trade Commission. This rule, 
which is mandatory, reads in part as 
follows: “In the case of yarn, thread, 
strands or fabric composed of a mix- 
ture of rayon and other kinds of fibre 
or substances (other than necessary 
dyeing and finishing materials) full 
and non-deceptive disclosure of the 
rayon and other content of such prod- 
uct should be made; and it is an un- 
fair trade practice to conceal or fail 
or refuse to make such disclosure of, 
the presence of any constituent of 
such product, having the capacity, 
tendency or effect of misleading or de- 
ceiving purchasers or the consuming 
public. Such disclosure of the fibre 
content of said products pursuant to 
this rule shall be made by accurately 
designating and naming each constitu- 
ent fibre thereof in order of its pre- 
dominance by weight beginning with 
the largest single constituent; . 

A similar provision is contained in 
the trade practice rules for the silk in- 
dustry made effective November 4, 
1938, by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Both the silk and rayon rules 
were drawn up primarily with the 
weaving trades in mind but they apply 
also to the knitting trades including 
hosiery. Because proposed trade prac- 
tice rules for the hosiery industry have 
not yet been promulgated by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission some of the 
hosiery trade have gained the impres- 
sion that there are no regulations in 
force covering the marking of mixed 
goods in hosiery but the foregoing 
quotation from the rules would indi- 
eate that this impression is incorrect. 

















Heavy Output of 
Elastic-Top Hose 


(ne out of every seven pairs of ful! 
length half-hose and nearly 
every other pair of men’s slack socks 
are now being manufactured with 
elastic tops. In a survey made by the 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, it was found nearly 50 per 
cent of the slacks had elastic tops. 
When such tops were first brought out 
in half-hose several years ago there 
was general criticism that the 
satisfied only a small percentage of 
men. As a result the novelty of socks 
that required no garters remained for 
a year or more as that and nothing 
more and the small percentage of 
wearers began to return back to half- 
hose without elastic tops. Later in 
keeping with the rapid strides by mak- 
ers of lastex and other rubberized 
varns the half-hose field again studied 
the possibilities of expanding the mar- 
ket for these socks. From the anklet 
end of the business, especially in the 
production of children’s and infants’ 
lines, came the news of definite im- 
provement in elastic yarns that finally 
resulted In tops that could be knit to 
fit a large proportion of consumers. 
Even though the elastic top end of the 
business has grown so widely it is con- 
ceded that a large percentage of pros- 
pective wearers of elastic top half- 
hose is as yet scarcely aware that such 
merchandise has been perfected and 
that it can be obtained at prices in line 
with the old type. For this reason it 
is believed that there is a ripe fleld for 
promotion of this type goods by manu- 
facturers. 


Imports of Cheap 
Chinese Hose Gain 


Imports of hosiery from 
which have been increasing in an un- 
usual way for several months, reached 
an all-time high in October. In the 
first seven months of this vear there 
were imports from China of 78,494 
dozens against 3,300 dozens for the 
Same period a year previous. In com- 
menting on this the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers says it 
may be explained in part by the sharp 
drop in Chinese exchange. It was stat- 
ed that at the recent low rate of ex- 
change the average declared value of 
Chinese cotton hosiery coming here 
amounted to only 12% cents a dozen 
pairs at the port of entry. 

The average for the similar cotton 
hosiery from Japan is 2S cents. Under 
the old rate of exchange the value of 


seamless 


tops 


China, 


the Chinese hosiery would be about 27 
cents. 


Hosiery of this kind entering 
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Here ma- 


Nylon yarn 
chines twist the bundle of slender fila- 


being processed. 


ments for ease in handling. ‘‘Yarn’’ is 
composed of numbers of these fibers 
twisted together into a single thread. 


the country at the unheard-of figure of 
12% cents a dozen even with the duty) 
added makes a price that hardly can 
be comprehended in domestic manu- 


facturing circles. It is a new compe- 
tition that the industry here cannot 
pretend to meet with costs of manu 


facturing going up all the time. Japan 
has been the chief source of competi- 
tion but for several years past 
been a declining factor, partly through 
the operation of the quota agreement 
between the two countries initiated by 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers here and the Japanese 
hosiery export organization. 

This limited exports of cheap hosiery 
from Japan to 1,500,000 dozens for 
three years, 1937, 1938, 1939. In the 
hosiery trade that has been following 
the unusual increase in the imports of 


has 


cheap goods, with the recent sharp 
gains from China, there has been a 


feeling that perhaps the merchandise 


from that country really represented 
hosiery made by Japan through its 
control of the industry in parts of 


China. The Shanghai section of China 
is understood to be the center of the 
hosiery manufacturing that the coun- 
try was doing prior to the beginning 
of the war with Japan. It is assumed 
that Japan now 
thoroughly that section the hosiery in- 
dustry may have been taken over and 
operated by the Japanese. 


Hand Outerwear 
Must Repay $250,000 


The Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor that 
eleven of the largest firms engaged in 
the manufacturing and selling of knit 
ted outerwear garments will make res 
titution in exeess of $250,000 under a 
court decree filed in the Federal Court 
in the Southern District of New York. 
Within the next four months this sum 
will be paid as back wages to nearly 
10,000 home workers under the Fair 


since dominates so 


announced 
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Labor Standards Act. 
The decision was the result of se\ 
eral months of intensive investigation 
by inspectors of the Wage and Hour 


Division. It permanently restrains the 
firms and the Hand Knitcraft Institute 
of which 
ever violating again directly or by sub 
ferfuge 
and 
in the suit 


they are all members from 


any of the provisions of the 


The 


viven as 


defendants 


Hand 


wage hour law. 


were Knit 


wear Institute, Regal Knitting Co.. 
The May Knitting Company, Blue 
Bird Knitting Co.. Fay Intants 
Wear, Inc..cupid Knitwear Co.. Knit 
own Togs Ine., Famous Infants Knit 


wear Corp., Sternberg Knitting Co., all 
of New York: Morris 
Sumuel Bernstein doing business as In 


Bernstein and 
funta Sweater Mills, Philadelphia and 
Julius Berger of Newark, N. J. 
Irving J. Levy, 
counsel, Wage and Hour Division. 
the injunction consented to by the de 
fendants is the sweeping in its 
effect of any yet obtained and affect- 
ing eleven knitted outerwear manufac- 
turers who constitute a substantial part 
of the children’s and infants’ knitted 
outerwear industry and whose opera- 
extend throughout the eastern 
part of the country from Maine to Ten 


r e+ ] 
gyenera 


assistant 


said 


Most 


tions 


nessee. In eommenting on the forma 
tion of the institute named in the in- 
junction the complaint stated, “The 


primary purpose in organizing the In 
stitute was to establish for the defend 


ant manufacturers a scheme for con- 
ducting operations whereby the said 
defendant manufacturers would make 


it appear that their home workers were 
no longer their employees but were i! 
stead independent 


facturers.,”’ 


producers or manu 


New Underwear 
] 7 
Wage Minimum 
it is not this time to 
state when the recommended minimun 
of 33% cents an hour for the knit u 
will actually go 


possible at 


derwear industry into 
effect. 
eated for the early 
middle of 


In general. however, it is indi 
part of next vear, 
perhaps by the February. 
There will be a public hearing and the 


promulgation of the rate by 


ministrator who heretofore in simil 
eases has given notice of 30 days be 
fore effect. The nearness of the new 
minimum means that the fall 1940 ul 
derwear prices will be the first to re 
flect the full force of the new wage 
act. The eurrent SO cent § stat 
minimum, of course, will be ended but 
the forty-two-hour-per-week scale V 


eontinue as now. The event 


welcomed by the industry for one 


son at least. that it at least will do 


away with the uncertainty of several 
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Seasons past, Manufacturers will be 


goods prices with 


labor 
do t6-cent-an- 


able to set thelr 


definite ideas as to costs. 
(on the 


rate 


very 


whole the new 


hour will unquestionably raise - ;, 
rhe hosiery 


costs in the industry which must be 
passed on in higher prices because the 
. er ; a period 
margin of profit in the industry is not 


to absorb the difference. 
The 1940 prices on heavyweights will, 


ties with 


large enough 
unusual 


therefore, be sharply above those of a Problems, 


year ago, 


Hosiery Union Head "es 
Named in Suit to a 


Seeking damages of $250,000, libel 
action was filed November 26, in Com- 
mon Court No. 3, Philadelphia, 
by the Rey. David C. Colony, rector of 
St. Luke’s Chureh in that 
and head of several cooperative 
plants, William M. 
president of Branch No. 1, American 
Workers. The 
is based on 
November 6, 
defendant 


Manufacturers, said. 


sound 


Pleas 
expansion of 
Episcopal that 
city 
against Leader, 
demand 


Federation of Hosiery tion to the 


action, Mr. 
statements by 
7 and 15. The rector is a 
$100,000 


Colony said. hosiery 
Sharp advance in 


kets and that 


Leader on 


damage suit instituted 
November 18 by 


ficers and members of the union after 


Inn a 
Leader and other of- to this but he 


the Rey. Colony was reported to have  ufacturer. 
said in a public address that the local 


“is in the hands of labor racketeers”. 


Price Problems 
Unsettle Hosiery 


of difficulties and 
managements 
production 
Earl Constantine, president 
of the National Association of Hosiery 


he made several suggestions. 
better way to 
and satisfactory 
structure for the spring of 1940 than 
to curtail during this month and next. 
Next he called attention to the plant 
recent 
manufacturers 
strict their production at those points 
on the calendar where the valleys of 
occur. He 
advance 
buyers are familiar 
raw 
they would understand — ter 
increases in the prices of hosiery due 
added the responsibility 
of price adjustment rests on the man- 
He finally called attention the 
to the new minimum of 324% cents per the making of what is 
hour in the seamless branch of the in- 


dustry and said that this was another 
item that should be studied by manu- 
facturers making their 
prices, 


Medium Weight 
Underwear Registers 
Gains 


when new 


industry in all its 
branches is experiencing at this time 


uncertain- 
dealing with 


and marketing 


The underweur industry has found 
a formula for bringing men and youths 


moderately heavier 


In view of this 
He said 
contribute 


back to wearing 
underwear in the winter time. The in- 
price creased suecess from season to season 
of the newer two-piece numbers of me- 
dium weight knit shirts and shorts is 
being followed with much satisfaction 
as it has the effect of dividing the sea- 


“ons more naturally so far as mill pro- 


years and said 


must plan to re- 


duction is concerned. Several years 
ago the manufacturer who brought out 
the knit brief short under a copyright 
started the trend back to knit 


With this start it was but an- 


called atten- 


in silk 


also 


and said name 


with the © shorts. 
other step to carry the idea into win- 


with 


material mar- 


garments which are made 
slightly more weight and with certain 
having a wool 
At the present time practically 
embarked in 


known as me- 


numbers percentage of 
added. 


whole industry has 


dium-weights in shirts and shorts. 


oee 


Checking on Supplies 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We do not always lose money in the production end 
of running a hosiery mill. Quite often we pay for 
supplies that we do not get. And I say this without 
reflecting on any of the people that sell to the mills, 
because on the whole I have found them to be a fair 
and honest lot. 

However, anyone in shipping out goods is likely 
to make a mistake because we do so at our own plant 
occasionally, and it is an excellent idea to have one 
person check every purchased item that is bought by 
the mill. 

As an example, back in the old days we ran only 
one type of needle. The packages were opened and 
used without anyone ever determining how many nee- 
dies there were to the box. I began to count the nee- 
dies in my boxes and often found them short as many 
as 16 needles per box. I might add that this concern 
does not furnish us or anyone else supplies now. 

It is also a good idea to have some sort of record 
to determine if the supplies last as long as they 
should, and if not why not. 

Again, we seemed to be getting onto the short end 
of some yarn purchases a few years ago, and on check- 
ing up we found that the scales of the shipper were 
out of balance. This was corrected when we brought 
it to his attention. 


If shortages in supplies are called to the attention 
of the company shipping the parts, the company will 
gladly check into the matter and correct it. I am 
simply reminding the hosiery mills that such things 
can happen and do happen, and there is little sense 
in our paying for something that we don’t get. 

When our shipments of hosiery are short, you can 
bet your life that we are notified promptly. We ap- 
preciate being told about it too, and so will your sup- 
plier if you just let him know. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6962 


Single or Ply Yarn 
for Reinforcing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are considering the merits of using 1/50s and 
1/60s mercerized cotton singles as against 2/100s and 
2/120s doubled for reinforcing yarns. We feel that 
single ends may prove cheaper in manufacturing, pro- 
vided that the wear is not affected. 

Could you give us some idea of the pros and cons 
of using single fold as against two-fold mercerized 
cotton ? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6981 
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The New 
49th Year 


Davison s 


Over three times an ordinary year's correc- 
tions! A Seventeen Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollar Revis‘on. 





Here Is the 
Knitting 
Industry 
Complete! 








The only annual register of the Knitting Industry 


NEW NAMES, NEW FIRMS, NEW ADDRESSES. 
NEW MARKETS, AND NEW BUYING SOURCES— 


2,351 Knitting Mill reports in detail; officers, machinery, 
etc. 
733 Knitting Yarn Spinners’ reports; equipment, sizes, 
etc. 
605 Knitting Yarn Dealers are also listed. 
516 Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Agents. 


NEW ENLARGED LISTS NOW AVAILABLE 


1,281 Knit Goods Wholesalers with buyers; over 350 
new firms. 


1,040 Chain store reports—over 300 additional firms. 
1,796 Department Stores with Knit Goods Buyers’ names. 
OFFICE EDITION $6 POCKET EDITION $5 


THE NEW 49TH YEAR 
DAVISON'S KNIT GOODS TRADE 


represents an investment of over seventeen thousand five 
hundred dollars by the publishers in thoroughly revising 
thousands of separate mill reports, classifying them by 
product, alphabetically indexing them and also including 
about twelve thousand allied firms. Arranged and edited 
with rigid precision, its eight hundred pages will bear 
the test of any examination! It is yours for only $6 in 
the deluxe office edition or $5 for the handy size! 











The Entire Industry Is Conscientiously Reported, 
Listed and Cross Indexed. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“Standard Textile Publications Since 1866” 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices 
at Ridgewood, New Jersey 
FORMERLY 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Extra value, sales-luring force 





in the leading hosiery brands is 


REG. U.S.A. 
feuee — 


“LAsting beAuty ” 


Enchanting beauty, in exact proportion 






to the needs of the fabric and the 







qualities of appearance desired, 


is sealed into the fibres for all 





the prolonged wearing life these 


fine finishes assure. 








a 


/ & HERBERT DANIEL HAYMAN [LLUSTRATION + BACKGROUND — THE TA) MAHAL 
GOWN AND ACCESSORIES FROM THE BLUM STORE, PHILADELPHIA 


SCHOLLER BROS. INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa.—St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Silk and Cotton Yarns Continue Advance—Worsted Counts 
Steadier While Only Change Made in Rayon in Fine Sizes— 
Demand Begins to Expand for First Time Since War Boom 
—Deliveries on Old Contracts Maintained at Good 
Rate—Staple Cotton a Feature 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1939 


FEATUR# of the yarn situation this month has been the sharp in- 
crease in silk. This commodity hit a new high of more than $4.00 


within the last couple of days. 


This price compares with one of 60 


cents lower a month back; it compares with a 1939 low of $1.82 hit 
in the first month of the year so that an idea of what hosiery manu- 


facturers must face in the way of higher costs is seen. 


In cotton, the 


recent advance has created strength to yarns where they had been a 
little easier because of poor new dmand but now more buyers are be- 


ginning to operate for next spring. 


In wool, there was a drop but 


this has been followed by a December strengthening and the price 
level is about the same as a month back. Only price change in rayon 
this month has been in the finest sizes. 


Cotton Yarns 


The raw material market has been 
stronger over the last month than cot- 
ton yarn prices which is largely due to 
the lack of new business coming into 
the market over this period. At pres- 
ent the cotton market is approximately 
1% cents higher than a month ago and 
within the last few days had registered 
advances of more than two cents com- 
pared with a month back. In contrast 
with this, yarn prices in the carded 
section show no change while in combed 
qualities there is a decided firmness 
and the finer numbers have been in- 
creased approximately two cents which 
has been brought about by exceptional 
strength in the longer staples of cot- 
ton that have advanced in the month 
from 2 to 4 cents a pound. One rea- 
son for the advance in staple cotton 
has been the placing of an embargo on 
the export of Egyptian cotton to any 
other country than England and this 
is having an immediate affect upon 
varns that are used in sewing and also 
in making full-fashioned stockings. 


If this Egyptian embargo continues 
such operations as seaming in full- 
fashioned hosiery will have to be done 
with other type threads. The advance 
in staple cotton has hardened prices of 
all counts of combed yarns and under- 
wear manufacturers that a month ago 
were refusing to pay 35 cents for 30s 
single have within the last week come 
in to the market paying up to 36 cents 
for deliveries extending through the 
first quarter of 1940. There has been 
no similar advance as yet in carded 
knitting yarns but this may develop 
within the next couple of weeks. Mer- 
cerized yarns have been affected by 
the strong situation in staple cotton 
and the higher prices that are being 
quoted on combed yarns so that with- 
in the next few days it is anticipated 
mercerizers will be compelled to ad- 
vance their prices approximately 4 
cents a pound. 

At present the nominal price list on 


mercerized yarn is on the basis of TZ 
cents for 60s two-ply ungassed and it 
is expected that shortly this will be 
raised to 76 cents and even with this 
mercerizers assert that their margin 
will be smaller than they should op- 
erate on. Shipments on old contracts 
of combed and mercerized have been at 
an exceptionally active rate and knit- 
ters are unable to obtain all such yarns 
they want for nearby consumption. The 
delivery situation in single combed has 
been very strong and some of the lead- 
ing spinners are not able to promise 
additional deliveries until March 1. 
Shipments of mercerized yarns have 
been averaging as much as 40 per cent 
ahead of this time a year ago and pro- 
cessors are turning out as much as they 
ean, this being limited by the amounts 
of combed yarn that they can obtain. 


Silk 

There has been a series of sensa- 
tional advances over the past four 
weeks in raw silk and the futures mar- 
ket yesterday hit the $4.00 per pound 
level for the first time since April 1930. 
The extent of the advance in this com- 
modity may be seen from the follow- 
ing comparisons: current prices are 60 
cents a pound higher than a month ago; 
the present $4.00 level compares with 
$1.82 the low for 1939 and with ap- 
proximately $1.50 which was the low 
of 1988. Recent large consumption in 
both the United States and Japan com- 
ing at a time when reserve stocks have 
been greatly diminished has been the 
reason for this although traders here 
say that a considerable portion of the 
recent advance has been caused by 
Japanese speculation in this commodi- 
ty. It has been estimated that Ameri- 
can consumption up to the end of Feb- 
ruary will approximate 120,000 bales 
against which there are indicated about 
§2,000 bales, resulting in a reduction in 
stocks of about 38,000 bales. 

Mill takings of raw silk in the Unit- 
ed States during November showed a 


sharp drop to 32,241 bales from October 
consumption of 41,85S bales and 41,599 
bales during November a year ago. The 
drop is seasonal and no appreciable in- 
crease in our consumption is anticipat- 
ed until February or March. Raw silk 
arrivals during November showed a de- 
cline to 38,233 bales compared with 50,- 
033 bales in the previous month. So 
far no actual steps have been taken in 
Japan to curb the large consumption 
there but recent meetings of various 
Japanese officials is indicative of the 
concern held in Japanese quarters lest 
a too rapid advance in prices should 
seriously curb the use of raw silk in 
the United States. 


Rayon 


The rayon varn situation is 
elbarrassingly tight for producers 
whose most serious problem is how to 
maintain friendly relations with cus- 
tomers whose demands they are unable 
to meet fully. The expected slackening 
in demand has failed to develop with 
the result that no company is in a po- 
sition to supply customers with all the 
varn they seek. The hosiery trade is 
particularly annoyed at its inability to 
obtain adequate yarn supplies, although 
present price levels for raw silk make 
it desirable for many manufacturers to 
cut costs by using rayon yarns of va- 
rious types for welts and reinforce- 
ments and for plying with silk in the 
legs of volume full-fashioned numbers 
Neither cuprammonium nor viscose pro- 
ducers are in any position to accept 
much business from these new custom- 
ers. Rayon consumption for this year 
is expected to break all records for this 
industry. Shipments for the first elev- 
en months of this year total 325,300,000 
pounds as compared with 247,900,000 
pounds in the corresponding period last 
vear which is an increase of 31 per 
cent. Producers stocks held at the end 
of November amounted to _ 7,500,000 
pounds or about one week’s supply. 
This figure compares with an already 
low stock figure of 9,400,000 pounds at 
the end of October. 


Worsted Yarns 


At present worsted yarn prices show 
little change compared with a month 
ago but this period was marked by a 
rather sharp decline late in November 
and the first week in December and 
followed by a rather sharp recovery 
within the last week. As an example 
2-20s, 50s, which a month ago were 
quoted at 1.32% to $1.85 declined to 
$1.25 with reports second-hand sellers 
have quoted even lower prices than that 
but during the last week following a 
general hardening in commodities and 
an improvement in sentiment prices 
snapped back to around $1.30 and with 
some asking up to $1.35 again. The 
advance has heen solely due to a bet- 
ter feeling in the raw material market 
as demand from knitters has been very 
quiet, continuing a lack of interest that 
has been apparent since the middle of 
October. It is between seasons for out- 
erwear manufacturers as they have not 
yet booked large orders in spring mer- 
chandise. 


SUP PLA 
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When there is an even choice between competitive 
products, the product with the most appealing pack- 
age is generally chosen. This, plus the fact that 
packages with consumer appeal often create sales 
of themselves, makes the consideration of packaging 
an important one. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO 


Olid Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing packages with 
unusual appeal. Modern trends in design are studied, competitive purchasing 
analyzed and public acceptance guaged in creating every design. This service 
is yours without obligation 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


halasaaatnc — 


Martinsville Va Cha ef C alabeaela N ” 
Winston-Salem, N. C Burl nzton. N.C Asheboro. N. C 
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isington Ave. Sra Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Liarel 


For Knitters, Tienes, 
Mercerizers, Bleachers, 
Dyers, and Finishers. 
SOAP MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 


ititels(-liclall- Maer 
Chattanooga, Tenn Charlotte, N. © 

















2600 E. Tioga Street 
WAREHOUSES: Paterson, N. J 
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Are Payrolls 
Wasting Your Money? 


They are—if vour payroll 
system isn’t performing 


ce 


these 5 jobs in I— 


One Payroll Envelope Serving as— 


@ Your protection—provides the required 
Wage and Hour statement for your em- 
ployees and a signed receipt by the 
employees for you. 


@ Social Security Record. 


@ Combination time, wage and deduction 
statement. 


@ Receipt for wages paid. 
@ Strong, reliable pay envelope. 

Our 5 in 1 pay envelope is constructed to eliminate much 
bookkeeping time, save you money and provide protection. Prac- 
tically every line of business uses this envelope. 98°, of them 
reorder. You, too, can get the same new efficiency with little 
change in your present system. 

Samples and prices are sent to you on request. Mail orders 


are given our careful, prompt attention. Save time, money and 
worry—-gain efficiency—-see these envelopes. Write, today, to 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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(li I Aways 


meant alot... 





NOW MEANS MOKE 


THAN EVER BEFORE... 


The improved emblem of The Associated Business Papers is 
symbolic of its greater significance to advertisers. Q) Its 
Standards of Practice, guide-posts of ethical business paper 
publishing for twenty-three years, have this year been made 
stronger and more enforceable than ever before. G) Apace 
with the times, its member publications are constantly making 
their editorial pages more dynamic .. . increasing their hold 
on their reader-audiences. Q Singly in relation to your 
markets, and collectively as an association, these modernized 
A-B-P-A-+B-C publications deliver an abundance of what it 


takes to produce resultful advertising. 





COTTON 


Member of The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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D A l) 3 © C kK ~ [) 7 Reliability and economy come 
from the selection of proper grade 

and type for each working con- 

E €) * S a x V | 4 a dition—standard or exceptional. 


Will you let us help you pick 

























the right belt for some current 


installation? Just ask to have 


our representative call; there's 


no obligation; he'll go into your 
needs; he'll make a recommen- 


dation on which you can rely. 





The right to serve people in any capacity 
carries with it certain obligations. 


In the manufacture of ring travelers it must 
be a precision operation to secure the de- 
manded quality and uniformity to meet 
the particular ring traveler requirements. 


THE U. S. RING TRAVELER COM- 
PANY obligates itself to see that you get 
this quality and uniformity by securely 
sealing all its containers. 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 

ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-Bow VERTICAL 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, PRES. and TREAS. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina 


WILLIAM H. ROSE 
Greenville, S. C. 


TORRENCE L. MAYNARD | % Te 
P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina J. E. RHOADS & SON S 
OLIVER B. LAND Established 1702 


P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
7 New York Chicago Atlanta Cleveland 


: a TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE : Factory and Tannery— Wilmington, Del. 
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DARY RING FRAVELERS 


If you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL., Box 720. ATLANTA, GA. OHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 8438, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §. C. 











Improve Your Quality 


You cannot get uniform yarn from worn, un- 
even diameter flutes. 


Let us reneck your rolls, raise flutes back to WAT CHME Ne 'S 


original diameter with our patented method: 
U. S. Patent No. 1,887,510. This applies to CLOCKS 
all fluted rolls. All work guaranteed. : 


GASTONIA ROLLER, ___ DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
FLYER &@ SPINDLE CO. 406 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cc : 
GASTONIA, N. C. NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA 





Repairers also of Spindles and Flyers 





TAKE YOUR RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
PROBLEMS TO A 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


pone COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 


ton, woolen, worsted 


apres manufacture ct pes ae PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
rig mco equipment for every job, an COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


the specialized knowledge that makes for 


its sieieas installation and operation. SPECIAL REPORTS 




















AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Providence, R. I. 
BOSTON ... ATLANTA .. . CHARLOTTE 














NO BELT 

SLIPS with 

Vacuum Cup Sy Boe Great Britain 
Metal Pulleys ee” 





Shut Off Expense Caused by Slippage| 2” to 
You Save Money on Every Installation] 72” Dia. Solid and Split 


NEW LOW PRICED ‘‘PRODUCTION LINE’’—on the shelf— 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST—See wees, Sizes and Prices Below 
rice | 








214" x 214” our 

x J 

ia” x3 : 42" x 5%m Sos | PRODUCTION 
"x3" — 2.25 — 4.75 


Try ene at our risk on me. ios drive, You be the Judge. 


Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. 
30 Day Free Trial Offer 12536 Grand River Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


Dia. F ace i 
: ” ” 3 INCREASE 
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ALBANY 





for 


Quality Yarns 


at Lowered Costs 


These well-felted, long-wearing fabrics, in combina- 
tion with high-grade roller leathers, assure yarns of 
consistently high strength and uniformity. A trial of 
ALBANY Roller Cloths will prove their value to you. 


SN ig 
I QU al iit 
































ULLER GLOTHS 
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GOLDENS’ Size Kettles 


Tested, improved, CAREFULLY DESIGNED 
under the direction of expert mill opera- 
tors. Body cast solid from highest quality 
grey iron; all fixtures fitted with machined 
joints. 





Furnished with single or double motion agi- 
tator, and with a variety of equipment for 
specific jobs. Write for detailed information. 


GOLDENS’ FouNDRY 
& MACHINE COMPANY 


Columbus, Georgia 


HANGERS, CAST IRON PULLEYS, SIZE KETTLES, 
SYRUP EVAPORATOES, PILLOW BLOCKS, V-BELT 
SHEAVES, CAST IRON TANKS, SYRUP KETTLES, 
SHAFT COUPLINGS, BALL BEARING APPLICATIONS. 
GREY IRON CASTINGS, CANE MILLS. 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 2 


and LONG DRAFT SPINNING | 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— |3! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gastonia Is Now Ready . 
To Serve You Better 


O Se 





The Latest Type of Improved Machinery 
has just been installed for the manufacture of Textile Brushes 
which will permit higher quality and quicker service on all types. 


Write for new catalog and prices 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 
Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 
Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 


and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills, 


GREENVILLE 


; SOUTH CAROLINA 








SCRUBS 
RINSES 
DRIES 
POLISHES 


see it in action—on 
your own floors — 
under actual working 
conditions, No obli- 
gation. Phone near- 
est Finnell branch, 
or write: 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. 
1301 East St., Elkhart, Indiana 











6é 
| - Vlotification ee 


ACCUUNTS RECEIVABLE 


> 

rRanCclen”g 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 














TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, pielrags CAROLINA 


without 
a drink— 


20 years 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


GRGUTO seaainc COX 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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incorporated 
1894 


Established 
1838 


MERROW 


wag ty 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 


~—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S&S. A. 


€& W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, 8&. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











LOWER YOUR MAINTENANCE COSTS 
























* 
STANDARD 
AND 
SPECIAL 
WRENCHES 
AND 
HAND 
TOOLS 
he 
LOOM...... 
SPINNING 
4 Fiddling Fixing or Heavy Maintenance staan 
work . .. one’s as easy to handle as the CARD ROOM 
other when you use a Snap-on wrench for FRAME. 
the job. These quality tools are built as OPENING & 
carefully as the finest loom. Here are tools PICKER... 
that look right and feel right because they FIXERS 
are designed right. L 
at3o0 
Ask the Snap-on salesman to show you MACHINE 
these wrenches—see how accurately they fit SHOPS AND 
the bolt head—how balanced they feel—note GEN. UTILITY 
how the small, thin heads can work in very 
close places—compare them with other tools 
you have used. Treat yourself to greater 
working satisfaction with a Snap-on Open e 
End Wrench Set. 
Warehouse Stocks Carried in Textile Districts 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
DEPT. ‘‘T’’ KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 








Blue-Point 


TY See 








The Choice of 
Beller Mechanics 


Snap-on 


Socket Wrenches 






















+++ of ordering your alkalies 
~ often kick back! 





























e ¢ © but when you use Solvay 
Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality . . . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


nd Chemical Products Ma 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW youn, ef 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Bostor Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Indianapoli 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syract 


New Orleans 











Elexton Controlled 


DIXIE RAYON & 
COTTON SHEAR 


HIGH SPEED STEEL KNIVES 
DOUBLE ACTING SUCTION 
DEPENDABLE SEAM PASSING ELEXTOP 
PERFECTED CLOTH CONTROL 
BETTER TRIMMING AT HIGHER CLOTH SPEEDS 
UNLIMITED BLADE LIFE WITHOUT GRINDING 
NO OIL SWABS TO STAIN FABRICS 
FREE TRIAL INSTALLATION 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
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"The Most Looked-Up-to Address in ATLANTA” 


PROOGUGUGTOCERGGRCDEEDOTDRORET ETT OT 














THEEERERPRCOUEDOSOEETIVORRE OREO 


For Hotel DAY 





COMFORT } 


























The courteous and competent 
staff will give you the utmost in friend- 
liness, comfort and service. Conven- 
iently located to all stations, and only 


, F , 
For sheer comfort the 7 ve minutes away from the heart of 
the business section. 


Biltmore provides the 
finest accommodations in 600 ROOMS with bath from *2.75 up 


Atlanta. All outside rooms COMFORTABLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
courteous, efficient Lounge and Restaurants 
service .. . convenient 


parking. - popala HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


prices. 





RATES FROM $3 . DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., MANAGER 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


HOTEL 


PEABODY 
MEMPHIS 


South's Finest—One of America's Best 
625 Outside Rooms 
with Bath 




















FUCRRGUOFOCCURERREET EATER GeEeeh 


Home of the famous 


SKYWAY 


South's Most Beautiful : | ic 3 JTOP AT “f§ Great Heri 
Supper Club 7 fo ! 





: T ee 4 block — Penn Station and Sainte State pening. 
Nationally Known Orchestras : i B. & O. buses stop at our door 


Salinas LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS _ 
From $3 per Person Single Single from $3 daily * Double from $4.50 daily 


From $2 per Person Double ‘ 
cmuaiiiands re BOTEL MCALPIN } 
Vice-President and General Manager | ROADWAY at $4th ST., NEW YORK. 


ir KNOTT Management — | John: J. Woelfle. Manager 


* 
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HEY last longer be- 
cause they are rein- 


forced at th. p.ac.s Wher 
ordinary parts break. 


They fit more accu 
rately and operate mor’ 
smoothly at higher speed’ 
because they are mad‘ 
from precision pattern: 
by expert workmen. 


Write today for prices. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 








LECCOETEREDETRTL Cee pee TULLE TELLIPALI LLL ALLTEL LLL LL ELL LRRLLE LLL fete 


AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Dalton Georgia 


PEPUROCEUEROETARDOCLORREER ATER ADU ELEEEEL EEE PRURLEROEL LEER GEER peareaedegl ti PALUETUPCRCTEROEE Titi i 
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“FUEL SAVINGS 


alone have paid back the cost 
of our Powers control in less 
than 3 years” 










ttand it’s helped improve 
the efficiency and health 
of our employees. !! 





om, %' , ‘ 
be ARLY IS § e Hs 
F427 > % inky : ag _ 
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, 4 ; . &> es . a " Pee’ 
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@ Prevent OVER and 
UNDER -heating in 
your factory workrooms—offices and process 
rooms. Keep each room or department at the 
right temperature with Powers automatic tem- 
perature control ee e Powers control cuts heat- 
ing costs 15 to 40%—Speeds-up production by 
increasing efficiency and output of workers— 
Helps to improve the quality of products affected 
by temperature or humidity. Write for Bulletin 200. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
1032 Jefferson Standard Bldg.,Greensboro,N.C. powers typed 
Offices in 47 Cities—See your phone directory. Thermeste! 


49C 















TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 
DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 


Rates are net, age in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. age is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to d i i Mini h , ‘ 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 word per insertion. nimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 

ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 


Per Inch Per Inch 
5. 13 inches $4.20 tepted at display rate only. 


20 inches Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 


50 inches 
100 inches Ga., count as eight words. 











FOR SALE Paul B. Eaton 


1—Sargent rebuilt Hopper Waste Feeder, 2—Heads Saco & Pettee Drawing, 4 PATENT ATTORNEY 
complete with Comb. del. per head, 12” coilers, metallic 1400 Jehastes Bldg Charlotte. N. C 
*9 9 SNe \- 


1—-Kitson Feed Table, 16” width, five top rolls. 
6'6” sections. 3—No. 90 Universal Winders, late mod- 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


1—Kitson 40” two-beater Breaker Picker els, with slub catchers. Former Member Examining Corps 
with high back Kitson 38” Hopper 1—Elliott & Hall rebuilt 40” Cloth U. 8S. Patent Office 
Feeder. Folder, 114 yd. fold. 
1—Saco-Lowell No. 6 Condenser. 1—Singer Tape Sewing machine, on 
: ee 7 Sturtevant Fans truck with seat. 
1—-Saco-Lowell reversible Distributor, 2 1—Termaco Roving Bobbin Stripper. 
— . 10—-sets Whitin Grinders for 40” Cards. SALARIED POSITIONS 
2—-Lowell Size Kettles, one 42x42 and 5—sets S.L. Grinders for 40” Cards. 
one 36x36. 33—Lowell 12” Card Coilers. voremen . - Managers . . . Superintendents 
Our system of searching out higher-bracket sala- 
ried positions, hiding your identity, increases your 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN salary commensurate with training and experience. 
For valuable information, address Textile Dept., 
95 BRIDGE STREET LOWELL, MASS. EXECUTIVE’S PROMOTION SEEVICE, 


300 B St... S.E., Washington, D. C. 
































SALESMAN WANTED YARN MILL FOR SALE POSITION WANTED 


One of the southern states, 10,000 spindles, 3,400 

Individual with energy, experience and sales ability "a Fe se mg rd guage dy 2 be or 9 fa. tyggeey ageel with 18 bole 

ee chee ena Sh nenty Goteped Tete’. bat iM, te, aia «= yy Bh pd Big Ry Bay 

PO Se eee oes ee ee SOUTHERN BUSINESS BROKERS i euice Gah FAs ae ae. Saeee een 
care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


selling to both floor covering and/or linen depart- Volunteer Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. No. 485, 








ments of department stores desired. Product al 


ready has sold itself and orders coming in. Excel 

lent opportunity on patented product—growing busi TEXTILE SECRETARY — STENOGRAPHER 

ness. State all information that would be desired WA N | E, D WANTS POSITION 

. oe . We desire to purchase twelve 4 x 1, 67 to Have had 12 years experience in secre- 
locate at main factory in east, north of 72 inch reed spread, C 2 or C 4 C. & K. tarial and personnel work in southern tex- 

Baltimore. Reply Box 488, care of COTTON. Grant 25-harness dobbies. Send full details as tile mills. Now rg san te 8 "ee 

Bate Aten Cy to price, location. ete., to Box 489 care change. References furnished. rs 

sdg., Atlanta, Ga. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. en a are eee mae. 

Atlanta, Ga. 








to properly appraise a man’s work. Would have 
































Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man to fill a vacan- 
cy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,300 copies per month reach the 
textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


Lieirnronr 
Grant Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 























DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


‘‘The New Flexible’’ ‘* Needs No Damping’”’ 


Ri The Standard 
ANSE | Card-Grinding 








Stocks in 
all the leading 
Mill Centres 













MT Medium 













| 


| 





Used the wide world over, like oy 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


—{/~iDALAALADAALAALARAVALANA RAD? 82> =) — 3 





Stocked by the 
Principal 
Mill Supply Houses 


Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

72 Lincoln St., 


Boston, Mass. 













“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintend- 
ent will find ““The Roving Frame,”’ by Fay H. Martin, an 
instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written 
articles for ‘‘Cotton,”’ clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, 
tension, pressure of the presser, hyperbola curve, the 
winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the roving frame, 
roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that the 
student or practical man will profit by his explanations. 


This is a reprint of 26 pages 814 x 11 of a series of 
articles which were previously published in ‘‘Cotton,”’ 
containing valuable information, illustrations, tables, 


charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 
frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools 
and vocational schools. Price per copy $1.00 (or it 
may be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscrip- 


tion to “Cotton” for $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign 


COTTON 


Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





TEOSOSEEUEGRCGGEOGEATIRe 
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Co Which of these rings 
im ean Gene; - 


YOU? 





~ 
Whether you decide to replace worn rings with new 
rings of conventional style, or to utilize our new high- 
speed designs, you can realize a substantial return on 
your investment. Replacement of worn rings with new 
high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings of the same type 
usually gives 10% to 12% production increase. Installa- 
tion of our Eadie Oil-lubricated and Multiple-groove 
greased rings has made production increases up to 85% 
on cotton, rayon and silk twisting, as well as on wool 
spinning. 
WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF RING HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (™4ss2 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING SS REG CO. 
Nakers of. Spinning and eimise Swister G Rings since 1575 








A 





Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 

Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 








TALL Coaegeeraiecaaceaegiiiiiii 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 


\ bington Textile Machinery 
RS - eS 
Albany Felt Co. a aa ahd: ak toate 27 
Aldrich Machine Works ... . 14 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ...... 37 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 16 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 
American Magnesium Corp. 


American Moistening Oo. ....126 
American Monorail Co. ... 38 
American Pulley Co. ........ ° 
American Yarn & Processing 

Ps asa s 6 ieabewtie hee ees 99 
Arguto Ojilless Bearing Co. ...128 
Armour & Co. ... se idbek «ote 
Armstrong Cork Co. errr oe 2 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Inc. 2 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ * 
Associated Business nega 

7 ae .124 
Atlanta Envelope Co. “xe oee 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ... * 
Audit Bureau of Circulations.. 36 


B 


Barber-Colman Co. .......... 81 
Barkley Machine W orks —— 128 
Best Universal Lock Co. ..... * 
Borne, Strymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane, Inc. ...... 133 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. * 
Boyle Co. _— A. Tele 
Brinton Co.. ald ne eer 
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PURE THREE POINT LUBRICATION 


A Complete Line of Industrial Petroleum Products 
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A Pure Oil engineer will heip solve your 
lubrication problems. Write today. 
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With West PoINt Products 


* EXTRA CYLINDER ASSEMBLY to increase drying surface and drying 


speeds. 


" POSITIVE GEAR DRIVE to turn the drying cylinders without straining 


the yarn. 


* CONTACT ROLLS to obtain the maximum wrap of the yarn around the 


drying cylinders. | 


* BALL BEARING MOUNTINGS i, cylinder and delivery roll to de- 
crease power requirements and provide smooth operation. 
TENSION CONTROLS 

ag “WHITE” SLASHER CREEL, a positively driven creel that delivers yarn 


free from stretch and strain. 


. POSITIVE, INFINITELY VARIABLE DRIVE to regulate the tension 


throughout the slashing process. 


* AUXILIARY TENSION ROLL to obtain correct separation of the ends 


at leese rods. 


“West Point FOUNDRY a 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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